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My dear Friends, 

I icirow not to whom I can address these Essays 
with more propriety than to you; not only on ac-* 
count of a friendship begun in early life on your part^ 
though in old age on mine, and in one of you I may say 
hereditary ; nor yet on account of that correspondence 
in our literary pursuits and amusements, which has al-> 
ways given me so great pleasure ; but because, if these 
Essays have any merit, you have a considerable shard 
in it, having not only encouraged me to hope that they 
may be useful, but favoured me with your observations 
on every part of them, both before they were sent to 
press and while they were under it. 

I have availed myself of your observations, so as to 
correct many faults that might otherwise hare escaped 



me ; and I have a very grateful seDse of yoar friendship, 
in giving thia aid to one, who stood much in need of it ; 
having no shame, but much pleasure, in being instruct- 
ed bj those who formerly were mj pupils, as one of you 
was. 

It would be ingratitude to a man whose memory I 
roost highly respect^ not to mention my obligations to 
the late lord Kaimes for the concern he was pleased to 
take in this work. Having seen a small part of it, he 
urged me to carry it on ; took account of my progress 
from time to time ; revised it more than once, as far as 
it was carried, before his death ; and gave me his ob- 
servations on it, both with respect to the matter and the 
expression. On some points we differed in opinion, and 
debated them keenly, both in conversation and by 
many letters, without any abatement of his affectioUf or 
of his seal tor the work's being carried on and publish- 
ed : for he bad too much liberality of mind not to allow 
to others the same liberty in judging which he claimed 
to himself. 

It u difficult to say whether that worthy man was 
more eminent in active life or in speculation. Very 
rare, surely, have been the instances where the talents 
for both were united in so eminent a degree. 

His genius and industry, in many different branches 
of literature, will, by his works, be known to posterity. 
His private virtues, and public spirit, his assiduity, 
throu|^ a long and laborious life, in many honourable 
public offices with which he was intrusted, and his zeal 
to encourage and promote every thing that tended to 
the improvement of his country, in laws, literature, com- 
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merce, maniifactttres, and agriculture, are best known 
to hh friends and contemporariei. 

The favourable opinion which he, and jou my friendtp 
were pleased to express of this work^ has been my 
chief encouragement to by it before the public ; and 
perhaps, without that encouragement, it had never seen 
the light : for I have always found, that, without social 
intercourse, even a favourite speculation languishes; 
and that we cannot help thinking the better of our 
own opinions when they are approved by those whom 
we esteem good judges. 

Ton know that the substance of these Essays was 
delivered annually, for more than twenty years, in lec- 
tures to a hrge body of the more advanced students is 
this university, and for several years before, in anotk« 
er university. Those who heard me with attentioo, 
of whom I presume there are some hundreds alive, will 
recognise the doctrine which they heard^ some of them 
thirty years ago, delivered to them more diffusely, and 
with the repetitions and iUustrations proper for such 
audiences. 

I am afraid, indeed, that the more intelligent reader^ 
who is conversant in such abstract subjects, may think 
that there are repetitions still left, which might be 
spared. Such, I hope, will consider, that what to one 
reader is a superfluous repetition, to the greater part, less 
conversant in such subjects^ may be very useful, tt 
this apology be deemed insuiBcient, and be thought to be 
the di ctate of laziness, I claim some indulgence even for 
ftat laziness, at my period of life. 
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Tou wbo are io the prime of life, with the vigour 
which it inspires, will, I hope, make more happy ad- 
▼aocee in this, or in any other branch of science to 
which your talents majr be applied* 



THOMAS BEID. 



Glasgow Collsok,) 
June 1, 1785. $ 



PREFACE. 

HvMAV knowledge may be reduced to two general 
heads, according as it relates to body or to mind ; to things 
material, or to things intellectual. 

The whole system of bodies in the universe, of which 
we know but a very small part, may be called the Mate* 
rial World ; the whole system of minds, from the infinite 
Creator, to the meanest creature endowed with thought^ 
may be called the Intellectual World. These are the 
two great kingdoms of nature that fall within our notice ; 
and about the one, or the other, or things pertaining to 
them, every art, every science, and every human thought 
is employed ; nor can the boldest flight of imagination 
carry us beyond their limits. 

Many things there are, indeed, regarding the nature 
and the structure both of body and of mind, which our 
faculties cannot reach ; many difficulties which the ablest 
philosopher cannot resolve; but of other natures, if any 
other there be, we have no knowledge, no conception 
at all. 

That every thing that exists must be either corporeal 
or incorporeal, is evident. But it is not so evident, that 
every thing that exists must either be corporeal, or en- 
dowed with thought. Whether there be in the universe, 
beings which are neither extended, solid, and inert, like 

▼OL. If* d 
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body, nor active and intelligent, like mind, seems to be 
beyond tlie reach of our knowledge. There appears to 
be a vast interval between body and mind, and whether 
there be any intermediate nature that connects them to- 
gether, we know not. 

We have no reason to ascribe intelligence, or even sen- 
sation, to plants; yet there appears in them an active 
force and energy, which cannot be the result of any ar- 
fEDgement or combination of inert matter. The same 
thing may be said of those powers by which animals are 
nourished and grow, by which matter gravitates, by which 
magnetical and electrical bodies attract and repel each 
other, and by which the parts of solid bodies cohere. 

Some have conjectured, that the phenomena of the ma- 
terial world which require active force, are produced by 
the continual operation of intelligent beings: others have 
conjectured, that there may be in the universe, beings 
that are active without intelligence, which, as a kind of 
incorporeal machinery, contrived by the Supreme Wis- 
dom, perform their destined task without any knowledge 
or intention. But, laying aside conjecture, and all pre- 
tences to determine in thin^ beyond our reach, we must 
rest in this, that body and mind are the only kinds of be- 
fall^ of which we can have any knowledj^e, or can form any 
conception. If there be other kinds, they are not discov- 
erable by the faculties which God hath given us; and 
with regard to us, are as if they were not. 

As, therefore, all our knowledge is confined to body 
and mind, or thini^s belonging to them, there are two great 
branches of philosophy, one relating to body, the other 
to mind. The properties of body, and the laws that ob- 
tain b the material system, are the objects of natural phi- 
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•sophj, as that word is now used. The branch which 
treats of the nature and operations of minds has bj some 
been called Pneumatology. And to the one or the other 
of these branches, the principles of all the sciences be- 
long. 

What variety there may be of minds or thinking beings 
throughout this rast universe, we cannot pretend to say. 
We dwell in a little corner of God's dominion, disjoined 
from the rest of it. The globe which we inhabit is but 
one of seven planets that encircle our sun. What va- 
rious orders of beings may inhabit the other six, their 
secondaries, and the comets belonging to our system ; and 
how many other suns may be encircled with like systems, 
are things altogether hid from us. Although human rea- 
son and industry have discovered with great accuracy the 
order and distances of the planets, and the laws of their 
motion, we have no means of corresponding with them. 
That they may be the habitation of animated beings is 
very probable ; but of the nature, or powers of their in- 
habitants, we are perfectly ignorant. Every man is con- 
scious of a thinking principle or mind in himself, and we 
have sufficient evidence of a like principle in other men* 
The actions of brute animals shew, that they have some 
thinking principle, though of a nature far inferior to the 
human mind. And every thing about us may convince 
us of the existence of a Supreme Mind, the Maker and 
Governor of the universe. These are all the minds of 
which reason can give us any certain knowledge. 

The mind of man is the noblest work of God which rea- 
son discovers to us, and therefore, on account of its dig- 
nity, deserves our., study. It must indeed be acknow!^ 
edged,, that although it is of all objects the nearest to us, 



aod Beemt the most within our reach, it is rery diflcnlt to 
attend to its operations, so as to form a distinct notion of 
them ; and on that account there is no branch of knowledge 
in which the ingenious and speculative have fallen into so 
great errors, and even absurdities. These errors and 
absurdities have given rise to a general prejudice against 
all inquiries of this nature ; and because ingenious men 
have, for manj ages, given different and contradictory 
accounts of the powers of the mind, it is concluded, that 
all speculations concerning them are chimerical and vis* 
iooarj. 

But whatever effect this prejudice may have with su- 
perficial thinkers, the judicious will not be apt to be car* 
ried away with it. About two hundred years ago, the 
opinions of men in natural philosophy were as various, and 
aa contradictory, as they are now concerning the powers 
of the mind. Oalileo, Torricblli, Krplbr, Bacoh, 
and Newtoit, had the same discouragement in their at- 
tempts to throw light upon the material system, as we have 
with regard to the intellectual. If they had been deterred 
by such prejudices, we should never have reaped the ben- 
efit of their discoveries, which do honour to human nature, 
and will make their names immortal. The motto which 
Lord Bacoh prefixed to some of his writings was worthy of 
his genius, Inveniam viam autfaciam. 

There is a natural order in the progress of the sciences, 
and good reasons may be assigned why the philosophy of 
body should be elder shier to that of mind, and of a quicker 
growth I but the last hath the principle of life no less than 
the first, and will grow up, though slowly, to maturity. 
The remains of ancient philosophy upon this subject, are 
venerable ndas, carrying the marka of genhn and industry. 
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sufficient to inflame, but not to satisfy our curiosity. In 
later ages, Des Cartes was the first that pointed out the 
road we ought to take in those dark regions. Male* 
BRAjrcHE, Arhaud, Locke, Berkeley, BuFFiEif 
HuTCHESON, Butler, Hume, Price, Lord Kaims, 
have laboured to make discoveries ; nor have they labour* 
ed in vain. For, however different and contrary their 
conclusions are, however skeptical some of them, they have 
all given new light, and cleared the way to those who shall 
come after them. 

We ought never to despair of human genius, but rather 
to hope, that in time it may produce a system of the pow« 
ers and operations of the human mind, no less certain than 
those of optics or astronomy. 

This is the more devoutly to be wished, that a distinct 
knowledge of the powers of the mind would undoubtedly 
^ve great light to many other branches of science. Mr. 
Hume hath justly observed, that ** all the sciences have a 
relation to human nature ; and, however wide any of them 
may seem to run from it, they still return back by one pas- 
sage or another. This is the centre and capitol of the 
sciences, which being once masters of, we may easily ex- 
tend our conquests every where." 

The faculties of our minds are the tools and engines 
we must use in every disquisition; and the better we un- 
derstand their nature and force, the more successfully we 
shall be able to apply them. Mr. Locke gives this ac- 
count of the occasion of his entering upon his Essay con. 
cerning Human Understanding : ** Five or six friends, says 
he, meeting at my chamber, and discoursing on a subject 
Tery remote from this, found themselves quickly at a stand 
by the difficulties that rose on every side. After we had 
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for a whfle puzzled ourselves, without couiiiif; anj nearer 
to a resolution of those doubts that perplexed us, it came 
into my thoughts that we took a wrong course ; and that, 
before we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it 
was necessary to examine our own abiliticF, and see what 
objects our understandings were fitted or not fitted to deal 
with. This I proposed to the company, who all readily 
assented; and thereupon it was agreed that this should be 
our first inquiry." If this be commonly the cause of per- 
plexity in those disquisitions which have least relation to 
the mind, it must be so much more in those that have an 
immediate connection with it. 

The sciences may be distinguished into two classes^ 
according as they pertain to the material or to the intel« 
lectual world. The various parts of Natural Philosophy, 
the mechanical Arts, Chemistry, Medicine, and Agricul- 
ture belong to the first ; but, to the last, belong Grammar, 
Logic, Rhetoric, Natural Theology ; Morals, Jurispru- 
dence, Law, Politics, and the fine Arts. The knowledge 
of the human mind is the root from nhich these grow, and 
draw their nourishment. Whether therefore we consider 
the dignity of this subject, or its subserviency to science 
in general, and to the noblest branches of science in par- 
ticular, it highly desenes to be cultivated. 

A very elegant writer, on the Stiblime and Beatttiful^ 
concludes his account of the passions thus : ^^ The variety 
of the passions is great, and worthy, in every branch of 
that variety, of the most diligent investigation. The 
more accurately we search into the human mind, the 
stronger traces we every where find of His wisdom who 
Bade it. If a discoune on the use of the parts of the 
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body may be considered as a hymn to the Creator ; the 
use of the passions, which are the organs of the mind, can- 
not be barren of praise to him, nor unproductive to our- 
selves of that noble and uncommon union of science and 
admiration, which a contemplation of the works of infinite 
Wisdom alone can afford to a rational mind ; whilst refei;- 
ring to him whatever we find of right, or good, or fair, in 
ourselves, discovering his strength and wisdom even in our 
own weakness and imperfection, honouring them where we 
discover them clearly, and adoring their profundity where 
we are lost in our search, we may be inquisitive without 
impertinence, and elevated without pride ; we may be ad- 
mitted, if I may dare to say so, into the councils of the 
Almighty, by a consideration of his works. This eleva- 
tion of the mind ought to be the principal end of all our 
studies, which, if they do not in some measure effect, they 
are of very little service to us.'' 
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CHAP. I. 

SXPLICATIOir OF WORDS* 

li^BRB is DO greater impediment to the adrance- 
ment of knowledge than the ambiguity of words. To 
this ohiefly it is owing that we find sects and parties 
in most branches of science ; and disputes, which are 
carried on from age to age, without being brought to 
an issue* 

Sophistry has been more efiectually excluded from 
nuathematics and natural philosophy than from other 
sciences. In mathematics it had no place from the 
beginning ; mathematicians having had the wisdom to 
define accurately the terms they use. and to lay down, 
as axioms, the first principles on which their reasoning 
is grounded. Accordingly we find no parties among 
mathematicians, and hardly any disputes. 

TOL. IT. 3 
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Id oatural pliilosopbj^ there was no lout sophiitiy, 
DO lens dif»pute and uueeriainljKt than in other seienoetf 
until about a ceniurj and a half agOt this scienee began 
lo be built upon the foundation of clear definitions and 
self-evident axioms* Since thai time* the scicnect as 
if watered with thedewofheavent hath grown apace; 
disputes have cea»ed, truth hath prevailed, and th9 
science hath received greater increase in two centurieiy 
than in two thousand jears before. 

It were to be winhed, that this method* which hath 
been so succesbful in those branches of science, were 
attempted in others: for definitions and axioms are 
the foundations of all science. But that definitions 
maj not be sought, where no definition can be given, 
nor logical definitions be attempted, where the subjeol 
does not admit of them, it nia^^ be proper to la^ dowo 
some general principles concerning definition* for the 
sake of those ^ho are less conversant in this branch 
of logic. 

^hen one undertakes to explain anjr art or seiencot 
be will have occasion to u^e many words that are com- 
mon to all who ubc the same language, and some that are 
peculiar to that art or science. Words of the last kind 
are called terms of the art. and ought to lie distinctly 
explained, that their meaning nia> be understood. 

A definition is nothing; eUe but an explication of the 
meaning of a word, b} woi*ds whoMit meaning is already 
known. Henee it is evident, that every word cannot 
be defined; for the definition niustt eonsi^t of words; 
and there eeuld be no definition, if there were not 
wonis pn^viouslv understood without definition. Com- 
mon words, therefore, ouglit to be uned in their common 
acceptation ; and, when they have different aecepta- 
lions in common language, these, when it is neechsa- 
ry, ought to be distinguished. But they require oe 
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defioitkni. It is saflScienl to define vonls that are un- 
^omiBont or that are used in an uncommon meaning. 

It majr farther be observedt that there are many 
wordsf whieh, though they may need explieation* can- 
not be logieallj defined. A logical definition, that h, 
a strict and proper definition, must express the kind of 
the thing defined* and the specific diflTerence* by which 
the species defined, is dntinguished from every other 
species belonging to that kind. It is natural to the 
mind of man to class things under various kinds, and 
again to subdivide every kind into its various species. 
A species may often be subdivided into subordinate 
ipecicsy and then it is considered as a kind. 

From what has been said of logical definition, it is 
evident* that no word can be logically defined which 
does not denote a species ; because such things only 
can have a specific diflTerence ; and a specific difierenoe 
is essential to a logical definition. On this account there 
can be no logical definition of individual things* such as 
London or Paris. Individuals are distinguished either by 
proper names, or by accidental circumstances of time or 
place* but they have no specific difierence ; and therefore 
though they may be known by proper names* or may be 
described by circumstances or relations, they cannot be 
defined. It is no less evident, that the most general words 
cannot be logically defined* because there is not a more 
general term of which they are a s|>ecies. 

Nay* we cannot define every species of things, be- 
cause it. happens sometimes that we have not words to 
express the specific diflTerence. Thus a scarlet colour 
is* no doubt, a species of colour ; but liow shall we ex- 
press the specific diflTerence by which scarlet is distin- 
guished from green or blue? The diflTerence of them 
is immediately perceived by the eye* but we have not 
words to express it. These things we are taught by 
logic 
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Without hafiog reeourse to the prinoiplet of logic^ 
we may easily be satisfied that words cannot be defin- 
ed, which iigoify things perfeclly simple* and ?oid of 
all oompositioD. Tliis obsorvatipo, I thinlCf was first 
■lade by Des Cartes, and afterward more fully illus- 
trated by Loeke. And however obvious it appears to 
be, many instanees may be given of great philosopher! 
who have perplexed and darkened the subjects they 
have treated, by not knowing, or not attending to it. 

When men attempt to define things which cannot 
be defined, their definitions will always be either ob- 
soure or false. It was one of the capital defects of 
Aristotle's philosophy, that he pretended to define the 
simplest things, which neither can be, nor need to be 
defined; sueh as time and motion. Among modem 
philoaophers, I know none that has abused definition so 
much as Wolfios, the famous German philosopher, 
who» in a work on the human mind* called P^ychologia 
£mpiriea» consisting of many hundred propositions, 
fbriified by demonstrations* with a proportional accom- 
paniment of definitions, corollaries, and scholia, has 
given so many definitions of things which cannot be 
defined, and so many demonstrations of things self-ev- 
ident, that the greatest part of the work consists of 
tautology, and ringing changes npon words. 

There is no subject in which there is more frequent 
occasion to use words that cannot be logically defined, 
than in treating of the powers and operations of the 
mind. The simplest ofMrrations of our minds must all 
be expressed by words of this kind. No man can ex- 
plain by a logical definition what it is to think, to ap- 
prehend, to believe, to will, to desire. Every man 
who understands the language has some notion of the 
meaning of these words : aini every man, who is capa- 
ble of reflection, may, by attending to the operations 
of his own mind, which are signified by them, form a 
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elear and.distinct notion of thenii but they cannot bo 
logieally defined. 

Sii^ee therefore it is often impossible to define words 
which we mnst use on this subject, we roust as much 
as possible use common words in their common accept- 
atioUf pointing out their various senses where they 
are ambiguous ; and when we are obliged to use words 
less common, we must endeavour to explain them as 
well as we ean, without afiecting to give logical deflni- 
Uons, when the nature of the thing does not admit of 
them. 

The following observations on the meaning ofeer. 
tain words are intended to supply, as far as we can, the 
•want of definitions, by preventing ambiguity or obscu- 
rity in the use of them. 

1. By the mind of a man, we understand that in 
him which thinlis, remembers, reasons, wills. The 
essence both of body and of mind is unknown to us. 
We know certain properties of the first, and certain 
operations of the lasl, and by these only we ean define 
or describe them. Vfe define body to be that which it 
esrtended, solid, moveable, divisible* In like mannert 
we define mind to be that which thinks. "We are con- 
scious that we think, and that we have a variety of 
thoughts of dififerent kinds ^ such as seeing, hearing, 
remembering, deliberating, resolving, loving, hating» 
and many other kinds of thought, all which we are 
taught by nature to attribute to one internal principle ; 
and this principle of thought we call the miitd or ^otil 
of a man. 

2. By the operations of the mind, we understand 
every mode of thinking of which we are conscious. 

It deserves our notice, that the various modes of 
thinking have always, and in all languages, as far as 
we know, been called by the name at operations of the 
TOolMf or by names of the same import* To body we 
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Meribe Tiriout properties, but not operationt. properly 
■o ealled ; it ii extendedy dirisible, iiioveable» inert ; 
k eontinnes in any state In whieh it is put ; every 
eiimoge of its state is the effeet of some fbree impressed 
vpoD it, and is ezaetly proportional to the foroe im- 
preued, and in the precise direction of. that force. 
These are the genera! properties of matter, and tliese 
are not operations : on the contrary, they all imply its 
being a dead inactire thing, which mores only as it is 
BOTed, and acts only by being acted upon. 

But the mind is from its ver}* nature a living and 
active being. Every thing we know of it implies life 
and active energy ; and the reason why all its modes 
of thinking are ealled its operations, is, that in all, or 
in most of them, it is not merely passive, as body is, 
but is really and proiierly active. 

In all ages, and in all languages, ancient and modern, 
the various rmmIcs of thinking have been expressed by 
words of active signification* such as seeing, hearing, 
reasoning, willing, and the like. It seems therefore to 
be the natural judgment of mankind, that the mind is 
active in its various ways of thinking ; and for thin rea- 
son they are called its operations, and are expressed 
by active verbs. 

It may be made a question. What regard is to bo 
paid to this natural judgment ; may it not be a vulgar 
error ? Philosophers who think so, have, no doubt, a 
right to be heard. But until it is proved that the 
mind is not active in thinking, but merely passive, the 
common language with regard to its operations ought 
to be nsed, and ought not to give place to a phrase- 
ology invented by philosophers, which implies its be- 
ing merely passive. 

8. The words power tini faculty, which are often 
used in speaking of the mind, need little explication. 
Every operation supposes a power in the being that 
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•peratei ; for* to suppose any thing to operatoy vhioh 
lias no power to operate, is maDifestly absurd. Botf 
on tlie other hand, there is no absurdity in supposing a 
being to hare power to operate, when it does not ope* 
rate. Thus* I may have power to walli, when I sit; 
or to speak, when I am silent. ETery operation there- 
fore implies powers but the power does not implj 
the operation. 

The faculties of the mind, and its powerSf are often 
used an synonymous expressions. But as most synon* 
ymies have some minute distinction that deserves no- 
tiee, I apprehend that the word /acuity is most proper- 
ly applied to those powers of the mind which are orig- 
inal and natural, and which make a part of the con- 
stitution of the mind. There are other powers which 
are acquired by use, exercise or study, which are not 
called faculties, but habits. There must be somethfaig 
in the constitution of the mind necessary to our being 
able to acquire habits, and this is commonly called 
capacity* 

4>. We frequently meet with a distinction, in writers 
upon this subject, between things in tlie mindf and 
things external to the mind. The powers, faculties^ 
and operations of the mind, are things in the mind. 
Every thing is 4aid to be in the mind, of which the 
mind is the sulgect. It is self-evident, that there are 
some things which cannot exist without a subject to 
which they belong, and of which they are attributes. 
Thus, colour must be in something coloured; figure 
io something figured ; thought can only be in some- 
thing that thinks ; wisdom and virtue cannot exist but 
in some being that is wise and virtuous. When there- 
fore we speak of things in the mind, we understand 
by this, things of which the mind is the subject. Ex- 
cepting the mind itself, and things in the mind, all 
other things are said to be external. It ought there- 
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Ave to be ranenbered* tliat thii distiocUon betweea 
tbiogs in the mind, and things ezterna], ii not menoC 
to lignifj the plMe of the things we speak of, hot their 
snbjeet. 

There is a flgnrative sense in whieh things are said 
to be in the mind, which it is snffioient barely to men* 
tien« We say, such a thing was not in my mindf 
meaning no more than that I had not the least thought 
of it. By a ignre, we put the thing for the thought 
of it. In this sense* external things are in the mind 
as often as they are the objects of our thought. 

Ip. Thinking is a very general word, whieh includes 
all the operations of our minds, and is so well under* 
stood as to need no definition. 

To ftreewe, to remembtTf to be congeiouSf and to 
e#ncejve or maghUf are words oommon to philosopherSf 
and to the rulgar. They signify different operations 
of the mind, which are distinguished in all languages, 
and by all men that think. I shall endeavour to use 
them in their most common and proper acceptation, 
and I think they are hardly capable of strict deini- 
tion. But as some philosophers, in treating of the 
mind, have taken the liberty to use them very im- 
properly, so as to corrupt the English language, and 
to confound things, which the common understanding 
of mankind hath always led (hem to distinguish, I 
shall make some observations on the meaning of them, 
that may prevent ambiguity or confusion in the use 
of them. 

6. First, We are never said to perceive tliii^, of tlie 
existence of which we have not a full conviction. I 
may eaneeht or imagine a mountain of gold, or a winged 
horse ; but no man says that he perceives such a orea- 
tnre of imagination. Thus pfrcrp/ton is distinguished 
flmn eonceftion or imagination. Secondly, P^reeption 
is applied only to external olyeetSf not to those that 
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«« is the nind itseIC When I am paiaed, I do not 
aay that I pereeive pain* but that I feel it, or that I 
mm eonieious of it« Thus perception is distinguished 
flvm consciousness. Thirdly* Tlie immediate objeet 
of pereeption must lie something present* and not what 
is past. We maj remember what is past* but do 
not pereeiTe it. I maj say, I pereeive sueh a persoa 
lias had the small-pox; but this phrase is figura* 
tive^ although the figure is so familiar that it is not 
observed* The meaning of it is, that I pereeive the 
pits in his fkee, wliieh are certain signs of his hav- 
ing had the small-pox. We sajr we pei'oeive the thing 
sigaifiedy when wo only perceive the sign. But when 
the word pfreeptton is used properly, and without aoy 
ilgure, it is never applied to things past. And thus it 
is distinguished from rtmemiraiioe. 

In a word, pereeption is most properly applied to 
theevidenee which we have of external olyeets by our 
senses. But as this is a very dear and cogent kind 
of evidence, the word is often applied by analogy to 
tiie evidence of reason or of testimony, when it is clear 
and eogent. The perception of external objects by our 
senses, is an operation of the mind of a peculiar nature, 
and ought to have a name appropriated to it. It has 
so in all languages. And, in the English, I know no 
word more proper to express this act of the mind than 
ptfoeption. Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
touching or feeling, are words that express the opera- 
tions proper to each sense; perceiving expresses that 
whieb^^is eommon to them all. 

The observations made on this word would have been 
anneeessary, if it had not been so much abused in phi- 
losophical writings upon the mind ; for, in other writ- 
ings, it has no obscurity. Although this abuse is not 
chargeable on Mr. Hume onlyt yet I think he has car- 
ried it to the highest pitch. The first sentence of his 
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Tiraf if6 of Human Nature runs thus ; << All the per* 
eepiions of the human mind resolve themselves intm 
two distinel heads, whieh I shall call impressions and 
ideas.'* He adds a little after, (hat, under the name 
of impressions, he eomprehends all our sensations^ pas- 
sions, and emotions. Here we learn* that our passions 
and emotions are perceptions. 1 believe, no En|;Usli 
writer before him ever gave the name of a perception 
to any passion or emotion. "When a man is angry, we 
must say (hat he has the perception of anger. When 
be is in love, that he has the perception of love. He 
speaks oflen of the perceptions of memory* and of the 
perceptions of imagination ; and be might as well 
speak of the bearing of sight, or of the smelling of 
toueh : for, surely, bearing is not more different from 
fight, or smelling from toueh, than perceiving is from 
remembering or imagining. 

7. Consciousness is a word used by philosophers, te 
signify that immediate knowledge which we have of 
our present thoughts and purposes, and, in general, of 
all the present operatiuus of our minds. Whence we 
may observe, that consciousness is only of things pros- 
ent. To apply conseiousness to things past, wbieh 
sometimes is done in popular discourse, tis to confound 
eonseiousness with memory ; and all such confusion of 
wordi ought to be avoidtnl in philosophical diiieoorse. 
It is likewise to be observed, that consciousness is on^ 
of things in the mind, and not of external things. It 
is improper to say, 1 am conscious of the table wbidi 
is before me. I perceive it, I see it, but I do not saj 
I am conscious of it. As that consciousness by whiek 
we have a knowledge of the operations of our own 
minds, is a different power from that by which we per- 
ceive external objects, and as these different powers 
have different names in our language, and. I believct In 
all languages, a philosopher ought carefully to pie« 
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ser¥o this dislinetion, and never to confound things so 
different in their nature. 

8. Conceivings imagining, and afprehendingf are com- 
monly used as synonj^nious in our language* and sig» 
nlty the same thing which the logicians call simple np- 
frchenaon. This is an operation of the mind difierent 
from all (hose we have mentioned. Whatever we per- 
oeivCf whatever we rememher, whatever we are con« 
seious of* we have a full persuasion or conviction of its 
existence. But we may conceive or imagine what has 
oo existence, and what we firnilv believe to have no 
existence. "What never had an existence cannot be re- 
membered ; what has no existence at present cannot be 
4be ol^eoi of perception or of consciousness; but what 
never had* nor has any existence, may be conceived. 
£very man knows, that it is as easy to conceive a 
winged horse or a centaur, as it is to cunceive a horse 
or a man. Let it be observed therefore, that to con- 
eevDCf to imagine^ to apprehends when taken in tbe 
proper sense, signify an act of the mind which implies 
no belief or judgment at all. It is an act of the mind 
Iqr which nothing is affirmed or denied, and which 
therefore can neither be true nor false. 

But there is another and a very different meaning 
of those words, so common and so well authorized in 
language, that it cannot easily be avoided ; and on that 
aeeount we ought to be the more on our guai*d, that 
we be not misled by the ambiguity. Politeness and 
good breeding lead men, on most occasions, to express 
their opinions with modesty, especially when they dif- 
fer from others whom they ought to respect. There- 
fore, when we would express our opinion modestly, in- 
stead of saying, ** This is my opinion,'' or, << this is my 
judgment,'* which has the air of dogmaticalness, we 
lay^ ** I eontseive it to be thus, I imagine or apprehend 
it to be thus f^ whieh is anclerstood as a modest declar- 
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ation of oar judgment. In like mannert when any 
thing 18 said whieli we take to be impossible* we sajt 
^* We cannot oonoeive it/' meaning that we eannot 
belioTe it. 

Thus we lee^ that the words emeefpf, imaghUf ap* 
prtkendf have two meaningSf and are used to express 
two operations of the mind, which ought never to be 
eonFounded, Sometimes they express simple appre* 
bension^ which implies no judgment at all ; somelimet 
they express judgment or opinion. This ambiguity 
ought to be attended to, that we may not impose upon 
ourselves or others in the use of them. The ambiguity 
is indeed remedied in a great measure by their eoB« 
Itruetion. "When they are used to express simple ap- 
prehension, they are followed by a noun in the aeeuea^ 
U-Dt eaaff which signifies the object conceived. Bat 
when they are used to. express opinion or judgment^ 
they arc commonly followed by a verb in the inflnUive 
mood. **I conceive an Egyptian pyramid.** This 
implies no judgment. ** I conceive the. Egyptian pyrw 
amids to be the most ancient monuments of human 
art." lliis implies judgment. "When the words are 
used in the last sense* the thing conceived must be a 
proposition, because judgment cannot be expressed but 
by a proposition. When they are used in the first 
sense, the thing conceived may be no proposition, bat 
a simple term only, as a pyramid* an obelisk. Yet it 
may be observed, that even a proposition may be sim- 
ply apprehended without forming any judgment of its 
truth or falsehood : for it is one thing to conceive the 
meaning of a proposition; it is another tiling to judge 
it to be true or flslse. 

Although the distinction between simple apprehee* 
sion, and every degree of assent or judgment, be per* 
fectly evident to every man who reflects attentively oe 
what passes in bis own mind | although it is rerj nee* 
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y, la treating of Hiepoworeoftbc miniMoadvitd 
nefuU^v to ihisdiftlinution j yet, in iheufiiilrii oreoin- 
I lire, it it seldom ncccsiiir; lo oI>iwrte ll aeou- 
Mtdljr, On 11)18 acDount, we shuil fiii<i, in all conimon 
IttDguagrSi ihc wonlfl wbitli cxprosa one of t1io»e ope- 
rations rn.>(|ueall}' applied to the other. To think, to 
•np|>o»Ci lo imagine, lo conceive, to apprehend, arc the 
wonls we use to express simple apprehension ; but tbej 
arc all Trcquenilv used lo express judgment. Their 
smbi^ily seldom occasions any ineonvenienec in iba 
flommoD aSiiirs of life, for which language is framed. 
But it has perplexed philusopheri, in Ircuflng of the 
operations of the mind, and will alwaj's perplex them, 
if they do nol attend accuralcly to the diflerent mean- 
fngH which arc put upon those words on dtRcrvnt occa- 
sions. 

9. Moat of the operations of the mind, from their ver^ 
natare, must ha*e objects to which they are directed, 
and about which they are employed. He lliat per- 
oelves, must perceive something; and that which he 
pcroeires, is called the ohjecl of his perception. To 
pereeive, without having any uhjeet of perception, is 
Impossible. The mind that [lerecives, the object per- 
oeircd, and Iheupcration ofpei-ceiving that ohjecl, are 
distinct things, and arc distinguished in Ihc structure 
of all languages. In this sentence, " I see, or peroeire 
the moon;" I is the person or mind; the aetive verb 
Mc denotes th« operation of the mind; and the moon 
denotes the objeet. What wc hare said of peroeiring. 
h equally aiiplJQahlo to most operations of the mind. 
Such operations are, in all languages, expressed by act- 
ive transitive verbs: and we know, that, in all lan- 
gvagcs. such verbs rccjuivo a thing or person, whicli is 
the agent, and a noun following in an oblique case, 
which is the object. Whence it is evident, that all 
Qaakiiid, both tbosc who have oontrivrd language^ and 
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those who use it with understanding, hare distinguish- 
ed cliese three things as different ; to wit^ the opera* 
tions of the mind« which are expressed bj active verbSf 
the mind itself* which is the nominative to those verbSf 
and the object, which is, in the oblique casCf governed 
bj them. 

It woold have been unnecessary to explain so obvi- 
ous a ditttinetion* if some systems of philosophy had 
not c^onfounded it. Mr. Hume*s system* in partieular* 
eonfoutidi« all distinction between the operations of the 
mitid and their objects. 'When he 8|ieaks of the ideas 
of memory* the ideas of imagination, and the ideas of 
sense* it is often impossible* from the tenour of his dis- 
course, to know whether, by those ideas* he means the 
operations of the mind, or the objects about which they 
are employed. And, indeed* according to bis systemi 
there is no distinction between the one and the other. 
A philosopber is, no doubt* entitled to examine even 
those distinctions that are to be found in the structure 
of all languages ; and. if he is able to shew that there 
is no foundation for them in the nature of the things 
dii^tinguished ; if he can point out some prejudice com- 
mon to mankind which has led them to distinguish 
things that are not really different ; in that case, such 
a distinction may be imputed to a vulgar error, which 
ought to be corrected in philosophy. But when, ia 
the ffrst setting out, he takes it for granted, without 
proof* that distinctions found in the structure of all 
languages* have no foundation in nature ; this surely is 
too fastidioot a way of treating the common sense of 
mankind* When we come to be instructed by philos- 
opbeft* we must bring the old light of common sense 
» along with us* and by it judge of the new light which 
the philosopher communicates to us. But when we 
are required to put out the old light altogether^ that 
we ougr follow the new, we have reason to be on our 
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^ard. There niaj be distinctions that hare a real 
foundation* and uhich may he necessary in philosophyt 
irfaieh are not made in common language* because nof 
necessary in the common business of life. But* 1 be* 
lieve, no instance will be found of a distinction made in 
all languageSf ivhich has not a just foundation in na- 
ture. 

10. The word idea occurs so fi*equently in modem 
philosophical writings upon the mind, and is so ambig« 
nous in its meaning, that it is necessary to make some 
observations upon it. Tliere are chiefly two meanings 
of this word in modern authors, a popular and a philo- 
sophical. 

First » in popular language, idea signiflei the same 
thing as concept ion. apprehension* notion. To hare 
an idea of any thing, is to conceive it. To have a dis- 
tinct Idea, is to conceive it distinctly. To have do 
idea of it, is not to conceive it at all. It was before ob- 
served, that conceiving or apprehending has always 
been considered by all men as an act or operation of 
the mind, and on that account has been expressed in all 
languages by an active verb. When, therefore, we use 
the phrase of having ideas, in the popular sense, we 
ouglit to attend to this, that it signifle^t precisely the 
same thing which we commonly express by the active 
yerbs conceiving or apprehending. 

When the word idea is taken in this popular sense^ 
no man can possibly doubt whether he has ideas. For 
lie that doubts must think, and to think, is to have ideas. 

Sometimes, in popular language, a man's ideas sig- 
nify his opinions. The ideas of Aristotle, or of Epi- 
curus, signify the opinions of these philosophers* 
What was formerly said of the words imagine, concmep 
apprehend* that they are sometimes used to express 
judgment,, is no less trae of the word idea. This sig- 
nification of the word seems, indeed, more eommoa in 
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the Fresfih laaguige than in Engliaht Bat it it fimiid 
ia tbii seote id good English autiiors, and even in Mr* 
lioeke. Tlius we MO9 that tiaving ideaSy tuken in tlie 
popular lensey liai precisely the same meaning with 
•oaeeiving, imaginingf apprehending, and has likewise 
the sane ambignity. It may* thereforOf be doubtedf 
whether the introdueiion of Ibis word into popular dis* 
ooorse, to signify the operation of oonoeiving or appre- 
hending, was at all neeessary. For, first, we have, as 
1mm been shown, sereral words which are originally 
English, or have been long naturalized, that express 
the same thing; why therefore should we adopt a 
Greek word in place of these, any more than a French 
er a German word ? Besides, the words of our own Ian- 
gaage are less ambiguous. For the word idea has, for 
many ages, been used by philosophers as a term of art | 
and in the diflbrent systems of philosophers means very 
Afierent things. 

Secondly, according to the philosophical meaning of 
fho word idea, it does not signify that act of the mind 
which we call thought or conception, but some object 
of thought. Ideas, according to Mr.IiOcke, whose 
Tcry flfcqucnt use of this word has probab^ been the 
oeeasion of its being adopted into common laoguagCf 
''are nothing but the immediate objects of the mind 
in thiniung.*' But of those objects of thought called 
idsoffl the diflferent sects of philosophers have given a 
Tory different account. Bruckerus* a learned Ger- 
■MUif wrote a whole book giving the history of ideas. 

The most ancient system we have concerning ideas, 
is that whidi is explained in several dialogues of PfaM> 
tOf and which many ancient as well as modem writ- 
ers have ascribed to Plato as the inventor. But it is 
•ertain that Plato had his doctrine upon this subjeety 
as well as the name ideaf from the school of Pythag- 
We have still extant a tract of Timssas the 
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Loeriaiiya Pjtha^rcan pliilosopher, concerning the sool 
of the world, in which we find the substance of Plato's 
doctrine concerning ideas. I'heji^ were held to be eter- 
Dal« uncreatedy and immntable forms or models, ac- 
cording to which the Deity, oFan eternal matter, made 
ever J species of things that exists. TIiomc philoso* 
phers held, that there are three first principles of all 
things. First, an eternal matter, of which all things 
were made : secondly* eternal and immaterial forms or 
ideas, according to which they ^ere made: and, third- 
ly, an efficient cause* the Deity who made them. The 
mind of man, in order to its being fitted for the con* 
femplation of these eternal ideas, must undergo a eev^ 
tain purification, and lie weaned from sensible things. 
The eternal ideas are the only object of science ; but 
the objects of sense, being in a perpetual fluXf there can 
be no real knowledge with regard to them. 

The philosophers of the Alexandrian school, com- 
monly called the latter PlntanistSf made some change 
upon the system of the ancient Platonists with respect 
to the eternal ideas. They held them not to be a prin- 
ciple distinct from the Deity, but to be the conceptions 
of things in the divine understanding, the natures and 
essenses of all things being perfectly known to him 
from eternity. 

It ought to be observed, that the Pythagoreani, and 
the Platonists whether elder or latter, made the eter- 
nal ideas to be objects of science only, and of abstract 
contemplation, not the objects of sense. And in this 
the ancient system of eternal ideas diflVrt from the 
modem one of father Malebranehe. He held, in cAn- 
mon with other modem philosopherst that no external 
thing is peroeived by us immediately* but only by ideas: 
hat he thought, that the ideas, by which we perceive 
an external world, are the ideas of the Deity himself, 
m whose mind the ideas of all things, past, present, and 
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future, must bare been from eternity ; for tbe Deity 
beiog intimately present to our minds at all timet, may 
diseover to us as much of bis ideas as he sees proper^ 
aeeording to certain established laws of nature : and in 
bis ideas, as in a mirror* we peroei?e wbaterer we do 
pereelveof tbe external world. 

Tbos we bave three systems, whieh maintain, that 
the ideas* which are tbe immediate objects of human 
knowledge, are eternal and immutable, and existed be- 
fore the things which they represent. There are other 
systems, according to which, the ideas, which are the 
immediate objects of all our thoughts, are posterior to 
tbe things which they represent, and derired from 
them. We shall give some account of these : but as 
they have gradually sprung out of the ancient Peripa- 
tetic system, it is neoessai7 to bq;in with some aecoaat 
of it. 

Aristotle taught, that all tbe objects of our thought 
enter at first by the senses ; and, sinoe the tense oan- 
■ot reoeife external material objects themteWet, it re- 
edves their species ; that is, their images or formtt 
without the matter ; at wax receivet the form of tbe 
teal without any of the matter of it. Hiete imaget or 
fbrmt, impretsed upon the senses, are called sensible 
spedeSf and are the objects only of the sensitive part of 
the mind : but, by various internal powers, they are 
retained, refined, and spiritualized, so as to become ob- 
jects of memory and imagination, and, ut lust, of pure 
intellection. When they ure objects of memory and 
of imagination, they get the name of phantatmt. Wheny 
by fhrther refinement, and being stripped of their par- 
ticularities, they become objects of science ; they are 
called tiifeUi^i6le speeies : to that every immediate ob- 
ject, whether of sente, of memory, of imagination, or 
of reasoning, must be some phantasm or q^ciet in the 
mind ittelf. 
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The followers of Aristotle, especially the school- 
meoj made great additions to this theory, which the 
author himself mentions rery briefly, and with an ap- 
pearance of reierve. They entered into large disqui- 
sitions with regard to the sensible species, what kind 
of things they are ; how they are sent forth by the ob- 
ject, and enter by the organs of the senses ; how they 
are preserved and refined by various agents, called in- 
ternal senses; oonceming the nnmber and offices of 
which they had many conti^oversies. But we shall not 
enter into a detail of these matters. 

The reason of giving this brief account of the theo- 
ry of the Peripatetics, with regard to the immediate 
objects of onr thoughts, is, because the doctrine of 
modem philosophers oonceming ideas is built upon it. 
Mr. Locke, who uses this word so very frequently, tells 
us^that he means the same thing by it, as is common- 
ly meant by species or phantasm. Oassendi, from whom 
Locke borrowed more than from any other author, 
says the same. The words species and phantasms are 
terms of art in the Peripatetic system, and the mean- 
ing of them is to be learned from it. 

The theory of Demoeritus and Epicums, on this 
snlgeot, was not very unlike to that of the Peripatet- 
ics. They held, that all bodies continually send 
forth slender films or spectres from their surface^ of 
such extreme subtilty, that they easily penetrate our 
gmss bodies^ or enter by the organs of sense, and 
stamp their image upon the mind. The sensible spe- 
cies of Aristotle was mere forms without matter. The 
tpectres of Epicurus were composed of a very subtile 
matter. 

Modem philosophers, as well as the Peripatetics and 
Epicureans of old, have conceived, that external ob- 
jeets eannot be the immediate objects of our thought ; 
that there must be some image of them in the mind 
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iticlf* in wliicht at in a mirrory Ihey are seen. And 
the name idea, in the pliilosuphical sense of il, is gifeii 
to those internal and immediate objects of our thoughts. 
The external thing is the remote or mediate objeot ; 
but the idea, or image of that object in the mind* is the 
immediate object, vvithout which we could have no per- 
eeptioot no remembrancey no conception of the mediate 
object. 

When, therefore^ in common language* we speak of 
having an idea of any thing, we mean no more by that 
expression but thinking of it. The vulgar alloWf that 
this expression implies a mind that thinks ; an act of 
that mind which we call thinking, and an object about 
which we think. But* besides these three* the philos- 
opher eonceives that there is a fourth, to wit* thetdeOf 
which is the immediate object. The idea is in the 
mind itself, and can have no existence but in a mind 
that thinks ; but the remote, or mediate object may be 
something external* as the sun or mtM>n ; it may be 
something past or future ; it may lie something whioh 
never existed. This is the philosophical meaning of 
the word idea ; and we may observe* that this meaning 
of that word is built u|M)n a philosophical opinion: for 
if philosophers had not believed that there are such 
immediate objects of all our thoughts in the mind* they 
would never have used the word idea to express them. 

I shall only add on this article, that although I maj 
have occasion to use the word iilea in this philosophical 
sense in explaining the opinions of others, I shall have 
no occasion to use it in expressing my own, because I be- 
lieve ideaSf taken in this sense, to be a mere fiction of 
philosophers. And in the popular meaning of the wordy 
there is the less occasion to use it, because the English 
words* thought f itofton* afprthensionf answer the pur^ 
pose as well as the Greek word tdea; with this advan- 
tage, that they are less ambiguous. There is indeed a 
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: of the yronl idea, which I (hink most agree- 
abU lo its u«e in luioieal philosophy, and which I woulA, ■ 
villinglv adopt) if use. the arbiter of language, did per* f 
mil. But this will coniK to be explained afterward. 

II. The word imprcMion U used hy Mr. Hunie, in 
•peaking of the opcralion* of tli« oiind. almost as oltea 
as ihe word iiiea ia hy Mr. Lovke. AVhat Ihe h 
calls ideas, the former divides into two elasaea ; one d 
which he calls impreasionsi the other ideas. 1 
make some observatiDns upon Mr. Hume's oxplicatiaqt 1 
of that word, and then consider the proper meaning o( 1 
it in the Knglisli language. 

•' Wb may divide, aaja Mr. Hume, Essays, vol. ii. 
page 18. all (he (lercci'tioDs of the human mind into 
two classes or species, which arc distinguished by their 
diilerent degrees of force and Tivacitj. "Tlie lesa 
lirely and forcible! are commooiy denominated thoiighli 
or ideas. The other species want a o'<imc in our lan- 
guage, and in most olhers ; let us therefore use a little 
freedom, and eall them impressions. B> tliis term t»i> 
preaitiom, then, I mean all uur more lively |>crooptioui, 
when wchrar, orsee, orfvi'l. or love, orhate,or i 
or will. Ideas are the less lively perceptions, of wliiol 
vc arc conscious, when we reflect on any of those s 
salions or movements above mcntloDcd." 

This is the explication Mr. Hume hath given in his 
Essays of the term impressions, when applied to the 
mind ; and bis explication of it, in his Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature, is to the same purftose. 

Disputes alwut words Mong rather to grammarians 
than (o philosophers; but philoaophers ought not lo 
escape censure when they corrupt a language, by using 
words in a way which ihe purity of the language wiU 
not uduiit. I find fault witlk Mr. HuuieS phraseology 
ia Lbo words I bare ijuoled, 
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Flntf Becatse be giret the name of perceptions to 
orery operation of the mind. Love is a peroeptiont 
hatred a perception. Desire is a pereeptiooy will is a 
perception ; and* by the same rule, a doubt* a question! 
a oommandf is a perception. This is an intolerable 
abuse of languagCf which no philosopher has authority 
to introduce. 

Secondly, When Mr. Hume says, that we may dhridc 
oR the perceftiona of the human mini info two ela89t$ 
or spedeSf which are distinguished by their degrees of 
force and vivacity ^ the manner of expression is loose 
and unphilosophical. To differ in species is one thing; 
to differ in degree is another, lliings which difll^r in 
degree only most be of the same species. It is a max- 
im of common senscy admitted by all men, iht^i greater 
and less do not make a change of species. The same 
man may differ in the degree of his force and yifacity 
in the morning and at night ; in health and in sickness : 
bat this is so far from making him a different spe- 
eies, that it does not so much as make him a diflbrent 
individual. To say, therefore^ that two different classes^ 
or species of perceptionst are distinguished by the de- 
grees of their force and vivacity, is to confound a dif- 
ference of degree with a difference of species^ which 
every man of understanding knows how to distinguish. 

Thirdly, We may observe that this author, having 
l^ven the general name of perception to all the opera- 
tions of the mind, and distinguished them into two 
classes or species, which differ only in degree of foree 
and vivacity, tells us, that he gives the name of impres- 
sions to all our more lively perceptions ; to wit, when 
we heart or see, or feel, or Iqvc, or hate, or desire, or 
wilL There is great confusion in this account of the 
meaning of the word impresston. When I see, this is 
an imprcffum. But wby has not the author told us. 
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tether he gives the name of imprasitm to the object 
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eeea.Drlo Ihat uct of my mind b; wliioh I see HI 
When I see ihe fuil moan, ibe full moon is one thinA J 
m^ perceiving il is annther thing. Which of these twtt 
Ibin^ dwn lie call an impression ! We are leli (o gitei 
lbii> : nor does all that this author writes about iin 
uuus clear this point. Ever; thin); he says tenili t 
darken it, and to lead us to think, that the full mo(N|4 
which 1 sec, and m^ seeing it are not two things, bi|(l 
One and (he same lliing. 

The same uhservation may he applied to every oth 
ianee Ihe author gives to illusti-ate the meaning of^ 
word iiH|ireMt)on. "When we hear, wher 
when we love, when we bale, when we desire, wbe^l 
«e will." In all ibese acts of ibe mind there luuat f 
he an object, which is heaitl, or felt, or loveil, 
hni<-d, or deiired. or willed. Thus, for inslaocei 
luvf my GOunlrj. This, sa^s Mr. Hume, is an in 
pratsion. But what i* the impremon 7 In it m; com 
tryf or in it the aflection I bear to ilf I ask the ph!:' 
loMpher tbii rjiieitlon ; hut I Rnd no answer to itT 
And when 1 re»(l all that be has wriUen on this sul 
jeci. I Rnil this word iinprcsgion sometimes used to s 
ni^ an operation of (he minil, sometimes Ihe object o 
the oprruiion ; hut, for (be iiiuiit part, it is a vague a 
uidelcrniinnl word that signifies boib. 

I know not whether it niaj' lie considered as an apol* ' 
ogf for such aliuse of words, in an author who aQder> 
s(o(mI i\w. language so well, and used it with so greu f 
proprietv in writing on other subjeeta, (hat Mr. Hume*i 
sj'stem. with regard to the mind, required a language 
of a difierent structure from (be common; or, if ex- 
pressed in plain English, Would have been too shooking 
to the common sense of mankind. To give an ins 
or two of Ibis. If a man receives a present on v 
be puts a high value : if he ice and bw«lk it, a 
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pot it in his poeketf this, says Mr. Hoin6» is an impretf* 
sian. If the roan only dream that he received sueh ft 
presenty this is an idea. Wherein lies the diflforenee 
between this impression and this idea ; between the 
dream and the reality ? They are difierent classes or 
tpeeies, says Mr. Hume : so far all men will agree with 
Um. But he adds, that they are distinguished only 
hj diflbrent degrees of force and vivacity. Here he in- 
sinuates a tenet of his own, in contradiction to the com- 
mon sense of manldnd. Common sense convinces every 
man, that a lively dream is no nearer to a reality than 
a fidnt one ; and that if a man should dream that he 
had all the wealth of Croesus, it would not pot one 
fiurthing in his pocket. It is impossible to fabricate 
argnments against such undeniable principles, without 
confounding the meaning of words. 

In like manner, if a man would persuade me, that 
the moon which I see, and my seeing it, are not two 
things, but one and the same thing, he will answer his 
purpose less by arguing this point in plain English, than 
by confounding the two under one name, such as that 
of an imprtsaion: for such is the power of words, that 
if we can be brought to the habit of calling two things 
that are connected fry the same name^ we are the more 
easily led to believe them one and the same thing. 

Let us next consider the proper meaning of the word 
bnpressian in English, that we may see how far it is 6t 
to express either the operations of the mind, or their 
dijeets. 

When a figure is stamped upon a body by pressure, 
that figure is called an impresriout as the impression of 
a seal on wax, of printing types, or of a copperplate, on 
paper. This seems now to bo the literal sense of the 
word; the eflbct borrowing its name fVom the cause. But 
hj metaphor or analogy , like most o( her words, its mean- 
ing is extended, so as to signify any chaoge produced 
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is ft body hy the operutiun uf ttoitic esleroal eaase. A 
m of iliu Imntl umkfs no iiii{ir-c anion on& slonr wall; 
il « ballvry ol'cMnnon iiiiiy> 'I'lio niiton nii««s u liiUr 
ibc ooeant but mukcs nv impressiuD <id rivri's and 

\Vltnn we spi^ab of making an impressiua on flic 
mind, ihu wuiil is rarciol siill litrtltci- from ir» liliTuI 
moflning; use. liowfvcr, uliicli in Ihi; arbilei- »r Inti- 
gttu)^. aulkorizpi this Hi>i>licaiitin of it, A% when me 

', iLut aduiwiilinn and rciiruurtnakEi lildc iiiiprt'Svion 

(hoRo wlia are coaHriut'd in bad Imliiia. 'I'tir same 
lanuui-ite delivctrd in unc wiiy, iiiakpn a strong Im|ii-CB- 
oa Ihehearrra; dt-Uviired inunollierwaj', it iiiakua 
W iiii(tre«iiiun n( all. 

Il may be obsprved, llial in suali pxamptes. rd Im- 
pressiun made un the niind alwav* implii^H Home L-hango 
or purpose or will ; some ucw liabi) produord. or some 
fbrmci- hubil wrakt-ned ; some puasiiun raised or allaj- 
ed. WluMi iuob vhanges are firoductd hy pdrsuusion, 
example, or anj PNlri-nuluaust;. we sii^ ihul such vau&os 
make an itnprcKsioo upon llic mind. Itui wht>n ihinj^t 
tV» tiava, OP heard, or a|itirehemU''il, wilhoui pi-odueing 
my piUsitiii or euioliua, ue tjay (hat they make no iin> 
fvctaion. 

in the iQost extcHBivo tLcnse. an imprctsion is a 
'tbaagc produced ia lomc passive aulyect by ibe opera- 
fioa of an rsiernnl euusc. If we suppose an active be- 
ing to produeu aii> change in iUelf by its own aolive 
powert lltii 19 never called aci impresition. Il is (he 
net «r operation of the being itself, not an impression 
upon it. From tliin il appears, ihal to give (bo name 
of an impression to any efieet produced in the wind, is 
to supjioto thai tbo mind does not aet al all in ibe pro- 
duction oftbateSVct. If seeing, hearing, desiring, will- 
iog, be operatiouB of the minil, tbcy cannot be imprei- 
fions. If Ukey be iiupresaiuns, they oannot bo oponi> 

VOL. u. « 
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tiont of the mind. In the alriMture of all huigotgM 
thojr are eoo«idere>d at aett or operatioot of Che mind 
itielf, and the names given them implj Ibis. To eall 
tbem inprestion«« therefore* in to trespass against the 
strueiuret not of a partieular language onljr, but of all 
langnages. 

If the word raqnvMiofi be an improper word to sig- 
nify the operations of the mind, it is at least as iin- 
proper to signify their olyeets ; for would anj man be 
thought to speak with propriety* who should saj thai 
the sun is an impressionf that the earth and the sea 
are impressions ? 

It is eomoMmlj believed, and taken for granted* thai 
every language, if it be suffleienily copious in wordst 
is equality fit to express all opinioosy whether they be 
true or false. I apprehend, howevert that there is an 
exeeptioo to this general mile, which deserves our no- 
tiee. There are eertain common opinions ot mankindt 
opoB which the structure and grammar of all laa* 
gwages are founded. While these opinions are com- 
moo to all men, there will be a great similarity in all 
languages that are to be found on the Ikce of the earth. 
8ueh a similariij there really is ; for we find in all lan- 
guages the same parts of speech, the distinction of 
nouns and verbn, the distinction of nouns into adjee« 
tive and substantive* of verbs into active and passive* 
In verbs we find like tenses, moods, persons* aad nun- 
bers. There are general rules of grammar, the saaso 
in all languages. This similarity of structure in all 
languages shews an uniformity among men in thoca 
opinions upon which the structure of language is foimd- 

ed. 

If* for instance* we should suppose that there was a 
nation who believed that the things which we eall al- 
tribiites might exist without a sniyecty there would be 
in their language no distinction between adjeetives aai 
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Bobstavthrety nor would it be a rule wi<h them thai an 
ndjeetive has no meaninf^. unless when joined to a sub- 
atanihre. If there was may nation who did not distin- 
guish between acting and being aeted upon* there 
would in their language be no distiuetion between aetiTe 
and passive verbs* nor would i( be a rule that the aetive 
Terb most have an agent in the nominative case ; but 
tliat* in the passive verb, the agent must be in an ob* 
Uqoe ease. 

The strueture of all languages is grounded upon eon- 
mon notions, whieh Mr. Hume*s philosophy opposest 
and endeavours to overturn. This no doubt led him to 
wnrp the eomroon language into a conformity with his 
pijneipies ; but we ought not to imitate him in this, 
until we are satisfied that his principles are built on a 
solid foundation. 

Ilk Sensation is a name given by philosophers to an 
mot of mind, whieh may be distinguished from all oth- 
ers by this, that it hath no object distinct from the not 
itself. Pain of every l^ind is an uneasy sensation. 
When I am pained, I eannot say that the pain I feel 
is one thing, and that my feeling it is another thing. 
They are one and the same thing, and eannot be dis- 
joined, even in imagination. Pain, when it is not felt* 
has no existenee. It can be neither greater nor less 
in degree or duration, nor any thing else in kind, than 
it is felt to be. It cannot exist by itself, nor in any 
subject, but in a sentient being. No quality of an in- 
nnimate insentient being can have the least resem* 
hianee to it. 

What we have said of pain may be applied to every 
other sensation. Some of them are agreeable, otheri 
nneiuy, in various degrees. These being objects of de- 
sire or aversion, have some attention given to them; 
but many are indifferent, and so little attended to» thai 
they ha? e no name in any language. 
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Most operations oFthe mind, that have namH In ebto- 
non lanf^iage, are eomplei to their natare* and made 
up of variovs ingredient§» or more simple aets ; lrhilAi» 
though conjoined in our eonslitutioo* must be dis- 
joined by abstraetion* in order to our having a dis- 
tinet and seientifio notion of the complex operation. 
In sueh operations* sensation fbr the most part makes 
an ingredient. Those vho do not attend to the eOlii* 
plex nature of such operations* are apt to resolve theiki 
Into some one of the simple aets of wMeh they are 
compounded, overlooking the others: and from this 
cause many diMputen have been raised, and many errors 
have been occasioned with regard to the nature of such 
operations. 

The perception of external objects is accompanied 
with some sensation corresponding to the object per- 
ceivedt and such sensations have, in many cases* in all 
languages, the same name with the external objeeC 
which they always accompany. The difBenlty of dis* 
joining by abstraction, things thus constantly coffin- 
ed in the course of nature, and things, which have one 
and the same name In all languages, has likewise been 
frequently an occasion of errors in the philosophy of 
the mind. To avoid such errors, nothing is of mora 
importance than to have a distinct notion of that sim- 
ple act of the mind, which we call sfnmiHon, and 
which we have endeavoured to describe. By this 
means we shall find it more easy to distinguish it fh»as 
every external object that it accompanies, and frosa 
every other act of tlie mind that maj be conjoined 
with it. For this purpose it is likewise of importancOf 
that the name of sensation should, in philosophical 
writings, be appropriated to signify this simple act nf 
the mind, without including any thing more in Its sig- 
aiUcaiion, or being applied to ottier parposes. 
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I AM ^rfd an obsenration eoneeniing the word/e €l- 
ing. l%ft word his (oo raeanhigs. First, it signHbi 
the prreeptioos we h&Ye df exf emal objects, hf the sense 
of touch. When we speak of feelmg a body to be hard 
or sofu rough or sfnoofh» hot or cold, to feel these 
tfaiag8« is to perceive them hy toaeh. They are exter- 
nal things, and that act of l!he miod by which we fed 
thtein, is easily distinguished from the objects felt : seo- 
tmdiy 9 the vfori feeling is used to signify the same thing 
as sensattonf which we have just now explained ; and, 
in this sense, it has no object ; the feeling and the thing 
felt arc one and the tame. 

Perhaps betwixt feeling, taken in this last sense^attd 
sensation, there may be this small diflTerence, that sen- 
sation is most commonly used to signify those feelings 
which we have by our external senses and bodily appe- 
tites, and all our bcidily pains and pleasures. But there 
areyeelin^^of a nobler nature accompanying our aflfec- 
tions, our moral judgments, and our determinations in 
matters of taste, to which the word sensation is less 
properly applied. 

1 liafe premised these obsermtions on tim meanhig 
of certain words that feequenfly occur in treating off 
this sutyect, for two reasdns; first, that I msiy he the 
better understood when i use them ; and, secondly, 
that those who would make any progress inthis brandh 
of science, may accostom themseh'es to attend very 
carefully to the meaning of words that are used in it* 
They may be assured of this, that the ambiguity &t 
words, mid the vagne and improperapplleation of thenif 
have thrown more darkness upon thissubject, than the 
subtilty and intricacy of things. 

When we use common words, we ought to use theifei' 
in the sense in which they are most commonly o<9ed b]r 
the best and purest writers in the language ; and. when 
we bafe aeeasioa to enlarge dr-resti4ciliie neaaingM^ 



a oanimoii word* or to give it nore preeiikNi Aam U 
has in oommoo langaagOi the reader ooght to hmym 
waniing oi this, otherwise we slmil impoeo upoa o«iw 
telvet aiid open him. 

A Yery renpeelaUe writer hai given ua a good es> 
asiple of thia Uad* ky exiilaiaiiig, io an appendis to hia 
Elementt of Critieisnit the terns be has oeeasioa to 
wse. la that Appendix, aiost of the words are explafaN 
od on whieh I boTe been making observatioas. And 
the ezpUeation I hoYe given» I thinlL» agreeSf for tho 
BMst part, with his. 

Other words that need ezpUeation shall be exphfai- 
od as they oeeur. 
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FinrCIPLBS TAKBH lOB OBHTTBD. 

As there are words eommon to philosophers and to 
the ?ulgar» whieh need no ezplication ; so there are 
prineiples eomnon to both* whieh need no proofy and 
whieh do not ad nit of direet proof. 

Oae who ap|ilies to any braneb of seienee must be 
oome to years of understanding, and oonsequently nasi 
have exereised hia reasooy and the other powers of liia 
Blind, in various ways. He must have formed variova 
opinions and prineiples, by whieh he eondoets himself 
in the affairs of life. Of those prineiples. some aiw 
oommon to all men, being evident in themselves, and 
so neeessary in the eooduet of life, that a man eannot 
live and aot aeoording to the rules of eommon pmdoBoo 
without them. 

All nen that have eommon understanding agree in 
■aeh priBoiplee, and oonsider a man as lunatiOf or des- 
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lateofeammon sonse, who drnirs nr cftlli thfm ia 
l)up«rioti. Thus, ir un; man were rnuml or so srranga i 
n (tim AH no( (u iK-lk've his own ejea ; lo |)iit nu (rnW J 
in liis senses, nor have the Inasl regant (o iheir Ifsll-' 3 
moBj ; would an^' man (hink it worlli wliilv (o rt-aHOflr f 
gravely wllh such a person, and, by ai^ument. 
tIdcc him uf liii error? Hurely no wi«c man wouW 1 
For before men can reason lugether. they mu<t( agrMf a 
in Grsl principles ; and il is imposaible (o reason whit \ 
a man who bas nu pHnviples inoommon with you. 

Tlier«are, iberefure, common principJes, which a 
the foandaiionofall reasoning, and Dfall science . 8u^1 
comiDon principles seldom admit nf dircci prool'; nfll'^ 
do they need it. Men need not to be taught thorn; foV ' 
tbey an such at all men of citmniun understanding j 
know : or such, at least, as lliey give a ready absent (< 
as soon as Ihry atr proposed and understood. 

Such principles, when we have oecasion (o uso thei 
in science, arc ealled axioms. And, although it be n 
absolutely necessary, yrl ■( may be of great use, lo' ^ 
point out the principles or axioms on which a seienoa^ | 
i^ grounded. 

Thus, maihemalicians, before they prove any of tbtf j 
propositions of mathcmaiioi, lay down certain axiomi* [ 
or oommon principles, upon which (hey bnild tbeiK J 
reasonings. And although those axioms be trutbtf f 
which every man knew before ; such as, that the whoW I 
is greater than a part, that equal quantities added !■> I 
equal quantities make equal sums; yet when we » 
Dothing assumed in the proof of malbcmatical pmpft^ 1 
rilionsi Iwt such seif-evident axiams, the proposition* I 
appear nore certain, and leave no room for doubt oB- [ 
dispute. 

In all other sciences, as well as in mathematics, if J 
nill be found, thai (here are a few common prineiplesy< j 
which all Ibe reasonings in that scieii' 
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groiiadtd» and into whieb tbejr maj be mohed. If 
tfaeae were peiBied «mi and eoBsidtred* we »boiild be 
better able to judge wbat itrata W0f be laid upon Ibe 
eeneluaioas bi tbat teienee. If tbe prineiplea be eer* 
taiB» tbe eoaelasipas ju«t|jr drawa fmm Ibem motl be 
eertauk If tbe piiacifilet be ooljr probable* tbe eoa* 
dasieas eaa oa|)r be probable. If tbe prUMii|>Iea bo 
fUeot dobioae. or dMoure, the tuperstnietare Ibat it 
baib upoa tbem maU partake of tbe weakaoM of tbe 
foundatioQ* 

Sir ieaao Nevtoo« tbe greatetl of aatufal phihiBo- 
phert, bat girea aa eaample well worlbj of imiioM^ib 
kgf iayiag ilowB the eoianion pfiaeiplee or aiUuof* oa 
whieb the rtaeoniaBS ia aataral philosophy are bidU* 
Before tbie was tteaet the reaaoniage of pbUo8oplier%i 
hi thai teieBee, were at ^ague aad imeertaia at thqp 
are ia meet others. Nothiag wim fixed ; all was dis* 
pate aad eoatroverej : hat« by this happy expfdieot, 
a solid fouadatioa is laid ia tbat seieoee, and a aobla 
•aperstraetave is raised upon it« aboat which there is 
BOW ao Biore dispute or eoatroversy among mea of 
knowledge* than there b about the conelusioas of 
aiatbeniaties. 

It mayt however, be obsenred* that the first priaei- 
plee of aataral pbilosofihy are of a quite diflTereat na- 
tare fron natheniaiieal aiioms. They have aot tho 
same kiad of erideoeot nor are they neeessary truths^ 
as awthematieal axioms are. They are soeh as these : 
that similar eileets proeeed from the saaie or similar 
eaases: that we oaght to admit of no other eaasee af 
natural eflfrets* but sueh as are true* and saflcieat to 
aeeoont for the efleets. These are prineiplrs. whieh» 
though they have not the same kind of evidenee that 
Bathematieal axioms have, yet have siieh evidenee* that 
every asaa of eemmon understanding reailily asseate 
ta thoBif aad finds it absolatoly aeeesiai7 to eondaet 
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Iiis aetioDB and opinions by them, in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life. 

Though it has not been usual* yet 1 conceive it 
may be useful, Co point out some of those things ivhieh 
1 shall take for granted, as first principles in treating 
of the mind and ic« faculties. There U the more occa- 
sion for this ; because very ingenious men. such as Des 
Cartes, Malebranche, Arnaud, Locke, and many oth- 
ers« have lost much labour, by not distinguishing things 
which require proof, from things which, though they 
may admit of illustration, yet being self evident* do not 
admit of proof. When men attempt to deduce such 
self-evident principles from others more evident, they 
always fall into inconclusive reasoning: and the con- 
sequence of this has been, that others, such as Berke- 
ley and Hume, finding the arguments brought to prove 
such first principles to be weak and inconclusive, have 
been tempted first to doubt of them, and afterward to 
deny them. 

It is so irksome to reason with those who deny first 
principles, that wise men commonly decline it. Tet 
it is not impossible, that what is only a vulgar preju- 
dice may be mistaken for a fii*st principle. Nor is it 
impossible, that what is really a first principle* may, by 
the enchantment of words, have such a mist thrown 
about it, as to hide its evidence, and to make a man of 
candour doubt of it. Such cases happen more fre- 
quently perhaps in this science than in any other; but 
they are not altogether without remedy. There are 
ways by which the evidence of first principles may be 
made more apparent when they are brought into dis- 
pute ; but they require to be handled in a way peculiar 
to themselves. Their evidence is not demonstrative, 
but intuitive. They require not proof, but to be placed 
in a proper point of view. This will be shown mimre 
fully in Its proper place, and applied to those jery 
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priooiples which we now mssume. In the mean time^ 
when they are proposed as first principles, the reader 
is put on his guard, and warned Co consider whether 
they have a just claim to tliat character. 

1. First, then, I shall take it for granted, that I ihmkf 
that I remember^ that I reasout andt in generaU that I 
really perform all those operations of mind of which I 
am conscious. 

The operations of our minds are attended with con- 
teioumuss; and this consciousness is the evidenccy the 
only evidenoe« which we have or ean have of their 
existence. If a man should take it into hit head to 
think or to say that bis consciousness may deceive 
himf and to require proof that it cannott I know of w 
proof that ean be given him; he must be left to him- 
•elft as a man that denies first principlest without which 
there can be no reasoning. Every man finds himself 
under a necessity of believing what consciousness tes- 
tifies, and every thing that hath this testimony is to bo 
taken as a first principle. 

2. As by consciousness we know certainly the exist- 
ence of our present thoughts and passions ; so we 
know the past by remembrance. And when thoy are 
recent, and the remembrance of them fresh, the knowl- 
edge of them, froni such distinct remembrance, is, in 
its certainty and evidencCf next to that of conscious- 
ness. 

S. But it is to be observed, that we are conscious of 
many things to wlilch we give little or no attcntioa* 
We can hardly attend to several things at the same 
time ; and our attention is commonly employed about 
that which is the ol(ject of our thought, and rarely 
about the thought itself. Thus, when a man is angry, 
his attention is turned to the injury done him, or the 
injurious person ; and he gives very little attention to 
the passitMi of anger, although be is consciouf of it. It 
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is in our power^ hovevery when we eome (o the years 
of onderstandingf to give attention to our own thoughts 
and passions, and the various operations of our minds. 
And when we make these the objects of our attention, 
either while they are present, or when they are recent 
' and fVesh in our memoryf this act of (he mind is called 
rejleelion. 

We take it for granted, therefore, that, by attentive 
reflectioUf a man may have a clear and certain knowl- 
edge of the operations of his own mind ; a knowledge 
no less clear and eertain, than that which he has of an 
external object when it is set before his eyes. 

This rtflecKon is a kind of intuition ; it gives a like 
oonviotion with regard to internal objects, or things in 
the mind, as tho faculty of seeing gives with regard to 
objects of sight. A man must, therefore, be convinced 
beyond possibility of doubt of every thing with re- 
gard to the operations of his own mind, which he 
clearly and distinctly discerns by attentive reflection. 

4. I take it for granted, that all the thoughts I am 
conscious of, or remember, are the thoughts of one and 
the same thinking principle, which I call myself or my 
mind. Eveiy man has an immediate and irresistible 
conviction, not only of his present existence but of his 
continued existence and identity, as far back as he can 
remember. If any man should think fit to demand a 
proof that the thoughts he is successively conscious of, 
belong to one and the same thinking principle ; if he 
should demand a proof that he is the same person to- 
day as he was yesterday, or a year ago, I know no 
proof that can be given him : he must bo left to him- 
selff either as a man that is lunatic, or as one who 
denies first prineiples, and is not to be reasoned with. 

Every man of a sound mind finds himself under a 
necessity of bdieving his own identity, and continued 
•xitteMe. The oonvietion of tUs is immediate and 
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irresistible ; and if be shoaM lose thii eonvietioBf it 
would be a oertain proof of insanif j^, whieb is not to be 
remedied by reasoning. 

5. 1 uU(e it for granted, that tbere are some tbinge 
wbieb eannot exist by (bemseWes* but must be in sooie* 
thing else to wbieb thej belong, as qualities, or attri- 
butes. 

Thus, motion eannot eiist but in something that la 
moved. And to suppose that there ean be motion 
while every thing is at rest, is a gross and palpable ab» 
surdity. In like manner, hardness and softness, sweet- 
ness and bitterness, are things whieh eannot exist by 
themselves ; they are qualities of something whieb it 
hard or soft, sweet or bitter. That thing, whatever H 
be, of whieh they are qualities, is ealled their mlfjtttf 
and such qualities necessarily suppose a subjeet. 

Things whieh may exist by themselves, and do not 
neeessarily suppose the existenee of any thing else, are 
called auhstances ; and with relation to the qualities or 
attributes that belong to them, they are called the mb- 
jects of such qualities or attributes. 

All the things which we immediately perceive by 
our senses, and all the things we are conscious of, ave 
things which must be in something else as their sub- 
ject. Thus by my senses, I perceive figure, colour, 
hardness, softness, motion, resistance, and such lilie 
things. But these are qualities, and must neeessarily 
be in something that is figured, coloured, hard or soft, 
that moves, or resists. It is not to these qualities, bat 
to that which is the subject of them, that we give the 
name of bodt^. If any man should think fit to deay 
that these things are qualities, or that, they require 
any inhjeet, I leave him to enjoy his opinion, as a bmb 
who denies first principles* and is not fit to be reason- 
ed with. If he has common nnderstaodiogt be will 
iad that he eannot converse half an beer withoel any- 
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; things which tmpljr the oootrarj' of what he pro- 
MW8 10 believe. 

Jn like muiiner, the ihiogs I um conHcioua uf, such 
klhaiisht. roui4uniag. desire, ncueisarilj luppose aome- 
^ig that thinks, that reasons, that desires. We do 

I give the nume of mind tv tboughl. reason, ur i]e- 
: but Id that bt^ng which thinks, which rcasonsi 
and wbi«b desires. 

Tb»t ever; act ur uperation. (bererure, supposes ai 
agent, that over; quality supposes a subject, are things 
which I du nut attempt to prove, but take fur granted. 
Ever; man »f cooinion understanding discerns this im- 
tnt-diately. and eannut entertain the least doubt of it. 
In all languages, ue And eei-tain words, nhich, b; grani' 
tnarians. are ealled adjectives. Sueb words denote at- 
tributes, and every adjective must have a substantive 
to which it belongs ; that is, ever; attribute must have 
a subject. In all languages, we find active verbs, which 
denote aumeaotion or operation; and it is a rundamenlul 
rule in the grammar of all languages, that such a verb 
sBppnsena person ; that is, in other words, that ever; 
action must have an agent. We take it, therefore, as a 
first principle, that goodness, wisdom, and virtue, can 
enlv be in some beingtiiat is good, wise. and virtuous; 
that thinking supposes a being that thinks; and tbat 
ever; 0|icratian we arc eonsoiotis of supjioscs an agent 
that nperales, which wc call mind. 

6. 1 lake it for granted, that in most operations of 
the mind, there must lie annhjecl distinct from the op- 
eration itself. I cannot soe, without seeing something. 
To see, without iiaving an; object of sight, is absurd, 
I cannot remember, without remembering something. 
The thing remembered is past, while the remembrance 
of it is present ; and therefore the operation and the ob- 
ject »f it must be distinct things. The operationsof our 
niads are denoted, in all languages, b; active transitive 
verbs, which, from their construction in grammar, re- 
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quire not only a person or agentt bat likewise an otyeet 
of Ihe operation. Thus the verb know, denotes an opem* 
tion of mind. From the general strueture of language* 
this ?erb requires a person ; I linoWf 700 know* or lie 
knows : but it requires no less a noun in the aeeasatlfe 
ease, denoting the thing known ; for be that knowit 
must know something ; and to know, without having 
any object of knowledge, is an absurditj too gross to 
admit of reasoning. 

7. We ought likewise to take for granted, as lint 
principles, things wherein we find an tinfvfrsal agru^ 
mentf among the learned and unlearned, in the diflRprent 
nations and ages of the world. A oonsent of ages and 
nations, of the learned and vulgar, ought, at least, to 
have great authority, unless we can show some prejn- 
diee, as universal as that consent is, which might be 
the cause of it. Truth is one, but error is infinite. 
There are many truths so obvious to the human fhoul- 
ties, that it may be expected that men should unive^ 
sally agree in them. And this is actually found to lie 
the case with regard to many truths, against which we 
find no dissent, unless perhaps that of a few skeptical 
philosophers, who may justly be suspected, in such 
cases, to differ from the rest of mankind, through pride, 
obstinacy, or some favourite passion. Where there is 
such universal consent in things not deep nor intricate, 
but which lie. as it were, on the surface, there is the 
greatest presumption that can be, that it is the natural 
result of the human faculties ; and it must have great 
authority with every sober mind that loves truth. Ma- 
jor enim pars eo fere deferri »olet quo a naiura iedu- 
dfiir. Cic. de off. 1. 41. 

Perhaps it may be thought that it is impossible to col- 
leet the opinions of all men upon any point whatsoever, 
and, therefore, that this maxim can be of no use. But 
there are many eases wherein it is otherwise. WIm 
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oan doobt, for instaoee^ whether mankind havct in all 
ages* believed the existence of a material world5 and 
that those things which they see and handle are real^ 
and not mere illusions and apparitions 7 Who can doubts 
whether mankind have universally believed, that everj 
thing that begins to exist, and every change that hap- 
pens in nature, must have a cause ? Who can doubts 
whether mankind have been universally persuaded tliat 
there is a right and a wrong in human conduct 7 Some 
things which* in certain circumstances, they ought to 
do, and other things which they ought not to do 7 The 
universality of these opinions, and of many such that 
might be named, is sufficiently evident, from the whole 
tenor of men's conduct, as far as our acquaintance 
reaches, and from the records of history, in all ages 
and nations, that are transmitted to us. 

There are other opinions that appear to be universalf 
from what is common in the structure of all languages, 
ancient and modern, polished and barbarous. Laa- 
goage is the express image and picture of human 
ttioughts ; and from the picture, we may draw veiy 
certain conclusions with regard to the original. We 
find, in all languages* the same parts of speech* nouns 
substantive and adjective, verbs active and passive* va- 
ried according to the tenses of past, present and fu- 
ture; we find adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. 
There are general rujes of syntax, common to all lan- 
guaiges. This uniformity in the structure of language, 
shows a certain degree of uniformity in those notions 
upon which the structure of language is grounded. 

We find, in the structure of all languages, the dis- 
tinction of acting* and being acted upon, the distinc- 
tion of action and agent, of quality and sulyect, and 
many others of the like kind ; which shews* that these 
distinctions are founded in the universal sense of man- 
kind. We shall have frequent occasion to argue froin 
the sense of mankind expresedin the structure of Ian- 
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gaage ; and therefore it was proper here to take no- 
tice of the force of argument drawn (fom this topic. 

8. 1 need hardly say* that I shall also take for grant- 
ed such facts as are attested to the conviction of all 
sober and reasonable men^ either by onr senses, by 
memory, or by human testimony. Althongh some 
writers on this subject have disputed the authority of 
the senses, of memory, and of every human faculty ; yet 
we find, that such persons, in the conduct of life, in 
pursuing their ends, or in avoiding dangers* pay the 
same regard to the authority of their senses, and other 
faculties, as the rest of mankind. Bv this they give 
ns just ground to doubt of their candour in their pm- 
fesslons of skepticism. 

This, indeed, has always been the fate of the few 
that have professed skepticism, that, when they hav6 
done what they can to discredit their senses, they 
find themselves, after all. under a necessity of trusting 
to them. Mr. Hume has been so candid as to acknowl- 
edge this ; and it is no less true of those who have not 
shewn the same oandour. For I never heard that any 
skeptic run his head against a post, or stepped into a 
kennel, because he did not believe his eyes. 

Upon the whole, I acknowledge, that we ought to be 
cautious, that we do not adopt opinions as first prinei- 
|desy which are not entitled to that character. But 
there is surely the least danger of men's beinic imposed 
npon in this way, when such principles openly lay elaini 
to the character, and are thereby fairly exposed to the 
examination of those who may dispute their anthorily* 
We do not pretend, that those things that are laid down 
as first principles may not be examined, and that we 
ought not to have our ears open to what may he plead- 
ed against their being admitted as such. Let us deal 
with them, as an upright judge does with a witness who 
has a Cmt ekaraeter. He pays a rcf;ard to the testi- 
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mony of such a ivitness* while his character is unim- 
peached. But if it can be shewn that he was suborn- 
ed, or that he is influenced by malice or partial favour, 
his testimony loses all its credit, and is justly rejected. 
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EvEBY branch of human knowledge hath its proper 
principles, its projler foundation and method of reason- 
ing ; and, if we endeavour to build it upon any other 
foundation, it will never stand firm and stable. Thus 
the historian builds upon testimony, and rarely indulges 
conjecture. The antiquarian mixes coiyecture with 
testimony : and the former often makes the larger in- 
gredient. The mathematician pays not the least re- 
gard either to testimony or conjecture, but deduces 
CTcry thing, by demonstrative reasoning, from his defi- 
nitions and axioms. Indeed, whatever is built upon 
coigecture,i8 improperly called science ; for conjecture 
may beget opinion, but cannot produce knowledge. 
Natural philosophy must be built upon the phenomena 
of the material system, discovered by observation and 
experiment. 

When men first began to philosophize, that is, to 
earry their thoughts beyond the objects of sense, and 
to inqnire into the eauses of things, and the secret op- 
erations of nature, it was very natural for them to in- 
dulge conjeeture; nor was it to be expected, that, in 
many ages, they should discover the proper and scien- 
tiflo way of proceeding in philosophical disquisitions. 
Accordingly we find, that the most ancient systems in 
every branch of philosophy were nothing but the eon- 

YOL. II. 8 
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Jeetores of men famous for their ivisdom^ whose lame 
gave antbority to their opinions. Thusy in early agest 
wise men conjectured, that this earth is a Tast plafaif 
•urrounded on all hands by a boundless ocean. That 
from this ocean, the sun, moon, and starsy emerge at 
their rising, i^id plunge into it again at their setting. 

With regard to the mind, men in their rudest stale 
are apt to conjecture, that the principle of life in a man 
is his breath ; because the most obvious distinction be- 
tween a living and a dead man is, that the one breathes, 
and the other does not. To this it is owing, that, in 
aneieat langnages, the word which denotes the sonl, is 
thai which property signifies breath or air. 

As men advance in knowledge, their first conjee- 
lores appear silly and childish, and give place to oth- 
ers, wUeh tally better with later observations and dit- 
ooveries. Thus, one system of philosophy succeeds an* 
olher, without any claim to superior merit, bnt thh, 
that it is a more ingenious system of ooqjectures, and 
aeeounis better for common appearances. 

To omit many ancient systems of this kind, Des 
Cartes, about the middle of the last century, dissatis- 
fied with the materia frima, the substantial forms, wai 
^ the oeeutt fuaUlies of the Peripatetics, conjectured 
boldly, that the heavenly bodies of our system are ear- 
ned round by a vortex or whirlpool of subtile matter, 
just as straws and chaff are carried round in a tub of 
vrater. He conjectured, that the soul is seated in a 
small gland in the brain, called the pineal ;Iand .• thai 
there, as in her chamber of presence, she receives in- 
telligence of every thmg that afiects the senses, by 
means of a subtile fluid contained in the nerves, ealM 
the animal spirits ; and that she despatches these ani- 
mal spirits, as her messengers, to put in motion the 
several muscles of the body, as there is oceasioo. By 
such eonjeetores as these, Des Cartes could account 






every phenomenon in nature, in audi » plausible 
alter, a» gave xaliafaolion to a girnl part of (he Icura- 
vorJil for more (hnn half a eentur^'. 
-Sucb oonJecluroB in philosophical inaltcrs liavc cotu- 
ilf got (ho name of hyjiothcscti or theories. And 
in*rn(ion of a hypothesis, fountlcd un some slight 
ibabiliticsr which accounts for many appearanecs of 
arc, has Ijci^n considered as tlic higbeat attainment 
I philosopher. If the bj-polhesis hangs well togeth- 
is cmbcllisbctl hy a lively imagination, and serves 
account for common appearances; it is consitlorcd 
many as having all the iiualilies that sbonld recom- 
ind it to our belief; and all that ought to ho rciiuir- 
I in a pbiloBophical system. 

There is such proneness in men of genius to invent 
'theses, and in others to acquiesce in tbem as tho 
lost vhieb Ibc human fnculties ean attain in pbilos- 
thal it is of the last consequence to the progress 
■f real knowledge, that men should have a clear and 
distinct understanding of the nnture of bypothescs in 
philosnpby, and of the regard that is due to them. 

Although some conjeclures may have a considerable 
degree of pi-oliahility, yet it is evidently in the nature 
ofoonjcelurc lo be uncertain. In every case, the as- 
acnl ought to be proportioned lo the evidence; fur to 
believe (Irmly, what has but a small degree of proba- 
bility, is a manifest abuse of our understanding. Now, 
tliough tre may, in many cases, form very probable con- 
Jeeltires concerning the works of men, every eonjee- 
we can form with regard to the works of God, has 
li(tl« probability as the conjectures of a child with 

rd to the works of a man. 
The visdom of God exceeds that of the wisest man, 
more than tliat of the wisest man exceeds the wisdom 
of a child. If a child were (o eotyeoture how an army 
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is to be formed in the day of battle ; lioi¥ a city is to 
be fortified, or a state governed ; >vhat chance has be 
to guess right? A» little chance has the wisest niaa 
when he pretends to conjecture how the planets moTe 
in their courses, how the sea ebbs and flows^ and how 
our minds act upon our bodies. 

If a thousand of the greatest wits that ever the worM 
produced, were, without any previous knowledge in 
anatomy, to sit down and eontrive how, and by what 
internal organs the various functions of the human body 
are carried on ; how the blood is made to eireulatOf 
and the limbs to move, they would not in a thousand 
years hit upon any thing like the truth. 

Of all the discoveries that have been made eoneera- 
ing the inward strneture of the human body, never one 
was made by conjecture. Accurate observations of 
anatomists have brought to light innumerable artifices 
of nature in the contrivance of this machine of the hu- 
man body, which we cannot but admire as exeellently 
adapted to their several purposes. But the most saga- 
cious physiologist never dreamed of them till they were 
disoovered. On the other hand, innumerable conjec- 
tures, formed in difierent ages, with regard to the struc- 
ture of the body, have been confuted by observationt 
and none ever confirmed. 

What we have said of the internal structure of the 
human body, may be said, with justice, of every other 
part of the works of God, wherein any real diseovery 
has been made. Such discoveries have always beea 
made by patient observation, by accurate experimenttf 
or by conclusions drawn by strict reasoning from ob- 
servations anu experiments, and such discoveries have 
always tended to refute, but not to confirm, the theo- 
ries and hypotheses which ingenious men had in- 
rented. 
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B lliis is a fact confirmeil Uy llie history of p 
opbj in all past agcsi it ought to liave tnught men, lon^ - 
ago, to Ircal with jtist contempt lijpolheses in cvtry I 
branch of philosopli}', anil to Uespair of ever atlvancing'i 
real knowledge in that way. The Intlian philosopher,*! 
being at a loss to know how the earth was supported) *1 
invented the hypothesis ol' a huge elephant; and ibi* 
elephant he supposed to stand upon the back of a h 
lurloise. This bypolhcais, however ridiculous it ap< 
pears to us, might seem very reasonable to other I 
lUaas, who knew no more than the inventor of it ; and*-] 
the same will bo the fate of all hypotheses invented'' 
hy men to account for iho works of God : they may 
have a decent and plausible appearance to those who 
are not more knowing than the inventor; hut, when 
men come to bo more enlightened, they will alwaji 
appear ridiculous and cliihiish. 

This has been the ease with regarti to bypotheset' | 
that have beon revered hy Iho most enlightened part'' 
of mankind for hundreds of years; and it will alwayt'< 
be the case to the end of the world. For until (he ' 
vtifdom of men hear some proportion to the wisdom i 
of God, their attempts to fin*! out the structure of hit ! 
works by the force of tiicir wit and genius, willbt'l 
vain. 

The finest productions of human art are immenselj 
si>ort of the meanest works of nature. The nicest art" 
ist cannot make a feather, or the leaf of a tree. Hu- 
man workmanship will never hear a comparison with* i 
divine. ConjecturcB and hypotheses are the invention j 
anti the workmanship of men, and must hear propot^ 
(ion to the capacity and skill of the iiJventor; and i 
tltcrefore will always be very unlike to the works of 
Ood> which it isthebusinessof philosophy to discover. 

The world has been so long befooled by hypotheses 
rta of philosophy, that it is of the utmost cob- 
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Beqiienee to eierj mmttf who wonld make an^ progrett 
in real koowledgef to treat them with just eontempC 
as the reveries of Taio and faneiful men, whose prido 
makes them oooeeive themselves able to unfold the 
mysteries of nature by the foroe of their genius* 
A learned maa^ in an epistle to Des Cartes, has the 
following observation, whieh very mneh deserved the 
attention of that philosopher, and of all that eome af- 
ter him. •< When men, sitting in their eioset,' and 
eonsttlting only their books, attempt disquisitions into 
nature, they may indeed tell how they would have 
made the world, if God had given them that in eom* 
mission ; that is, they may deseribe ehimeras, whieh 
oerrespond with the imbecility of their own minds, no 
lest than the admirable beauty of the universe eorres* 
ponds with the infinite perfection of its Creator ; but 
without an understanding truly divine, they can never 
form such an idea to themselves as the Deity had in 
creating things." 

Let us, therefbre, lay down this as a fundamental 
principle in our inquiries into the structure |of the 
mind, and its operations, that no regard is dae to the 
conjectures or hypotheses of philosophers, however 
ancient, however generaliy received. Let us accustom 
ourselves to try every opinion by the touchstone of 
fact and experience. What can fairly be deduced 
from &ots duly observed, or sufficiently attested, is 
genuine and pure ; it is the voice of God, and no fictioa 
of human inmgination. 

The first rule of philosophizing laid down by the 
great Newton b this : Cou^o^ rfrum noturolttim, mm 
plttres admttli deberCf fuamqua et vera eintf et earum 
phoBmammiB expUeandis mfflcianL ^ No more causes, 
nor any other causes of natural efiects ought to be 
admitted, but such as are both true, and are sufficient 
for cxj^ning their appearances.*' This is a golden 
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rule ; it is the true and proper test^ by which what is 
sound and solid in philosophy may be distinguished 
from what is hollow and vain. 

If a philosopher5 therefore^ pretend to shew us the 
cause of any natural efieotf whether relating to matter 
or to mind ; let us first consider whether these be suf- 
ficient evidence that the cause he assigns does really 
exist* If there be not* reject it with disdain as a fic- 
tion Af hich ought to have no place in genuine philoso- 
ophy. If the cause assigned really exist* consider in 
the next place* whether the efiect it is brought to ex- 
plain necessarily follow from it. Unless it have these 
two conditions* it is good for nothing. 

When Newton had shewn the admirable efiects of 
gravitation in our planetary system* he must have 
felt a strong desire to know its cause. He could have 
invented a hypothesis for this purpose* as many had 
done before him. But his philosophy was of another 
complexion. Let us hear what he says. Raiianem 
karum grofcitatia praprietatum ex phtenomenis non potui 
dedueerCf et kypothcses non Jingo, ((uiequid enim ex 
phoenomtnU non doltictttir* hypothesis vocanda est. Et 
hypotheses, sen mdaphysiea^ seu physiccep sen qualitatum 
occuUarum, seu mechaniece, in philosophia experimentali 
locum non hahent. 
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CHAP. IV. 



OF ANALOGY. 



It 18 mtaral to men to jodgo of things less known 
by some similitude they obienrey or think thi^ ob- 
senrei between them and things more familiar or bet- 
ter known. In many cases, we have no better way of 
judging. And where the things compared have really 
a great similitude in their nature^ when there k reasoo 
to think that they are subject to the same laws* there 
may be a eonsiderable degree of probability in eoneln- 
sions drawn from analogy. 

Thus, we may observe a very great similitude be- 
tween this earth which we inhabit, and the other 
planetsy 8atum» Jupiler, Mars, Venus, and Mereary. 
They all rovoWe round the sun, as the earth does, 
although at different distances, and in dificrent periods* 
They borrow all their light from the sun, as the earth 
does. ScTcral of them are known to revolve round 
their axis like the earth, and, by that means, most 
have a like succession of day and night. Some of 
them have moons, that serve to give them light in the 
absenee of the sun, as our moon does to us. They are 
all, in their motions, subject to the same law of gravita- 
tion, as the earth is. From all this similitude, it Is 
not unreasonable to think, that those planets may, like 
our earth, be the habitation of various orders of living 
creatures. There is some probability In this oooein- 
sion from analogy. 

In medicine, physicians most, for the most party bo 
directed in their prescriptions by analogy. The oob- 
stitution of one human body is so like to that of anoth- 
er, that it is reasonable to think, that what is tha 
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cause of health or sickness to one, may have the same 
effect upoQ another. And this generally is found true, 
though not without some exceptions. 

lo poIiticSf vfe reason, for the most part, from anal-i 
ogy. The eonstitution of human nature is so similar 
in different societies or commonwealths, that the causes 
of peaee and war, of tranquillity and sedition, of riches 
and poverty, of improveoient and degeneracy, are much 
the tame in all. 

Analf^eal reasoning, therefore, is not, in all casesf 
to be rejeeted* It may afford a greater or a less de- 
g|ree of |irobabili(y, according as the things compared 
are more or less similar in that nature. But it ougiit 
^o b^ obii^rved, tbatf as this kind of reasoning can af- 
ford only probable evidence at best, 9Qf unless great 
eaution be used, \ve are apt to be led into error by it. 
^or men are naturally disposed to conceive a greater 
limilitude iq things than there really is. 

To give an instance of this : anatomists, in ancient 
^ge%f seldom dissected human bodies ; but Tcry often 
the bodies of those quadrupeds, whose internal struc- 
ture was thought to approach nearest to that of the 
human body. Modem anatomists have discovered 
many mistakes the ancients ivere.led into, by their 
eoDoeivJDg a greater similitude betvieen the structure 
of men and of some beasts than there is in reality. By 
this, apd many other instances that might be given, it 
appears, that conclusions built on analogy stand on a 
slippery foundation ; and that we ought never to rest 
up^fi evidence of this kind, when we can have more 
direct evidenee. 

I know no author who has made a more just and a 
more happy use of this mode of reasoning, than bishop 
Butler, in his Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature. In 
that exeellent work, the a^uthor does not ground any 
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of the tniths of religion upon analogj* as their proper 
evidenoe. He only makes use of analo|^ to answer 
objeeiions against them. When objeetions are mada 
against the truths of religioOf which may be made wUh 
equal strength against what we linow to be true bi the 
eoorse of nature* such objeetions can have no weight. 

Analogieal reasoning* tberelbret may be of exoelleoC 
use in answering objeetions against truths whieh hafo 
otiier oTidenee. It may likewise give a greater or m 
less degree of probability in eases where we ean find 
ao other eTidenoe* But all arguments, drawn ftoai 
aaalogyt are still the weaker, the greater disparity 
tiiere is between the things compared ; and therefore 
■lust be weakest of all when we compare bod|y with 
Bind, because there are no two things in nature mora 
unlil^. 

There is no subject in which men baYe always bees 
so prone to form their notions by analogies ^ this 
kind, as in what relates to the mind. We form an 
•arly acquaintance with material things by means of 
our senses, and are bred up In a constant fiimiliarity 
with them. Hence we are apt to measure all things 
by them ; and to ascribe to things most remote from 
matter, the qualities that belong to material things. It 
is for this reason, that mankind have* in all ages, beea 
so prone to eonceiTc the mind itself to be some 
kind of matter : that they have been disposed to 
eribe human figure, and human organs* not only to 
angels, but even to the Deity. Though we are eaa- 
scious of the operations of our own mlads when Umj 
are exerted, and are capable of attending to themt •• 
as to form a distinct notion of them ; this is so diffleali 
a work to mm, whose attention is constantly solieited 
by external objects* that we give them names from 
things that are familiar* and which are conceived to 
have some similitude to them; and the notions wo 
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Cntbi of Uaem are no lest aDalogioal ikan the names we 
give tbem. Almost all the words, by which we cx- 
proM 4ho operatioDS of the niind» are borrowed from 
anterial objects. To vnderatandf to eancerve^ to tmag- 
in$f to comprcftendf to ddiberatCf to ittfer^ and many 
oChertf are words of this kind; so that the very lan- 
gaage of mankiiidf with regard to the operation of our 
■liadtf is analogieal. Beoause bodies are efieeted only 
Igr^eOBtaet and pressure, we are apt to eonceivei that 
vriMit is OB immediate object of thought, and aflfeots 
Hie mind* mast be in oootaet with it« and make some 
imprasioa upon it. When we imagine any thing, the 
'vnpy word bads us to think, that there must be some 
image ia the Buad, of the thing eoneeived. It is evi- 
doatf that these notions are drawn from some simili- 
Mrie eoneeived between body and mind, and between 
the properties of body and the operations of mind. 

To iUostrate more fully that analogical reasoning 
from a supposed similitude of mind to body, whieh I 
ooaeeive to be the most fruitful source of error with 
vegard to the operations of our minds, I shall give an 
instance of it. 

When a man is orged by contrary motives, those on 
OM hand inciting him to do some aetion, those on the 
otiier to forbear it ; he deliberates about it, and at last 
veoolves to do it, or not to do it. The contrary mo- 
tives are here compared to the weights in the opposite 
soales of a balance ; and there is not perhaps any in- 
staaoo that eaa lie named of a more striking analogy 
between body and mind, nence the phrases of weigh- 
ing nsoliveSf of deliberating upon actions, are common 
to all kmgaages. 

From this analogy, some philosophers draw very 
important conclusions. They say, that, as the balance 
oaimot incline to one side more than the other, when 
the opposite weights are equal ; so a man cannot pes- 
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sibly determine himself,* if (he motives on belh hmo4M 
are equal : and* as the balanee roust necessarily ton 
to that side whieh has most weight ; to the maa mast 
necessarily be determined to that hand where the aiO-> 
tl?e Is strongest. And on this foondation^ some of 
the schoolmen maintainedv that, if a hongry ass were 
plaoed l>etweeB two bundles ofhayeqaally in vhingt the 
beast must stand still and starve to dealh* being nnablo tB 
turn to either, because there are equal motives to both* 
This is an instance of that anal<^eal reasoning* wbieh 
I eoneeire ought never to be trusted : fbr* the analogj 
between a balanee and a man deliberating» thoagh om 
of the strongest that can be found between nMtter ami 
mind, is too we*k to support any argument* A pieea 
f»f tiead inactive mattert and an active intelligent be* 
ing, are things very unlike ; and because the one wouU 

* Dr. UeiD*f cftotiont aspiott mnftlogical reasoning are just and im- 
portaot ; but wc (leman«l of the philosophers whom he opposes, that 
City should prove it to be a fiiet that the mind aetually eoneeivet, at Um 
aaroe instant, equal reasons for judging the same proposition to be true 
and false ; or equally feels motives in all respeels equal for resolving and 
not resolving, choosing and not choosing, determining and not determin- 
ing, in the same mental operation. They must show, that in the same 
ael of the mind in whieh man perceives a thing to be black, he perceives 
it to be white; and that he chooses without a choice. Until this is done 
we shall afiinn that the eqtiilibrium of motives, which some suppose to 
exist, is nothing hut hypothesis. So soon as one menul operation cAn 
succeed another, wc may have different perceptions and motivea* ukd 
may come to different determinations; but that we should judge and not 
judge, will and not will, at the same time, is absurd. 

These philosophers should also inform the world what is meant by a 
man's detrrmining himtelf. To determine, is to decide* to reaolVa^ to 
bring to an end any controversy, or to set bounds. Does man then de- 
cidc himself, resolve himself, or in other wonis determine himself? 
Man determines, decides, resolves, judges, and chooses. All this la In- 
telligible, lie determines to walk. Would you say, he detenaiMt 
himself to walk ? You would then makchiui the determiner and the ob- 
ject of the determination ; while every one perceives that to walk is the 
object of the determination. If you say thnt a man himtetf drtermine9^ 
Toa make the expression needlessly emphatieal ; but if you speak of a 
mim'f UetermUiing himitlf in any action, you talk nonscoae. 
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remain at rest in a oertain caie, it does not follow that 
the other would be inaetive in a case somewhat simi- 
lar. The argument is no better than this, that, because 
a dead aninwl moves only as it is pushed, and if pushed 
with equal fore6 in contrary directions, must remain 
it rest; therefore the same thing must happen to a 
IMng animal ; for surely the similitude between « dead 
ttftftel and a living, is as great as that between a bal* 
anee and a man. 

The eonelnrioB I would draw from all that has been 
saM on analogy, is, that, in onr inquiries oooeeming 
the milid, and its <^rations, we ought never to trust 
to tMUMMringSf drawn firom some supposed similitude of 
bod|y to mind fand that we ought to be very much upon 
our guard, that we be not imposed upon by those ana- 
togieal terms and phrases, by which the opemUons of 
die mind are expressed in all languages. 
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CHAP. V. 

07 THE PROPER llEiJfS OPKHOWINO THE OPERATlOITt 

OF THE MIKO. 

SiircB we oQgbC to pmy no regard to bypotbatet. Mri 
to be Torj taipioioot of analogteal reasoiiiiig* it iMiy 
be aiked, from what souree most the knowledge of the 
mind, and id faeultiei be drawn ? 

I ansfifery The ebief and proper sooree of this brineh 
of knowledge Isaoenrate refleetion upon the operatloat 
of our own mindt. Of this souree we shall speak moM 
fhlly. after making some remarks upon two others thai 
■my be sobserrient to it. The Arst of them is, attea* 
tion to the straetore of language. 

The language of mankind is expressive of their 
thoughtsy and of the Tarious operations of their minds. 

The Tarioos operations of the understanding* willt 
and passions, whieh are eommon to mankind, hare ra- 
rious forms of speeeh corresponding to them in all lan- 
guageSf which are the signs of them* and by wliieh 
they are expressed : and a due attention to the signs 
may* in many casesy giro considerable light to the things 
signified by them. 

There are, in all languages* modes of speech* by 
which men signify their judgment, or give their testi- 
mony ; by which they accept or refuse ; by which they 
ask information or advice; by which they eommand» 
or threaten* or supplicate; by which they plight their 
fkith in promises and coniraets. If such operatioM 
were not eommon to mankind* we should not find in 
all languages forms of speech* by which they are ex* 
pressed. 

All languages* indeed* have their imperfections ; they 
can never be adequate to all the varieties of human 
thought } and therefore things may be really distinct 
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in their nature, and capable of being distinguished by 
the human mind^ which are not distfaiguished in com- 
mon language. We can only expect, in the structure 
of languages, those distinctions which all mankind in 
the common business of life have occasion to make. 

There may be peculiarities in a particular langnagCf 
•f the eauses of which we are ignorant, and from wbieh^ 
(lierefore, we can draw no conclusion. But whaterer 
wc find common to all languages, mutt hare a common 
cause ; must be owing to some common notion or sen- 
timent of the human mind. 

"We gave some examples of this before, and shall here ^ 
add another. All languages hare a plural number fai 
many of their nouns; from which we may infer, that 
all men hare notions, not of individual things onlyy bat 
of attributes, or things which are common to many in- 
dividuals ; fbr no individual can have a plural number. 

Another source of information in this subject, is a 
dne atiention to the course of human actions and eon- 
duet. The actions of men are effects : their sentiments, 
their passions, and their affections, are the causes of 
those effects; and we may, in many cases, form a judg- 
ment of the cause from the effect. 

The behaviour of parents toward their children, gives 
sufficient evidence, even to those who never had chil- 
dren, that the parental affection is common to man- 
kind. It is easy to see, from the general conduct of 
men, what are the natural objects of their esteem, their 
admiration, their love, their approbation, their resent- 
ment, and of all their other original dispositions. It 
18 obvious^ from the conduct of men in alf ages, that 
man is by his nature a social animal ; that he delights 
to assoeiate with his species ; to converse, and to ex- 
change good offices with them. 

Mot only the actions, but even the opinions of men 
may sometimes give light into the frame of the human 
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mind. The opiiiioDs of men may be eonsidcrcd at the 
efiecC9 of their intelleelaal powers, as their aetioos are 
the efleets of tiieir aetire prineiples. ETeo the preja- 
dioei and errors of mankind, when thej are generml, 
must hare some eause no less general ; the diseoveiy 
of wbieh will throw some light upon the frame of the 
human understanding. 

I eoneeife this to be the prineipa! use of the histoij 
of philosophy. When we traee the history of the ▼»• 
rious pbilosophieal opinions that bare sprung up ansoag 
thinking men, we are led into a labyrinth of (hnelflU 
opinions, eontradietions, and absurdities, intermixed 
with some truths ; yet we roi^ sometimes find a elno 
to lead us through the seTeral windings of this laby- 
rinth : wo migr find that point of view wbieh present- 
ed things to the author of the system, in the light in 
wbieh they appeared to him. lliis will often giro a 
eonsisteney to things seemingly contradictory, and 
some degree of probability to those that appeared most 
fanciful* 

The history of philosophy, eonsiSered as a map of 
the intellectual operations of men of genius, must al- 
ways bo entertaining, and may sometimes giYes os 
views of the human understanding* which could not 
easily be had any other way. 

I return to what I mentioned as the main source of 
information on this subject; attentive reflection upon 
the operations of our own mind. 

All the notions we have of mind, and of its opera- 
tions, are, by Mr. Locke, called iieaa of reJUelion. A 
man may have as distinct notions of remembrancey of 
judgment, of will, of desire, as he has of any otgeet 
whatever. Such notions, as Mr. Locke justly observest 
are got by the power of reflection. But what is this 
power of reflection? It is, says the same author, *< that 
power by wbieh the mind turns its view inward, and 
observes its own notions and operations.'^ He observes 
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^ThatUieundersiAadiBs.liketbeere.wkiltt 
U nabes as leo am) perceive all oilier lliingfl, lakos no no- 
lioeof ilsi'lf; antl that it require* ai-t and painntoieC 
ilatndistanee.and inakfl it its owiialiject." Ciocrohas 
expressed lliii srnliment most bcnutiruDj', Tuso. i. 99. 

Tliis power or (lie uiidi-ralttniling tu mwke its own 
operttlionsKs ol>}oci. to attmid to thciiit and oxAinino 
then on all >idea. in itic power of ri'ilcclion, by wbicli 
alone no can Imve nnv disiinul nulion of tlie puwun of 
oar owDi or of oltivr niindR. 

Tbn rvfleclioii might to Im distiiif^iiiabcd Troin eon- 
scivuroeii. with wliioli it is too often confounded, oven 
b>' Mr. I/ooke. All nirn are cuusRiou* of llie operR- 
Itoos of their oirn niindu, nt all timea, nliile iliej* arc 
awako; bnl ibere nrr fen wLo rcHcet upon Itiem, or 
make thont (ri>Jeoli of ibouglil. 

From infancy, till we come to llio ycari of under- 
atandiog. we arc oinplovcd Boiely about external ob- 
jceU. And, alifaotigli the mind is eonscrous of iti ope- 
Ktiont,lt does not attend to them; itsattcntinnis turn- 
ed tolely tu (he external objcctst about which those 
opemtiont are emplujed. Thus, when a man is angrji, 
be is oon«eious of bhi passion ; but bis attention is turn- 
ed (0 the penon who offended him, and the eircum- 
■taBises of ibo offenee. while the paaiioo of anger is not 
h tbe least ibe objcot of bis attention. 

I coneetve, this is sufficient to show Ibe dificrenoe 
between consciousness of the operations of our minds, 
and reflection upon them ; and to abow that we may 
have the former without any degree of the latter. Tlie 
diSference botneen consciouancss and i-cflection, is like 
to tbe diflerenoe between a superficial view of anobjeet 
which presents itself to tbe «ye, while we are engaged 
about somelhiog else, and that attentive examination 
;Bbieh we give to an object when we are wholly employ- 
p lurreyipg it. Attention is a voluntary act: it 
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requires an active exerlioQ Co begin and to continue h f 
and il may be continued as long as we will ; but eon- 
seiousness is involuntary and of no oontinuanoe» chang- 
ing with every thought. 

The power of reflection upon the operations of their 
own minds does not appear at all in children. Men 
must be come to some ripeness of understanding before 
they are capable of it. Of all the powers of the hunuui 
mindy it seems to be the hut that unfolds itself. Mod 
men seem incapable of acquiring it in any consideraMe 
degree. Like all our other powerSf it is greatly im- 
proved by exereise ; and until a man has got the habit 
of attending to the operations of his own mindy he can 
Mver have clear and distinct notions of them^ nor fbrm 
agyiteadyjudgmenteonccmingtbem. His opinions must 
be borrowed from others^ his notions confused and indk- 
tinott and he may easily be led to swallow very gross ab- 
iuvditics. To acquire this habit* is a work of time and 
laboury even in those who begin it early t and whose natu- 
ral talents are tolerably fitted for it ; but the diflleulty 
will be daily diminishing, and the advantage of it b 
great. They will thereby be enabled to think with 
precision and aecuracy on every subjeet» especially oa 
those sultjeets that are more abstract. They will be 
aUe to judge for themselves in many important pmnts^ 
wherein others mutt bUndly follow a leader. 
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CHAP. vr. 

OF THE DIFFICVLTT OF ATTENDINO TO THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF OUS OWN MINDS. 

The diffieulty of attending to our mental operations 
. ought to be well underttoodt and justlj" estimatedy bj 
those who would make any progress in this seienee ; 
that they may neither on the one hand, expect sueeess 
without pains and applieation of thought, nor» on the 
other, be diseouraged, by eoneeiYing that the obstaeles 
that lie in the way are insuperablot and that there is 
no eertainty to be attained in it. I shall, therefore, en- 
deavour to point out the causes of this diffieulty, and 
the efleets that have arisen from it, that we may be 
able to form a true judgment of both. 

1st, Tlie number and quick succession of the opera- 
tions of the mind make it difficult to give due attention 
to them. It is well known, that if a great number of 
objects be presented in quick succession, even to the eye, 
they are confounded in the memory and imagination. 
We retain a confused notion of the whole, and a more 
confused one of the several parts, eqiecially if they are 
olgeets to which we have never before given particular 
attention. No succession can be more quick tlian that 
of thought. The mind is busy while we are awake, 
continually passing from one thought, and one opera- 
tioUf to another. The scene is constantly shifting. 
Every man will be sensible of this, who tries but for 
one minute to keep the same thought in his imagina- 
tion, without addition or variation. He will find it im- 
possible to keep the scene of his inmgination fixed. 
Other objects will intrude without being called, and all 
he can do is to reject these intruders as quickly as pes* 
siblcy and return to his principal olgcot. 
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ddlj. In this exerebe, vc go contrary to habits wbieli 
have been earlj acquired, and confirmed hy long, «a- 
▼aried practice. From iofancjt we are aeeostomed to 
attend to objects or senscf and to them only ; andt whoa 
sensible objects have got such strong bold of the atten- 
tion by confirmed habit, it is not easy to dispossess them. 
When we grow up, a Tariety of external dlyeets solicits 
oor attentiooy excites our cnriosityy engages our aflfee- 
tionsy or touches our passioos ; and the constant round 
of employ mentf about external objects^ draws off the 
mind from attending to itself; so that nothing is isore 
Just than the obsermtionof Mr. Loeke before mentioa- 
ed^ ** That the understanding, like the eye^ while it 
surreys all the olyeets around itf commonly take* wm 
notice of itself.** 

8dly, The operatiotts of the mind» from tbeir TOiy 
nature, lead the mind to giw its attention to some other 
object. Our sensations, as will be shown aAcrwardt 
are natural signs, and turn our attention to the things 
signified by them ; so much, that most of themt 9mA 
those the most fVequent and familiart hare no name in 
any language. In perception, memory, judgment, im* 
agination, and reasoning, there is an olgeet distinct 
from the operation itself; and, while we are led by a 
strong impulse to attend to the object, the operation 
escapes our notice. Our passions, affections, and all 
oor active powers, have, in like manner, their olgeots 
which engross our attention, and divert it from the 
passion itself. 

4thly, To this we may add a just observation nsade 
by Mr. Hume. That, <• when the mind is agitated by a^y 
passion, as soon as we turn our attention from the ob* 
ject to the passion itself, the passion subsides or Taa- 
ithes, and by that means escapes our ioquir}-. ThiSf 
indeed, is common to almost every operation of tho 
mind : when it is exertedi we are oonseious of it; but 
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thoD we do not attend to the operation, but to its objeet. 
When the mind is drawn off from the object to attend 
to its own operation, that operation ceases, and escapes 
our notice. 

Bthly^ As it is not snfBcient to tlie discoYcry of matbe- 
matieal trulhs, that a man be able to attend to mathe- 
matical figures ; as it is necessary that he should have 
the alnlity to distinguish aceuratelj things that diflhrt 
and to discern clearly the various relations of the quan- 
tities he compares ; an ability, which, though much 
greater in those who Jiavc the force of genius than in 
others, yet cTcn in them requires exercise and habit to 
bring it to maturity ; so, in order to discover the truth 
in what relates to the operations of the mind, it is not 
enough that a man be able to giTc attention to them ; 
he must have the ability to distinguish accurately their 
miftBte diflbrenees^ to resoWe and analyze complex 
operations into their simple ingredients ; to unfold the 
amhigaity of words, which in this science is greater 
ttum in any other, and to give them the same accuracy 
and pteeision that mathematical terms hare. For, in- 
deed, the same precirion in the use of words ; the same 
cool attention to the minute differences of things ; the 
same takot for abstraction and analyzing, which fits a 
man Ibr the study of mathematics, is no less necessary 
h this. Bnt there is this great difference between the 
two teicRees, that the objects of mathematics being 
things external to the mind, it is much more easy to at- 
tend to them, and fix them steadily in the imagination* 

The diflleuhy attending our inquiries into the pow- 
ers of the mind, scrres to account for some cTcnts ro- 
speotittg this branch of philosophy, which deserre to be 
mentioned. 

While most branches of science have, cither in an- 
cient or in modem times, been highly cultivated, and 
brought to a considerable degree of perfection, this re- 
mams, to this day, in a veiy low state, and as it vrero 
in itsiinftney. 
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Every science inTcnted bj men must have its begin- 
ning and its pn^^ss; and, from various causes, it 
naj liappen tbat one science sliall be brought to a great 
degree of maturitj, while anotlier is yet in its infiuiegr. 
The maturity of a scienoe may be judged of by this : 
when it contains a system of prindpleSf and conolasiom 
drawn from them, which are so iirmly established, that, 
among thinking and intelligent men, there remains 
no doubt or dispute about them ; so tliat those who 
come after may raise the superstructure higher, but 
■hall never be able to overturn what is already buiU# 
in order to begin on a new foundation. 

Geometry seems to have been in its infancy abont 
the time of Thales and I^thagoras ; because many of 
the elementaiy propositions, on which the whole seienee 
Is built, are ascribed to them as the inventors. En^ 
did'i Elements, which were written some ages after 
Pythagoras, exhibit a system of geometry which de- 
aerves the name of a science ; and though great addi* 
tions have been made by ApoUonius, ArehimedeSf 
P^ns, and others among the ancients, aud still greats 
er by the modems ; yet what was laid down in Eu- 
clid's Elements was never set aside. It remains as the 
Arm foundation of all future superstructures in that 
icience. 

Natural philosophy remained in its infant state near 
two thousand years after geometi7 had attained to its 
manly form : for natural philosophy seems not to have 
been built on a stable foundation, nor carried to a^y 
degree of maturity, till the last century. The system 
of Des Cartes, which was all hypothesis, prevailed in 
the most enlightened part of Europe till toward the 
end of last century. Sir Isaac Newton has the merit 
of givmgthe form of a science to this branch of phlloB* 
ophy ; and it need not appear surprising, if the philos- 
ophy of the human mind should be a century or twn 
later in being brought to maturity. 
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HI has received great acoesaioiifl from the labours of 
Knil modern aulliors : Hnti perhapa wants little mora 
sntille it (o tlie name uf » Kcience. but to be purged 
sertajn b^potbescs, wliicb bave unpnsctl on somt; of 
KraDSlacule nritera on this subject, and led then 
b donnrigbt skcptiuism. 

W\i»t (he aneicnts have delivered (o ua ooncerning 
llie miml, and its operations, is ainioal entirely ilrawiit 
not from accurate reflcclion, but from some conceived 

Iogy between boAy and rainO. And although Ifae 
em authors I formerly named have given more al> 
ion to the operations of their own minds, and by that 
nshave made important discoveries ; yet, by retaio- 
Bome of the ancient analogical notions, their dia- 
ries have been less usi-l'ul (ban they might have 
It and have led (o skepticism. 
I( may happen in science, as in building, that an 
error in (be foundation shall weaken the whole; aod 
the further the building is carried on. tUh weakness 
shall become the more apparent and the more threat- 
ening. Something of this kind seems (o have happen- 
ed in our systems eoncerning the mind. The acceasioi^ 
tliey have recetvctl by modern disunveries, (bough veiy^ 1 
important in itself, has thrown darkness and obscurity 
upon (he wholo, and has led men rather to Bkeplieism 
(lian <u knowledge. This must be owing to some fun- 
damental errors that have not been observed ; and 
when these are corrected, it is to be hoped, that the 
improTements that have been made will have their doe 
effi-ot. 

Tlie last effect I observe of the difficulty of inquiries 
into the powers of (he mind, is, that there is no other 
part of human knowledge, in which ingenious authors 
have been so apt to run into strange paradoxes, and 
even into gross absurdities. 
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Whea we find philoiophen inaintaiidn|;» that there 
is no heat in the flre, nor oolour in the rainbow : when 
we find the gravest philosophers« from Des Cartes 
down to bishop Berkeley, mustering up arguments to 
proTO the existenee of a material worMf and unable to 
find any that will bear examination: when wo find 
Ushop Berkeley and Mr. Hume» the aeutest metaphy- 
sieians of the agOt maintaining that there is no sndl 
thing as matter in the universe ; that sunt mooOf aad 
starsy the earth whieh we inhabit, our own iMidiosy wmd 
tiiose of our friends* are only ideas in our mindsy aad 
have no existenee but in thoogbt: when we find the last 
nmlnfainingf that there is aeitlier body nor mind ; noth- 
ing in nature but Ideas and impressions, witlMmt a^y 
subelaneo on whieh tliey are impressed : that there it 
no eertainty nor indeed probability, eren in mathenmt 
leal axioms : I say, when we oonsider soeh extrava- 
ganees of many of die most aente writers on this snl|foel» 
we may be apt to think the whole to bo onfyadnanrof 
fhaeifbl men, who hafe entangled thensselTOi in oob- 
webs spun out of their own brain. But we ought tn 
oonsider, that tlie more olosely and ingenieusly men 
reason from false prineiples, the more absurdities thej 
win be led into ; and when sueh absurdities help to 
bring to light the fidse prineiples from whieh they 
drawn» tliey may be the mora easily fbrgifon. 
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CHAP. VII. 
BlYIglOH OF THE FOWE&S OF THE MINI). 

' The powers of the mind are so many* so yarioas^ 
ud so eonneeted aod complioaled in most or their opera- 
tionsf tliat there never has been any division of them 
proposed wbieh is not liable to eonsiderable objeetions. 
We shall therefore take that general division whieb is 
11m roostepmmon* into the powers otundtrstanding and 
those of wUU Under the will we eomprebend onr 
Mtive powers^ and all that lead to aetion, or infloenee 
the mM to aet i saeb as appetites* passions^ afibo- 
tions. The understanding comprehends our oontem- 
piativo powers; by which we perceive objects; by 
which wo conceive or remember them ; by which we 
analyze or compound them ; and by which we judge 
and reason eonoerning them. 

Although this general division may be of use in or- 
der to our proceeding more methodically in our subjeotf 
wo are not to understand it as if* in those operationi 
which are ascribed to the understanding, there were 
ao eiertion of will or activity, or as if the understand- 
ing were not employed in the operations ascribed 
to the wiU ; for I conceive there is no operation of 
the understanding wherein the mind is not active in 
some degree. We have some command over our 
thoughts, and can attend to this or to that, of many 
objects which present themselves to our senses* to our 
memory, or to our imagination. We can survey an ob- 
ject on this side or that* superficially or accurately^ 
for a longer or a shorter time ; so that our contempla- 
tive powers are under th^ guidance and direction of the 

VOL. II, 11 
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aelive; and the former never pursae Cheir objeet^ 
without being led and direeted» urged or restrained by 
the latter ; and because the understanding is always 
more or less directed bj the ^vill* inanliind have ascribed 
some degree of noti?ity to the mind in its intellectual 
operations, as well as iu those which belong to the 
will, and have expressed them by active verbs, such at 
seeing, hearing, judging, reasoning, and the like. 

And as the mind exerts some degree of activity eves 
in the operations of understanding, so it is oertaiSf that 
there can be no act of will which is not aeeompaiiied 
with some act of understanding. The will must have 
aa olgeet, and that object must be apprehended or eoo- 
eeived in the nnderstanding. It is therefore to be re- 
membered, tliat in most, if not all operations of the 
mind, both faculties concur ; and we range the opera- 
Uoa under that faculty which has the largest share 
mit. 

The intellectual powers are commonly divided iote 
simple apprehension, judgment, and reasoning. As 
this division has in its favour the authority of antiqui- 
ty, and of a very general reception, it would be improp- 
er to set it aside without giving any reason ; I shall 
therefore explain it briefly, and give the reasons why I 
eheose to follow another. 

It may be observed, that, without apprehension of 
the objects ooneeming which we judge, there ean be no 
judgment ; as little ean there be reasoning withoot beth 
apprehension and judgment : these three operatioeo^ 
flierefore, are not independent of each other. .The 
second ineludes the first, and the third includes both the 
irst and second ; but the first may be exercised without 
either of the other two. It is on that account called 
fhiqrie npprehenrion ; that is, apprehension unaecom- 
peaied with any judgment about the object apprehend- 
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•d. Tbia simple apiir«licii»i»ii of mt olijcct is. in com- 

n langvogr. cnUml having a ni>Uou. iir having n eon- 

^tian oriliv obji-ct, itnil lit l^ri: utiilinrs iscallcd hav- 

g an idm of if. Ib s|M-akIng, il in t>\pre)>aed \ty a wonl, 

^b; a pare of a prnpusillnn, witlioiil lliat coniposilien 

I felnwture wltieh inakea a compleic semenve ; a* « 

man of foriune. Sucli words, luken by (hcm- 

Rignir^ umpW ajipreUensiona. Tiiiij- neither af- 

ird4>nj' : tlipv imply no judgment nroplaioo of 

> ibing signified by llicm, and therefore ennnot be 

pd to be ciiber Irtie or false. 

iTbe iccoikI opcratiun in this divisioD iijiiigmeut; 
\ wbicb. lay the pliilaiopbers. ibere must be (wo ob- 
leu of lirougbt coinpatN^i), and some agreement or disa- 
wment. or, in general, some relation diseerncd be- 
»eii Ibem; iii coDset]ucQceof wbicb. tlici-e is an opin- 
ioa or belief of lliat relation which we discern. This 
openillon is expressed in speech by a propoiitionr in 

Kieb some relalton between the things compared is af- 
ned ordcnlei); as when we say, All tiun are fallible. 
Pt^th and faheboud arc qualities which belong to 
gmcot only ; or to proimsitions by which judgment 
jcpremed. Every JiKlgnienl. every opinion, and every 
posithw, is either true or false. But words which 
neither affirm nor deny any thing, ean have neither of 
those qualities: and the same may Ije said of simple ap- 

Irehcnsiuns, which are signilied by sueb words. 
\ The third operation is reasoning ; in which, from (wo 
r morr judgments, we draw a conclusion. 
FTbis diTisioD of our intellectual powers corresponds 
■rfectly with the account commonly given by philoso- 
Ifers. of tbe successive steps by which the mind pro- 
geria in tbe acquisition of its knowledge ; wbich are 
QiBae three : tsl, by tbe senses, or by other means, it 
it fomiilied wilk nnous simple apprehensions, notions 
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or ideas. These are the materials vhich nature gives 
it to work u|ion ; and from the simple ideas it is furnish- 
ed wilh by nature, it forms Tarious others more eom- 
plex. 2dlj, By eomparingits ideaSf and liy peroeiT- 
ing their agreements and disagreements, it forms its 
judgments. And, last I j, from two or more JudgmeBts* 
it deduees oonolusions of reasoning. 

Now, if all our knowledge is got by a proeedure of 
this kind » eertainly the threefold division of the pow- 
ers of understanding* into simple apprehension. Jodg- 
inenl and reasoning* is the most natural» and the most 
proper, that can be devised, litis theory and that di- 
vision are so elosely connected, that it is diffleult to 
judge which of them has given rise to the other ; and 
they must stand or flill together. But if all our knowK 
edge is not got by a process of this kind ; if there are 
other avenues of knowledge besides the comparing our 
ideas, and perceiving their agreements and disagree- 
ments, it is probable that there may be operations of 
the understanding which cannot lie properly redneed 
under any of the thi'ec that have been explained. 

Let MS consider some of the most familiar opera- 
tions of our minds, and see to which of the three they 
belong. I begin with consciousness. I know that I 
think, and this of all knowledge is the most certain. Ii 
that operation of my mind, which gives me this certain 
knowledge, to be called simple ap|»rehension ? Mo, sure- 
ly. Simple apprehension neither affirms nor denies. 
It will not be said that it is by reasoning that I know 
that I think. It remains, therefore, that it must be hy 
judgment, that is, according fo the account given oif 
judgment, by comparing two ideas, and perceiving the 
agreement between them. But what are the ideas com- 
pared ? They must be the idea of myself, and the idea 
of thought, for they are the terms of the proposition I 
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tliink, Aoconling to itiU aocouul then, first, I haro iho 
idea ot myself, »m\ (he idea uf tliougbt ; then, b; cum- 
paring Uioc (wo Mens, I iit-rceive Hint 1 think. 

Jxt way uian who U cupahle of relleelion judge for 
hioiivir. vbctber it U b}* an operalion of ibii kiad ihat 
he conies to be convinced ibat he Ibinki ? To lue it ap- 
peam cvidrfit, (hat tlw conviction I have tlut I (hinki 
t« not gut ill this way ; anti tbei-cfurel conaudc, either 
that MiuteiouaneEa is not judgment, or (hat judgment if 
pa t righitj drtiaed to be ibc |iercepiian of some Hgrcc- 

lat or dinagrcotncnt bpiwt-en iw« idfas. 

The perceplioD of an objcel h> my sentics, is anolhdT 

^ration of the undersluoding. 1 would know wbelb- 
f it be simple apprehension, or judgment, or rvason- 
Ig. It is not simple apprehension, becautie I am pcr- 
li-d of [heexisivnceof (beolijeotas much as 1 could 
beby drmonstralion. It is notJudgmeDt, if b; judgment 
be meant tbe comparing ideas, and perceiving their 
^reements or disagreement s. It is not reasoning, be- 
eauiic Iboac who cannot reason can perceive. 

I find (he same difficulty in claisiDg mcuior; under 
unj of I he operations mentioned. 

There is not a more fruitful source of error in tbis 
branch ofphilosoph.v. tbandivisions of IhingB which are 
taken to be complete when they are not really so. To 
Bnkc a perfeot division of any class of things, a man 
ought (u have the whole under bis view at once. But 
the greatest capaoi I y very often is not sufSeieni forthis. 
Some thing is left gut which did not come under the phi- 
losopher's view when be made bin divi>«ion : and to suit 
this (o tbe division, it musi he made what nature never 
made it. lliis has been so common a fault of philoso- 
phers, (hat one who would avoid error ought to be sus- 
pioion» of divikions. ihougii long received, and of great 
aathori(y* cspeoUUy when Ihey are grounded on a 
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theory that may be eaDed in qaettion. Li m eubjeet in- 
perfeeUj kno wiiy we ooght not to pretend to perfeet dl- 
Tirionsy but to leafe room for soeh additiona or altera- 
tions at a BMire perfeet view of the sobjeet may after- 
ward suggest* 

I shall not, therefore, attempt a eomplete emmm&nr 
tiea of the powers of the human nnderstaading. I 
shall only mention those whieh I propose to eiplaiut 
and thej are the following : 

1st, The powers we have iiy means of our ezteml 
senses. 2dly, Memoiy. Sdly, Coneeption. 4tl4y9 He 
powers of resolfing and analysing eomplex objeets, and 
nemponnding those that are more simple. 6thly,Ja%- 
i^g. dth^y, Beasnnmg, rtbly. Taste. Sthly, Moral Far- 
Aady last of all, Conseionsness. 
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CHAP. VIU- 

OF 90CIAX OPBBATIOirS 07 Mnm. 

Tbdub h anotlMr dirisioD •f the powen of the inind» 
whioh, thoBgli it has beoBt onght not to be oTerlooked 
hj writers on this snlgeott beoaose it has a real founda- 
lioB in nature. Some operations of our minds, fhnn their 
Twy natnre^ are «odiil« others are soKlfiry. 

By the flrstt I naderstand sQeh operations as neeessa- 
rilj suppose an intereoorse with some other intelligeat 
being. A man m^ understand and will ; he may ap« 
prebendy and judge, and reason, though he should know 
of no intelHgeiit being in the nniferse besides himself. 
Butt when he asks information, or reoeiTes it ; when 
he bears testiraony, or receives the testimony of anoth- 
er ; when he asks a fuTonr, or aoeepts one ; when he 
ghes a eommand to his sertant, or reeeives one firom a 
superior ; when he pHglits his faith in a promise or con* 
traet ; these are aets of soeial intereourse between hi- 
telligent beiugs, and ean have no place in solitude. 
They suppose understanding and will ; but they sup* 
pose soflMthmg more^ which is neither understanding 
nm will ; that is, society with other intdligent beings. 
They may be called intellectual, because they ean only 
be in intdleotual beings : but they are neither simfde 
appreheasion, nor judgment, nor reasoning, nor are they 
any eomhination of these operations. 

To ask a question is as simple an operation as to 
judge or to reason ; yet it is neither judgment, nor rea- 
soning, nor rimple apprehension, nor is it any oompo^ 
fltion of these. Testimony is neither simple apprehen- 
sion, nor judgment, nor reasoning. The same may be 
said of a promise, or of a contract. These acts of mind 
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nre peiTeotly understood by every man of eommoii nii- 
derstandini^ ; but, when philofiophers attempt lo brhig 
them within the pale of their divisions* by analyzing 
them* they findinezplieable mysteries, and even emi- 
tradlctions. in them. One may see an instance of thit» 
of many that mif^t be mentioned, in Mr. IIunie*i b- 
qoiry concerning the Principlet of Moraitt seet. 8. 
part 2. note* near the end. 

The attempts of philosophers to reduce the social op- 
erations under the common philosophical divfsionst ro- 
•emUe very much the attempts of some philosopbert to 
rsduoe all our social afibctions to certain modlfleatioot 
of self love. The Author of our being intended ut to 
be social beings, and has, for that end, given os social 
intellectual powers* as well as social aflbctions. Both 
are original parts of our constitution, and the eiertioM 
of both no less natural than the exertions of those pow- 
ers that are solitary and selfish. 

Our social intellectual operations, as well as our co- 
dal afibctioDs, appear very early in life, before we are 
capable of reasoning ; yet both suppose a convietioB of 
the existence of other intelligent beings. "When a child 
asks a question of his nurse, this act of his mind supposaf» 
not only a desire to know what he asks ; it supposes 
likewise a conviction that the nurse is an infelligewt 
being, to whom he can communieate his thoughts^ 
and who can communicate her thoughts to him. How 
lie came by this conviction so early, is a qnestiotB 
of some importance in the knowledge of the humaB 
Blind, and therefore worthy of the consideration of 
philosophers. But tbey seem to have given no a^ 
tention either to this early convietioUf or to those op- 
erations of mind which suppose it. Of this wo shall 
have oeoasioQ to treat afterward. 
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AU bogniigffs arc flttod lo expn-H Ibc Mwial as wi-U 
Uie feoliisTf oiterattatu or (ll<^ iiiinil. I( may indwd 
ailiriiH^il, that, to cspress ilivlWrncr, is the priioai-j 
id dire*:! inlentian ol' language. A inun, vdio liftd no 
iTcaurite wiib any oifapf inifUigeat bring. wouM 
'or think of language. He would bo at oiat« a» ibr 
■Kurihc field; ctcii more so, bmausc llipy bav« 
Mine decree orBoeinl intercourse vltli one anoUier. anil 
fuow of ibeiD with itun. Whrnlanjifuagc h once loarn- 
fld, U way be umM even in our ■olilsry mediiatioRH ; 
by clotbiuy our thougliU willi words, wc may bare 
firmer hold of ibcm. But this was not ils first iolen- 
ion ; aitd the slruclurt; of every langrtage sbowB that 
not intended sololy fur this puriiuse. 
In every ianguajje, n question, a command, a promise, 
which are social acts, van be expressed as easily and 
■s properly as judgment, wbieb is a sulilary act. The 
expression of (he last has been honoured with a parlic- 
ular naPK ; it is called a proposition ; it has been an 
olycct of great atleuUon to philosophers ; it has been 
analyzed into its very elements, or subject, predicate, 
and oopola. All the various modilications of lbeae,nnd 
of propostlious which are coiiipoumlcd of them, have 
been noxiously examined in many voluminous travlii. 
The expression of a (question, of a oommandt or of n 
promtW) is as capable of being analyzed as a proposi- 
tion is ; but we do not find that this has been attempt- 
ed ; we have not so much as given them a name differ- 
ent from the operations which they express. 

Why have speculative men laboured so anxiously to 
analyze our solitary operations, and given so little atten- 
tion to the social? I know no other reason but (his, 
that) in the divisions that have been made of the mind's 
operations, the social have been omitted, and thereby 
thrown behind the curtain. 
13 
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Li all buigingett tlMMooiid person of ?oriw» Um pro- 
DOOB of the Mooiid penoot and the voeeliTeeaie in noau» 
are apprepriated to tlie eqirestioa of tooial operatioM 
of mind* aad eooU nofer have had plaoe ia ^•»g*Migff 
bolfbv this porpoee: dot is it a good aif^meat agaiMt 
this ohserratioDf tliat, bj a riietorieal flgnrot we soaw- 
tines address persoM that are abseatf or oven iaaaiBn^ 
ed iietagSy ia the seeond persoB. For it ought to be ff^ 
BOBberedt that allflgaratiTe wajs of using words er 
phrase«9 suppose a natmai and liteial meaning of thenk 
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Ug THE POWERS WE HAVE BT MEANS OP OUB EXTBE- 

NAL S£:NSSS. 



CHAl^. I. 

DP THE OSGAHI OP lEITlB. 

4 

Op aU the openUioos of oar uiiiidf» the pereeption 
of external objects la the most fkmiliar. Theienses 
eome to maturity otoo in infiuioyt ivhen other powM« 
ha?e not yet sprang up. They are eommon to us with 
brate animaky and ftarniBh us with the oiyeets abont 
whioh onr other powers are the moit freqnently oEi^ 
ployed. We find it easy to attend to their operations ; 
and beeause they are fiuniliar, the names whioh prop* 
eriy belong to them are applied to other powers, whioh 
are thought to resemble them ; for these reasons they 
claim to be first considered. 

The perception of external objects is one main link 
rf tliat mysterious chain* which connects the material 
world with the intellectual. We shall find many things 
in this operation nnaeoonntable ; sufllcient to convince 
US9 that we know but little of our own frame ; and that 
a perfect comprehension of our mental powers* and of 
the manner of their operation* is beyond the reach of 
our understanding. 

In perception there are impressions open the organs 
of sense, the nerrcs, and braiui whiobi by the laws of 
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oor natorey are followed by oertain operations of mlad. 
11ie«e two things are apt to be confounded ; bot ought 
most carefully to be distinguishcc!. Some philotopheni 
without good reason* have eoncluded» that the ioipre^ 
sioas made on the body are the proper offieieai 
of perception. OthoffSf with as little rcasoB» have 
eluded* that impressions are made on the mind similar 
to those made on the bydy* From these roistakoi 
many others have arisen. The wrong notioni omb 
have rashly taken up with regard to the seasett haTO 
led to wrong notions with regard toother powers whieh 
arc conoeivcd to resemble them. Maiqr important 
powers of mind havot espeeially of latOf Iimu called in- 
ternal senses, from a supposed resemblance to the ex- 
ternal ; such as* the sense of beauty, the sense of har- 
HBony, the moral sense. And it Is to be appreheadedi 
ttat errors, with regard to the external, faaTC ftwm 
analogy, led to similar errors with regard to the inter- 
■al ; it is therefore of some consequencet even with re- 
gard to other branches of our subject, to have Just n»- 
tims eonoeming the external senses. 

In order to this, we shall begin with some obsenra- 
tions on the organs of sense, and on the impressions 
which in perception are made upon them, and upon the 
nenrcs and brain. 

Yfe perceive no external object, but by means of cer- 
tain bodily organs which Grod has given us for tbnt 
purpose. Hie Supreme Being who made us, and plaeed 
ns in this world, has given us sueh powers of mind m 
kc saw to be suited to our state and rank in 
tion. He has given us the power of perceivi 
dyeets around us, the sun, moon, and stars, the cnHk 
and sea, and a variety of animals, vegetables, and Inan- 
imate bodies. But our power of perceiving these ob- 
jects is limited in various way s, and particulariy in thia ; 
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Uat witiMBt tb« organs of* tlie several sentea, we per- 

^^■pi no exlemal objcot. We eannot se« without eyn^ . 

^^Khear Wilboat e»n : it ia not onlj necpssarv ihmt «• 

^HKbU ban Uiew organs. ItuI tlint ifac; sIidoM lie in ■ j 

ioUMl and nutural alatp. There are inanv divorden nf I 

Uice,ve lliat cause total blindness; otbors that impair j 

Ibc inwers of vUioo, wilbout deatrujiiif; it altogcther| J 

and (he same ma; be said of llie organs of all tlie otbef ] 

KCIIMS. 1 

All (hia is so well known from expericnee, that II J 
Dceda no proof; bot it ought (o be obgerved. that w4 1 
know it from cicperieneo only. We can gire no rrasdtt f 
^^vitf but thai such iH tlie will oTourMaker. No n 
^^■||. ahoVr it to be impotsible to Iho Supreme Beln^ li' i 
^^■n given an (he puwer of |tei-t:eivinj; esiernal objeetA \ 
^Tnthoul such organs. We have reason to believe, that j 
vben we put off (hose budiea, and all the organs belongL I 
ing to them, our peiweplivc powers Bhall ratherbe i 
proved (ban deslroved or impaired. Wo have reason lb 
believe, that the Supreme Being pereeives every thingln 
a much more (lerfeet niaoner than we do. without bodily 
ui^ans. We have reason to heliero. that ttiere arc other 
created beings oodowcd with powers of pereeptienmore 
IKTfecl and more extensive than onrs, without any sncb 
or^wu as we fhid neeessary. 

Weoagbt n«t. (he«eftire,to eonolnde. that stioh bod- 
ily oi^jiana afOt in tUeir own nature, oeeesaary to per- 
ception ; but ralber, (bat. by the will of God. our pow- 
er of pcroeivtRg external objcets is limited and eireom- 
tcritied by our organi of sense ; so tliat we pereeive 
frffjeeU in n eerlain manner^ aad in certain circum- 
stwifiast ud in no other. 

If a man was shut up in a dark room, so that he 
oouU aee Dtttin^ but through one amalt hole in ibe 
ahnUirof kwifidoiT* wonld he omclurle. that (be h«le 
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WM the eaaio of hii leefng* and UuU U it IfliposfUs 
to MO BBj other w^r 7 Perheps, if he had aewr hi 
Us life foeii bat in this waj» he might be apt to thtak 
so; butjUie eoodusion it rash and gronadleis. Ho 
sees, boMMise God has giTen him the power ofsee fcig j 
and he sees onlj throogh this small hole* beeaase kk 
power of seeing is eironmseribed by impediments on $tt 
other hands. 

Another neeessary eaution in this matter ist that ww 
onght not to eonfonnd the organs of pereepHea irMi 
the being that pereeifos. Ptoreqition most be the net 
of some being that peroeiTos. The qre is net that wUeh 
sees; it is only the organ by whieh we see. Tim ear is 
■ot that whieh hears ; but the orgaa Iqr whieh we iiear} 
and so of the rest. 

A man eanaot see the satellites of Jopiter bat hgra 
toleseope. Does . he eonelude from this, that It Is the 
teleseope that sees those stars? By no means; sieha 
eonelnsion would be absurd. It is no less absord to 
eonelttde» that it is the eye that sees, or the ear that 
hears. The teleseope is an artifloial organ of sight, 
but it sees not. The eye is a natural organ of si^tf 
by wliieh we see ; but the natural organ sees as little as 
the artifieial. 

The eye is a maohine most admirably eontrifed fbr 
refkvoting the rays of light» and forming a distinct pie- 
ture of olgeets upon the retina; but it sees neither the 
objeet nor the picture. It can form the pieture after It 
is taken out of the head ; but no Tision ensues. Etea 
when it is in its proper plaeot and perfectly sonnd» it is 
well known that an obstruction in the optic nenre takes 
away TisioUf though the eye has performed all that bo- 
longs to it. 

If any thing more were necessary to be said on a 
point so endentt we might obsenrc, that if the fkeultj of 
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•Ming were fa the tje, that of hearing in the ear^ and so 
of tlie other teaiesy the neeessary eooBequenee of this 
voqU hOf that the thinking priaeiple» nrhieh I eall my- 
•el^ ji not ooOf hot manj. But this is eontrarj to the 
iffeds ti hi e eonrietion of eveiy man. 

Whes I say* I seOf I hear, I fbel» I rememberf tliis 
iapUes that it is one and the tame self that performs 
alltliese operations ; and as it would be absurd to say^ 
that n^y menoryt another man's imaginafion» and a 
third man's reasoB* may make one individual intelligent 
beingf it would be equally absurd to sayi that one pieee 
of matter seelng» another hearing, and a third feeling, 
naj HMfce one and the same pereipient being. 

TImso sentiments are not new ; they have oeeurred 
to thinking mea from early ages, deero, in his Tus- 
eufaui QnestioM^ lib. i. ehap. SO. has expressed them 
ymj distinetly. Those who dioose, may eonsult the 
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CHAP. II. 

OF THE IMPREiSION» ON THE ORGANSy NERVES^ AHB 

BRAIN. 

A •BCoxD 1ft w of onr natare regarding perceptioi h, 
that we pcreeiTe bo obJecCi onless lome impreisloB !• 
made opoo the organ it sense, either faj the immediate 
application of the olgeet, tw by some medinm whieh 
passes between the obrjeet and tlie organ. 

In two of our senses^ to wit» touch and toBle^ Aere 
must lie an immediate applieatlon of the ol^t to the 
m'gan. Ib tiie otlier three^ tlie objeot is peredred at a 
distanee, but still by means of a medium, by whieh 
sonm impression is made upon the organ. 

The efliuTia of bodies drawn into the nostrils writh 
the breath, are the medium of smell ; the undakMlBBs 
of the air, are the medium of hearing ; and tlie rays of 
light passing from visible olgeets to the eye, are the 
medium of sight. We see no object, unless rays of 
light come from it to the eye. We hear not the sound 
of any body, unless the Tibrations of some dastio me- 
dium, ooeasioned by the tremulous motion of the sound- 
ing body, reach our ear. We perecive no smell, un- 
less the effluTU of the smelling body enter into the 
nostrils. We pcreeire no taste, unless the sapid body 
be applied to the tongue, or some part of the organ of 
tavfe. Nor do we pereeire any tangible quality of a 
body, unless it touch the hands, or some part of onr 
body. 

These are facts known from experience to hold nni- 
Tersally and inyariably, both in men and brutes. By 
this law of our nature, our powers of peroeiTing exter- 
nal olijects are further limited and circumscribed. Nor 
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ean we give any other reason for this, than that it it the 
vill of our Maker, who knows best what powers, and 
what degrees of them, are suited to our state. We 
were onee in a state, I mean in the womb, wherein our 
powers of perception were more limited than in the 
present, and, in a Aiture state, they may be more en- 
larged* 

It is likewise a law of our nature, that, in order to 
our perceiving objects, the impressions made upon the 
organs of sense must be communicated to the nerves, 
and by them to the brain. This is perfectly known 
to those who know any thing of anatomy. 

The nerves are fine cords, which pass from the braiUf 
or from the spinal marrow, which is a production of the 
brain, to all parts of the body, dividing into smaller 
branehes as they proceed, until at last they escape our 
eyesight : and it is fbond by experience, that all the vol- 
untary and involuntary motions of the body are perform- 
ed by their means. When the nerves that serve any 
limb, are cut, or tied hard, we have then no more power 
to move that limb, than if it was no part of the body. 

As there are nerves that serve the muscular motionSf 
so there are others that serve the several senses ; and, 
as without the former, we cannot move a limb> so with- 
out the latter, we ean have no perception. 

This train of machinery the wisdom of God has 
made necessary to our perceiving objects. Various 
parts of the body concur to it, and each has its own 
function. 1st, The object either immediately, or by 
some medium, most make an impression on the organ. 
The organ serves only as a medium, by which an im- 
pression Is made on the nerve ; and the nerve serves as 
a medium to make an impression upon the brain. Hero 
the material part ends ; at least we can trace it no fur- 
ther ; the rest is all intellectual. 
▼OL. u. IS 
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The proof or these impretsMns upon the nerves mod 
bmiD 10 pereeptioD is this. Chat, from many obserm* 
lions and experiments* it is found» that when the organ 
of any sense is perfectly sound* and has the impression 
made upon it by the object ever so strongly* yet, if the 
aerye which serves that organ be cut or tied hard^ 
there is no perception : and it is well known* that dis- 
orders in the brain deprive us of the power of pereep- 
tbn* when both the organ and its nerve are sound* 

There is* therefore* suiBcient reason to eonclndoy 
that* in perception* the object produces some change 
in the organ ; that the organ produces some change 
upon the nerve ; and that the nerve produces some 
change in the brain. And we give the name of an m- 
prestioH to those changes* because we have not a name 
more proper to express* in a general manner* any 
change produced in a body* by an external canse* with- 
out s|iecifying the nature of that change. Whether it 
he pressure* or attraction^ or repulsion, or vibration* or 
something unknown* for which we have no name* still 
it may be called an impression. But with regard to 
the particular kind of this change or impression* phi* 
losophers have never been able to discover any thing 
at all. 

But* whatever be the nature of those impressions up- 
on the organs* nerves, and brain* wo perceive nothing 
without them. Experience informs that it is so ; but 
we cannot give a reason why it is so. In the constitu- 
tion of man* perceptiou* by fixed laws of nature* is con* 
Dccted with those impressions ; but we can discover no 
necessary connection. The Supreme Being has seoB 
fit to limit our power of perception ; so that we per- 
ceive not without such impressions ; and this is all we 
know of the matter. 

This* however* we have reason to conclude in gen- 
eral* that as the impressions on the organs* nerves, and 
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brain^ eorrespond exactly to the nature and conditions 
of the objects bj ivhick thej are made ; so our percep- 
tions fuid sensations correspond to those impressions^ 
and vary in kind, and in degree, as they vary. With- 
out this exact correspondence, the information ve re- 
ceive by our senses would not only be imperfeetf as it 
undoubtedly is, but would be fallacious, whieh vre have 
no reason to think it is. 
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CHAP. in. 

■TFOTHESBS COITCERNINO THE IfEBTES AITD BmAIir. 

We are informed by anatomists, that although the 
two coats which enclose a nerve» aod which it derives 
from the coats of the braiHi are tough and eiaHtie ; yet 
the nerve itself has a very small degree of consist enect 
being almost like marrow. It has, however, a fibrous 
texture, and may be divided and subdivided, till its 
fibres escape our senses : and as we know so very little 
about the texture of the nerves, there is great room left 
for those who choose to indulge themselves in coiyee- 
ture. 

The ancients conjectured, that the nervous fibres are 
fine tubes, filled with a very subtile spirit, or vapour, 
which they called animal spirits; that the brain is a 
gland, by which the animal spirits are secreted from 
the finer part of the blood, and their continual waste 
repaired ; and that it is by these animal spirits that 
the nenes perform their functions. Des Cartes has 
shown how, by these animal spirits going and return* 
inf; in (lie nerves, muscular motion, perception, memoryt 
and imagination, are effected. All this he has desenbed 
as distinctly as if he had been an eye witness of all those 
o|)eratJons. But it happens, that tlie tubular structure 
of the nerves was never perceived by the human eye^ 
nor shown by the nicest injections ; and all that has been 
8ai<l about animal spirits through more than fifteen eea- 
turies, is mere conjecture. 

Dr. Briggs, mIio was sir Isaac Newton's master in 
anatomy, was tlie firfit,as far as I know, whoadfaneed a 
new system concerning the nerves. He conceived them 
to l>c solid filaments of prodigious tenuity ; and this 
opinion, as it accords better with observation, seems 
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iftve been more generally- received aince bis time. A* 
(o lli^ manner of perfarming Uieir ofiivv. Dr. Briggt 
tboDght, Uiatt tike inuRJcal cliortls, Ihe; liuvc vibraliuti* 
diSertng acoording to their Icnglli and lenaion. Tlicy 
seem, however, very unfit for this jiurpose, on account 
of tbeir want of tenacity, their moisture, and liciug 
ihrougli ibeir whole ieuglh in eontaci with moist sub- 
HtancL-s: So that, although Di'. Uriggs wrole a book 
upon this syitiem, called Nova Vimnis Tlieoria, it 
aecins nol to have been much followed. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in all his pbilosophical wrilingl^ J 
look great care to dialingaisb liia doctrines, which hs 1 
lirotcnded to prove by just induction, from his conjes- 
turea. which were to utand or fall, according as future 
ezperimeots and obvervaliuns should ealabliah or re- 
fute (hem. His conjectures he has put in (he form of 
queries, that (hoy might not be received as trullis, but | 
be inquired into, and delcrmined according to the eTl> J 
dence to be found for or against them. Thoac who 1 
mistake his queries for a part of iiis doctrine, do him \ 
grral injustice, and degrade him to the rank of the | 
common herd of philosophers, who have in all agei ] 
adulterated philosophy, by mixing conjecture with J 
truihf and (heir own fancies with the oracles of nature. I 
Among other queries. Hits truly great philosopher prtt- j 
posed ihia. Whether there may not be an elastic me>l 
dium, or ether, immensely more rare than air, whioh \ 
pervades all bodies, and which is the cause of gravita- 
tion ; of the refraction and reflection of the lajs of 
light; of the transmission of heat, through aiiaccs void 
of ^r: and of many other phenomena? In the 33d 
query subjoined to his Optics, he puts this question 
with regard to (he impressions made on the nerves and 
brain in perception, Wheiher vision is eRectcd chiefly 
1^ the vibrations of this medium, excited in the bottom 
'e bj the rays of light, and propagated along 
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the lolidf pelloeidi and anifomi eapiUameiiti of the optie 
aenre? And whether hearing it effected by the Tibra* 
tiooB of this or some other mediuniy exeited by the tre- 
nor of the air in the auditory nerves, and propagated 
along the solids pellucid, and uniform eapiUaments of 
those nenres? And so with regard to the other sensee. 

What Newton only proposed as a matter to be in- 
quired into, Dr. Hartley conceived to have such evl« 
deneOf that, in his Observations on Man» he has dedueedf 
in a mathematical form^ a very ample system eoneem* 
log the faculties of the mind, fk>om the doctrine of vibra- 
tions, jomed with that of association. 

His notioQ of the vibrations, exeited in the nervaty is 
expressed in propositions 4 and 5. of the irst part ef 
his Observations on Man. ** Proposition 4. External ob- 
jects impressed on the senses, occasion first in the Dorrost 
OB which they are impressed, and then in the braiiBt ▼§• 
brations of the small, and, as one may say, infiaitetiBMl 
medullary partieles. Prop. 6. The vibrations meathm- 
ed in the last proposition are excited* propagated, aai 
kept up, partly by the ether, that is, by a very sobtHe 
elastic iluid ; partly by the uniformity, continuity, sofft- 
Dcss, and active powers of the medullary substance of 
the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves.'' 

The modesty and diflMence with which Dr. Hartlqf 
ofibrs his system to the world, by desiring his reader •< to 
expect nothing but hints and conjeetnres in difficult and 
obscure matters, and a short detail of the principal na- 
sons and evidences in those that are clear ; by acknowl- 
edging, that he shall not be able to execute, with mj 
accuracy, the proper method of pliilosophi2ing,reooBi- 
mended and followed by sir Isaac Newton ; and that 
he will attempt a sketch only for the benefit of fotaia 
inquirers,'' seem to forbid any criticism upon it. One 
cannot, without reluctance, criticise what is proposed 
in such a manner, and with so good intention ; yet, as 
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vibrations is to m 
the u)>era(ioi]s of tbe mind mere mechanism, dependent ] 
on the laws of mallei' and motion ; and as it has been j 
held fortb by ita votaries, as in a manner demonslraleif \ 
1 shall make some remarks on tbat part of (be s^stci 
which relates lo Lbe imprcsiiiong made on (he nerves 
and brain ia perception. 

Il any be observed in general, that Dr. Dartle^'s 
work consists of a chain of propositions, widi (heir 
proofs and corollaries, digested in good order, and in i 
scientific form. A great pari of them, however, are^ 
su he oandidlj' acknowledges, eonjcct ures aiul bints onljr j < 
jet these are mixed with Iheproposilions legitimalelj 
prove4i. without anjr dislinctiun. Corollaries are diHWD 
from (belli, and other propositions grounded upon thetn, | 
which, all taken (ogether, make up a system. A sj3(e[D 
of (hi* kind resembles a chaiu. of which some links arc 
abunilaollf strong, others very weak. The s(rength of 1 
the chain » ileicrmined bj Ihuf of (lie weakest links) [ 
for if they give waj. the whole falls (o pieces, ami (be 
weight, supported by it. falls to the ground. 

Phibsophy baa been in all ages adulterated by by> 
potbeses ; that is, b; syslems built partly on facts, and 
innoh opoo oonjcoturo. It is pit; that a man of Dr. 
Hartley's knowledge and oandour should have followed 
the multitude in this fallacious tract, after expressing 
lus apprDbslion of the proper method of philosophizing, 
pointed out by Bacon and Newton. The last consider^ 
ed it as a reproach, when his system was called his by- 
iwtliesia; anil says, with disdain of such imputatioHf 
hi/pollitse$n9a Jingo And it is very s(range, that Dr. 
Karl Icy should not only follow such a method of philoso- 
phizing himself, hut (hat lie should direct others in th< 
inquiries to follow it. So he dues in Pi-opoaition 3 
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truths from (be rule of false, in aritlimetie, and from the 
art of deeyphering ; and in other plaeei. 

As to (be vibradons and vibratiuneles» whether of an 
elastic e(her, or of the infinUesimal pardcles of the 
brain and nerves, (bcre may be such (hings for what we 
know ; and men may rationally inquire whether they 
ean find any evidence of (heir exis(ence ; but while we 
have no proof of their existeneCt to apply (hem to the so- 
lution of phenomena, and to build a system upon them, 
is what 1 conceive, wc call, building a castle in the air. 

When men pretend to account for any of the opera- 
tions of nature, the causes assigned by them ouglit, as 
sir Isaac Newton has taught us, to have two conditions, 
otlieniise they are good for nothing. 1st, They ought 
(o be true, to have a real exi<«tcnce, and not to be bare- 
ly conjectured to exist without proof. 2dly, They ought 
to be sufBcieot to produce the effect. 

As to the existence of vibratory motions in the me* 
duUary substance of the nerves and brain, the evidence 
produced is this : 1st, It is observed, that the sensa- 
tions of seeing and hearing, and some sensations of 
touch, have some short duration and continuance. 2dly, 
Though there be no direct evidence that the sensations 
of taste and smell, and the greater {lart of these of 
touch, have the like continuance ; yet, says the author, 
analogy would incline one to believe that they must n- 
semble the sensations of sight and hearing in this pai^ 
tieular. ddly, Tlie continuance of all our sensatioM 
being thus established, it follows, that external oljeets 
impress vibratory motions on the medullary snbstanee 
of the nerves and brain ; because no motion, beaidas 
a vibratory one, can reside in any part for a moment of 
time. 

This is the chain of proof ; in which the first link is 
strong, being confirmed by experience ; the second is 
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▼ery weak ; and the third still weaker. For other 
kinds of motion* besides that of vibration^ may have 
some ooDtinuaneey such as rotation, bending or unbend- 
ing of a spring, and perhaps others wiiich we are un- 
aequainted with ; nor do we know whether it is motion 
that is produced in the nerves ; it may be pressure* at- 
traction* repulsion, or something we do not know. This, 
indeed, is the eommon refuge of all hypotheses* that we 
know no other way in wliioh the phenomena may be pro- 
doeed* and therefore they must be produced in this way. 
There is therefore no proof of vibrations in the infini- 
tesimal particles of the brain and nerves. 

It may be thought that the existence of an elastic vi- 
brating ether stands on a firmer foundation* having the 
authority of sir Isaac Newton. But it ought to be ob- 
served* that although this great man had formed con- 
jectures about this ether near fifty years before he 
died* and bad it in his eye during that long space as a 
subject of inquiry ; yet it does not appear that he ever 
found any convincing proof of its existence* but consid- 
ered it to the last as a question whether there be such 
an ether or not^ In the premonition to the reader* pre- 
fixed to the second edition of his Optics, anno ±717 , he 
expresses himself thus with regard to it : «< Lest any 
one should think that I place gravity among the essen- 
tial properties of bodies, I have subjoined one question 
concerning its cause ; a question, I say* for I do not 
hold it as a thing established." If, tlierefore, we regard 
the authority of sir Isaac Newton* we ought to hold the 
existence of such an ether as a matter not established 
by proof, but to be examined into by experiments ; and 
I have never heard that, since his time, any new evi- 
dence hat been found of its existence. 

voj^ II. 14 
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But, says Dr. Hartley* «< lapposing the exittenee of 
<he ether* and of its properties, to be destitute of all 
direet eyidenee. itiU» if it senres to account for a great 
Tariety of phenomemit it will have an indirect evideoee 
in its favour by thii means." There never was an hy- 
pothesis invented by an in{|;enious man which has not 
thisevidenoe in its favour. The vortices of Des Canes» 
the sylphs and gnomes of Mr. PtopCf serve to aoooanl for 
H great variety of phenomena* 

When a man has, with labour and ingenuity* wronght 
up an hypothesis into a system, he eontracts a fondness 
for itf which is apt to warp the best judgment. Thisi 
I humbly think, appears remarkably in Dr. Hartley. 
In his prefaoe* he declares his approbation of the meth- 
od of philosophizing recommended and followed by sir 
Isaac Newton; but having first deviated Urom this 
method in his practice^ he is brought at last to Jostiiy 
this deviation in theory, and to bring arguments in de- 
fence of a method diametrically opposite to it. ^ Wa 
admit, says he, the key of a cypher to be a true onoi 
when it explains the cypher completely." I answcTf 
To find the key requires an understanding equal or 
superior to that which made the cypher, l^s instancOf 
therefore, will then be in point, when he who attempts 
to deeypher the woriis of nature by an hypothesis, has 
an understanding equal or superior to thai which 
made them. The votaries of hypotheses have often 
been challenged to show one useful discovery in the 
works of nature that was ever made in that way. If 
instances of this kind could be produced, we ought to 
conclude that lord Bacon and sir Isaac Newton have 
done great disservice to philosophy* by what they have 
said against hypotheses. But if no such instance eaa 
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prodeeed, we must conoludci'wilb (ho§e great men, 
thai ererjr ijUcm whiob preuods to wtooanl For the 
pltenaRiciia of naturci hy liTpoLliesrs or conjpclurr, i« 
apiirlous aiid Ulegitimale, aoil serves onljr lo llailer ibe 
pride of mnn wUb a vain uunceU of knowlcdgv whidl I 
he bus notatiaiDMl. 

Tlie author tclU as, " that nny hypothesis (hat I 
BO touch ptaDsrbililv us lo explain » con s idem It] c num^ 
biT of facts, helps us lo digest Ihcsc facts in proper i 
order, lo brinj; nctr ones to light, and lo inukc t.vpcH- 
maila cram for the sake of fulure iiicjuirers." 

Let hvpolhescs be put to any of these uses as farai ^ 

wiD s«rvr : let Uiein liuggest ex|teriinetitsi or direct 

intiuit^es; bot let just induction alone gorcrn our 

■• Tlie rule offiUse afToitls an ohvioos and strong in- 
stance of the possibility of beJog led, with precisina ' 
and certainly, to a true cnnclusion from a false poti- j 
twn. .\nd it i* of the very esseuee of algebra, to pro- i 
cccd in Ibu way of suppositiou." 

This is true; bnl, when brought to justify ibe ae- 
oauQtiDg for natural phenomena by faypoiheaes, is for> 
eign to the purpose. When an unknown number, or 
Uiy uaknowo quantity i« sought, which must have cer- 
tain conditions, it may lie found in a scicniilio mannvr 
by the rule of false, or by an algebraical analysis ; and^ 
when found, may be synlhel ioaily demonstrated to ba , 
the munber or the quantity sought, by its answerii^ 
all the condittoDs required. But it in one thing to find 
a quantity whtoh ahall have certain conditions ; it is a 
very dibrent thing to find out the laws by which it 
pleases God to govern Ibe world and produce the pfae- 
K wUch Iktl voder our observatioa. And we can 
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(licn only allow some weight to thisargmnent in fefour 
of livpotheseSf when it can be shown that the cause of 
any one phenomenon in nature has been or can be 
found* as an unknown quantity is, by the rule of false^ 
or by algebraical analysis. This, I apprehend, will 
never be, till the era arrives, which Dr. Hartley seemt 
to foretell, «• when future generations shall put all 
kinds of evidences and inquiries into mathematical 
forms, and, as it were, reduce Aristotle's ten Catego- 
ries, and bishop Wilkin's foHy Summa Genera, to the 
head of quantity alone, so as to make mathematioif 
and logic, natural history, and civil history, natural 
philosophy, and philosophy of all other kinds, eoineido 
amni tx parte,** 

Since sir Isaac Newton laid down the rules of philos- 
ophizing in our inquiries into the works of nature^ 
many philosophers have deviated from them in prac- 
tice; perhaps few have paid that regard to Ibeni 
which they deserve. But they have met with Tciy 
general approbation, as being founded in reason, and 
pointing out the only path to the knowledge of nature's 
works. Dr. Hartley is the only author 1 have met 
with who reasons against them, and has taken pains to 
find out arguments in defence of the exploded method 
of hypotheses. 

Another condition which sir Isaac Newton requires 
in the causes of natural things assigned by philoso- 
phers, is, that they be sufficient to account for the 
phenomena. Vibrations and vibratiuncles of the me- 
dullary substance of the nerves and brain, are assign- 
ed by Dr. HaKley to account for all our sensations and 
ideas, and, in a word, for all the operations of onr 
minds. liCt us eonMicler very briefly how far they 
sufficient for that purpose. 
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It vfonld be injastice to this author to eonceive bitn 
a materialist. He proposes his sentiments with greaft 
candouFyand they ought not to be carried beyond what 
bis words express. He thinks it a consequence of bis 
theory, that matter, if it can be endued with the most 
simple kinds of sensation, might arrive at all that in- 
telligence of which the human mind is possessed. He 
thinks that his theory oyertums all the arguments that 
are usually brought for the immateriality of the soulf 
from the subtilty of the internal senses, and of the ra- 
tional faeulty ; but he does not take upon him to deter- 
mine whether matter can be endued with sensation or 
not. He eTen acknowledges, that matter and motion, 
howefer subtilely divided and reasoned upon, yield 
nothing more than matter and motion stilly and there- 
fore he would not be any way interpreted so as to op- 
pose the immateriality of the soul. 

It would, therefore, be unreasonable to require that 
his theory of vibrations should, in the proper sense, 
aeeount for our sensations. It would, indeed, be ridic- 
ulous in any man to pretend that thought of any kind 
must necessarily result from motion, or that vibrations 
in the nerves must necessarily produce thought, any 
more than the vibrations of a pendulum. Dr. Hartley 
disclaims this #ay of thinking* and therefore it ought 
not to be imputed to him. All that he pretends is, 
that, in the human constitution, there is a certain con^ 
neetion between vibrations in the medullary substance 
of the nerves and brain, and the thoughts of the mind ; 
so that the last depend entirely upon the first, and ev- 
ery kind of thought in the mind arises in consequence 
of a corresponding vibration, or vibratiunole in the 
nerves and brain. Our sensations arise from vibrations, 
and our ideas from Tibratiuncles) or miniature vibra- 
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tioDs ; and he eomprehradsy onder these tvo words of 
8en$aUan$ and iitaei all the operations of the mind. 

But bow ean we expeet any proof of the ooBBeetioa 
between Tibratioos and thought, when the existeaee of 
■aeh vibrations was never proved ? The proof of thefar 
eonneotion eannol be stronger than the proof of their 
czistenee: for as the author acknowledges that we 
eaonot infer (he exislenee of Ihe thoughts from the 
existenee of the vibrations, it is no lessevidentt that we 
eannot infer the existenoe of vibrations from the exbt- 
enee of our thoughts. The existenoe of both mait ht 
knowa before we ean know their eonneotion. As to the 
existeBoe of our thoughts, we have the evidenee of ees- 
leiousaess; a kind of evidenee that never was ealledia 
question. But as to the existenoe of vibratioBs in the 
medullary tubstanee of the nerves and brain» no proof 
has yet been brought. 

AH thereforo we have to expeet from thb hypotiie- 
•is, is, that in vibrations eonsidered abstraetlyt theve 
siiould be a variety in kind and degree, whieh tallies 
to exactly with the varieties of the thoughts they tie 
to aoeoont for» as may lead us to suspect some ooa- 
neetioa between the one and the other. If the divl- 
nons and subdivisioas of thought be found to run paral- 
lel with the divisions and subdivisiofls of vibratiooii 
this would give that kind of (dausibitity to the bypotb* 
esis of their eonneotion, whioh we eommon^ ezpeel 
oven in a mere hypothesis ; but we do not find even thii^ 

For, to omit all those thoughts and operations wirieh 
the author eomprehends under the name of tdeof • and 
whieh lie thinks are oonneeted with vibratiunelee ; to 
tnnit the peroeption of external objects, which he oom» 
pnehends under the name of sMBaiums; to omit the 
seusatioBSf properly so ealle4^ which aceompaiqr 
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paBBioM and afifeeiions, and (o confine ouraclfM (o tbn 
MnsationB wbiob wh liuve b.v loennB of oar extemal 
senses, we can peroeivr no corn>s|iun<lence between tli« I 
varietj' we Gnit in (heir kinds aiitl degrees, and Uiat i 
wbicti mav be suiipust-d in vibration*. 

We liave five senteB) whose sensatinns differ (olally I 
in kind. By each of theap, excepling jvcrhapi that of i 
bearing, we have a varieiv ol' sent<ationti, wbieh dififav f 
speoifieailj'. and not in degree onl,v- Itow manj taatM 
aud BmellB are llicre which are apeeifloalljr difiercnC» ( 
each of (hem capable of all degrees of Btrengtli an4 
wt-.akn»s? Heat and cold. roughncsB and stnoolboesff \ 
Jiardness and soflneBB, pain and pleasure, are scnsa* 
tlona or ibiieb that diHbr in kind, and each liaB an end- 
less variety of degrees. Sonnds have (be qualities of 
aeote and grave, loud and low, with alt difR^rcnl de- 
grees of each. The Tarielies of colour arc maoiy 
nore than we have names to express. How shall wt 
6iid rarktjcs in vibrations eorrespondiiig lo all tbfi J 
variety of lenBalions wbi«li wo Iram by our fite seoiM ] 
oal> i 

1 know two iinalitjes of vibratiens in an noifortn elat* 
tic medium, and I know no more. They may be ijuielL 
•r alow in various degrees, and ibey may be strong or 
weak in varioDs degrecB ; but I cannot find any divi- i 
lion of our sensalions that will make them tally wHfc I 
that* divhioasof vihratioflB, If we had no other wn- i 
■aiions bat those of hearing, the theory wodM answer I 
well ; for Mouds arc either aente or grare, which msj f 
uiwer to (]ulek or slow vibrations : or the}' are logd or ' 
wbieh answer lo strong or weak vibralione. Bvt 
we have no variety of vibrations corresponding to 
ImmeoBe variety of Gcnsatioas which we have by 

[hit smelly tatte, and touch. 
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Dr. Hartley has endeavoured to find oat other two 
qaalities of TibnitioDs $ to vfli, that they may primari- 
ly affeot one part of the brain or another, and that 
they may vary in their direotiony aeeording as they 
enter by different external nerves ; but these seem to 
be added to make a number : for 9 as far as we linowy 
vibrations in an uniform elastic substaneey spread over 
the whole, and in all directions. However^ that we may 
be liberal, we shall grant him four difTerent kinds of 
vibrations, each of them having as many degrees as he 
pleases. Can he or any man reduce all our sensations 
to four kinds ? We have five senses, and by each of 
them a variety of sensations, more than sufiieient to 
exhaust all the varieties we are able to conceive in vi- 
brations. 

Dr. Hartley, indeed, was sensible of the difflcully of 
finding vibrations to suit all the variety of our sensa- 
tions. His extensive knowledge of physiologgr and pa- 
thology could yield him but a feeble aid ; and there- 
fore he is oflen reduced to the necessity of heap- 
ing supposition upon supposition, conjecture upon oon- 
jeeture* to give some credibility to his hypothesis ; and 
in seeking out vibrations which may correspond with 
the sensations of one sense, he seems to forget that 
those must be omitted which have been appropriated to 
another. 

Philosophers have accounted in some degree for our 
various sensations of sound by the vibrations of elastio 
air. But it is to be observed, 1st, That we know that 
such vibrations do really exist ; and, 2dly, that thej 
tally exactly with the most remarkable phenomena of 
sound. We cannot, indeed, show how any vibratioB 
should produce the sensation of sound. This must bo 
resolved into the will of God, or into some causo 
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tetlicr unknown. Rut we know. (list as tlie vilmi- 
tton i> vtrong or vruk, (lir Bouml is loud or low. W« 
know, iha( m the vilirallnn h igiiick or slow, llic 8«uod 
ii mute or grevr. Wl- uan poiul out liist rrUliun oT 
B.vttchroaous vibratiuna wliioli produQfei Iiarniony or 
(Ihcoi-d, and llmt relation of suocPSBiv* vibmliou 
v)iipii produces mclodj' : and nil ibiH is not oimjectureilt 
ba( provi>d by a sufficient induolion. Tbis uucounl of { 
sounds, iberefore, is pbilosopliical ; altliougb, perhaps, 
there ma; bu many things relating to sound ihat 
we cannot account for, and of which the causes 
remain latent. The connections described in tbis 
branch or philosophy are the work of God, and not tJw 
fancy of men. 

If any thing limilar to this could be shown in ao- 
oouoling for all our sensaliooit hy vibrations in (be 
incdullary aubslance of the nerves and braioi it would 
deserve a place id sound philosophy. But, when we 
are told of vibrations in a Buhslanue, which no man 
could ever prove lo have vibrations, or to be capable of 
them ; when such imaginary vibrations are brought lo 
account for all our sensations, though we can pcrceivo 
no eorrespondtjnre in Ihcir variety of kind and degree, 
to Ibe rariely of sensations; the connections described 
in such a system, arc the creatures of human imagina- 
tion, not the work of God. 

The rays of light make an impression upon the op- 
tic nerves; but Ihoy make none upon the auditory or 
olfactory. The vibrations of tlic air make an imprea. 
sion upon tbe audiloi^ nerves ; but none upon the op- 
tic or tbe olfactory. Tbecflluviaof bodies make aa 
impression upon (he olfactory nerves ; but make none 
upon the optic or auditory. No man has been able to 
give a shadow of reason for tbis. While ihu is the 

VOL* U. 15 
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ease, it it not better to eonfess our igDoranee of the 
nature of those impressioni made upon the nenres ani 
brain in peroeption, than to flatter our pride with the 
eoneeit of luiowledge whieh we have nott and to 
adulterate philosophy with the i^orioni bioed of 
bypotheiei? 



4 
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CHAP. IV. 

7AX8E COirCLUBIONS DRAWIT FROM THE IMFRESSIOKI 

BEVOBE MENTIOITEO. 

Some philosophers among the ancientSf as well as 
among tBe modems, imagined that man is nothing but 
a piece of matter so curiously organized, (hat the im- 
pressions of external objects prodaee in it sensation^ 
pereeption^ remembranee» and all the other operations 
Vft are conscious of. This foolish opinion could only 
take lis rise from observing the constant connection 
which the Author of nature has established between 
certain impressions made upon our sensest and our per- 
ception of the objects by which the impression is made ; 
from which they weakly inferred, that those impres- 
sions were the proper efficient causes of the corres- 
ponding perception. 

But no reasonmg is more fallacious than this, that 
because two things are always conjoined,therefore one 
must be the cause of the other. Day and night have 
been joined in a constant succession since the beginning 
of the world ; but who is so foolish as to conclude from 
this, that day is the cause of night, or night the cause 
of the following day ? There is indeed nothing more 
ridiculous than to imagine that any motion or modifi- 
cation of matter should produce thought. 

If one should tell of a telescope so exactly made as 
to have the power of seeing ; of a whispering gallery 
that had the power of hearing ; of a cabinet so nicely 
framed as to have the power of memory ; or of a ma- 
chine so delicate as to feel pain when it was touched ; 
such absurdities are so shocking to common sense that 
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they would not find belief even among savages ; yet it 
is the same absurdity to think, that the impressions of 
external objects upon the machine of our bodiest eaa 
be the real efficient cause of thought and perception. 

Passing this therefore as a notion too absurd to aA* 
mit of reasoning; another conelusion very generally 
made by philosophers» is, that in perception an impret* 
sion is made upon the miml as well as upon the orgaSf 
nerves, and brain. Aristotle, as was before obsertedy 
thought that the form or image of the object pereeir- 
ed, enters by the organ of sensOf and strikes upon the 
mind. Mr. Hume gives the name of tmpresrfoiia to all 
our perceptions, to all our sensations, and even to the 
objects which we perceive. Mr. Locke affirms very 
positively, that the ideas of external objects are pro- 
duced in our minds by impulsct << that being the only 
way we can conceive bodies to operate in.** It ought, 
however, to be observed, in justice to Mr.Loeke, that 
he retracted this notion in his first letter to the bishop 
of Worcester, and promised, in the next edition of hli 
essay to have that passage rectified ; but either fhim 
forgetfulness in the author, or negligence in the 
printer, the passage remains in all the subsequent 
editions I have seen. 

There is no prejudice more natural to man, than to 
conceive of the mind as having some similitude to body 
in its operations. Hence, men have been prone to 
imagine, that as bodies are put in motion by some im« 
pulse or impression made upon them by contiguont 
bodies ; so the mind is made to think and to pereeifO 
by some impression made upon it, or some impnlie 
given to it by contiguous objects. If we have such m 
notion of the mind as Homer had of his gods, who 
might be bruised or wounded with swords and spears. 
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we m»j tlm understaiid wbat is meant by iinpressioQl 
Bwlc upon i( bv B IxmIt : bat if we eoo«Hvo tho miml 
lo be imniateri&l, of nhich I think me have verjr strong 
proofs, ne shall Gntl it itifficult lo affix a mcanlag to 
imprtssionn nade npon it. 

'lliere is a flguntiTe meaning of imprcKsions on tlio 
mind wbioh is well authorized, and of nhicli wc tuok 
BDti«c in tbe obs^nations maitc on that won) ; but this 
meaning applies onlv to okJecU that are interesting. 
To say that an object which 1 see wilU perfeol indifer- 
CBoe ntakes an imprenioo upon my mind, is not, as I 
apprehend, good English. If philosophers mean no 
more fan! that I s«te the object, nhy sliouhl they invent 
aa improper phnue to express what every man knows 
how to express in plain English ? 

But it is e*iilent. from tlie manner in whiofa this 
phrase is used bj modem pbilosophers, (hat tliey mean 
not barely to express by it my pere^iving an object* 
faflt lo explain the manner of perception. Tbey think 
that the objeet perceived acts upon the mind, in some 
waytinilar to that in which one boriy acts upon an* 
other, by niakiog an imprfrssion upon it. Tlie impres- 
sion upon the mind i« conceived (o be something where. 
in (he mind is atlotT'her passive, and has some eflect 
produced In it hy the object. But this is an hypothesis 
vhieb (Kintradiets tbe common sense of mankind, aoj 
which ought oof to be admitted without proof. 

When I look npon the wall of my room, the wall 
doe* not net at all, nor is capable of aoting : tlic per- 
ceiling it n an act or operation in me. That rhis i« 
the eomnoB apprehension of mankind with regard to 
pereeption, is evident from tbe manner of expressing it 
in all languages. 

The vulgar gpve themselves no trouble bow tbey per- 
eeivo objects, they express what they are conscious ofj. 
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and they express it vitb propriety ; bat phfloiopbeni 
hare an aridity to kaow bow we perceive objects ; aad 
oooeeiTing some similitude between a body tbat is put 
in motion, and a mind that is made to pereeiTe» thej 
are led to think, that as the body must receive some 
impulse to make it move, so the mind must reeeive 
•ome impulse or impression to make it perceive. Thit 
analogy seems to be confirmed, by observing that we 
perceive objects only when they make some impretdoa 
upon the organs of sense, aad upon the nerves aad 
brain ; but it ought to be observed, that suoh is the na- 
ture of body that it cannot change its state, but by some 
force impressed upon it. This is not tlie nature of 
mind. All that we know about it shows it to be in its 
nature living and active, and to have the power of per- 
ception in its constitution, but still within those limits 
to which it is confined by the laws of nature. 

It appears, therefore, that this phrase of the mind*s 
having impressions made upon it by corporeal ol^Jeets 
in perception, is either a phrase without any distinel 
meaning, and contrary to the propriety of the En« 
glish language, or it is grounded upon an hypothesis 
which is destitute of proof. On that account, though 
we grant tbat in perception there is an impressios 
made upon the organ of sense, and upon the nerves ani 
brain, we do not admit that the object makes any im- 
pression upon the mind. 

Therfr is another conclusion drawn from the impres- 
sions made upon the brain in perception, which I 
eeive to have no solid foundation, though it has 
adopted very generally by philosophers. It is, that hf 
the impressions made on the brain, images are formei 
of the object perceived ; and that the mind, being seat- 
ed in the brain as its chamber of presence, immediate- 
ly perceives those images only, and has no perception 
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Qie external object Imt b; (tipm. Thisnotioa or our 
prreemng external objectsi not itiimcdiatclj'. but in eer- 
tain images or speeieti of Ihem oonToyeil bv tbe lenseat 
seeiDi to be <be most ancient |ihiluaophioal bypothrrii 
we bava on the sultjuotuf perception, and toliuve, with 
small Tariations, retuined its auihoriiy tn tbi* ilu}'. 

Aristotle, aa was befure obsei-vetl. mainlainrd. tbat 
the 8|>eciest images, or forms uC extenial objeatd, cuia- > 
ing from the olgecl, arc im{»res»icd on the mind. Tbs 
foDoncrs uf Democritus and Epicurus beld ihe same 
ttiingi nilb regard to slender films of subtile mattes 
coming from tbe object, Ibat Aristotle did with regard 
to his immaterial species or forms. 

Aristotle thought, that ever; object of bnman ander- 
standing enters at first by tbe senses ; and that tbe no- 
tions gol by them are b; the powers of the mind refio- 
ed and spiritualized, so as at last to become objects t^ j 
the most sublime and abslraoled sciences. Plato, on 
tbe other hand, bad a very mean opinion of all tbe 
knowledge we get b; the senses. He thought it did 
not deserve the name of knowledge, and cunid not 
be the foundation of soienee ; because tbe objects of 
sense are iodividuali only, and arc in a constant Hue- 
tuation. All sciencet according to him, must he em> 
plowed about those eternal and immutable ideas, wbicb 
existed before tbe objects of sense, and are not lia- 
blfl to any change. In this there was an essential 
diSereacA between the systems of these (wo philos- 
ophers. Tbe notion of eternal and immnlable ideas, 
vhieb Plato borrowed from the Pylhagorean school, 
was totally rejected by Aristotle, who held ii as a mas- 
im, that there is notbing in the iolellect, whieb was 

i 8t first in the senses. 
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But, notwithstanding this great differenee in those 
two aneient systems, they might both agree as to the 
manner in whieh we perceive olyects by onr senses ; 
and that they did so, I thinic, is probable ; heeause 
Aristotle, as far as I know, neitlicr takes notioe of aiqr 
difierence between himself and his master npon this 
point, nor lays claim to his theory of the manner of our 
perocif ing oLyeets as his own invention. It is still 
more probable from the hints which Plato gives in Um 
seventh book of his RepnUie^ eoneemiog the manner 
in which we perceive the objects of sense ; whieh he 
compares to persons in a deep and dark oavct who see 
not external objects themselves, but only their shad* 
ows, by a light let into the cave through a small open- 
ing. 

It seems, therefore, probable, that the l^ythagoi 
and Flatonists agreed with the Peripatetics in this 
eral theory of perception; to wit, that the objeetoaf 
sense are perceived on]|y hj certain imagest w sfaai* 
ows of them^ let into the mind, as into a fnmira ok* 
settra. 

The notions of the aneients were very variooe witt 
regard to the seat of the soul. Since it has been din^ 
covered, by the improvements in anatomy, that ths 
nerves arc the instruments of perception, and of tka 
sensatioDi accompanying it, and that the nerves nlt|» 
mately terminate in the brain, it has been the geneml 
opinion of philosophers that the brain is the seat of ths 
soul; and (bat she perceives the images that atw 
brought there, and external things only by neani af 
them. 

Des Cartes, observing that the pineal (^nd is tka 
only part of the brain that iti single, all tlie other 
being double, and thinking that the soul must have 
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seat, was determined by this to make that gland the 
souPs babiCation, to wbieh, hy means of the animal 
•piritSy intelligence is brought of all objects that affect 
the senses. 

Others have noMhought proper to confine the habi- 
tation of the soul to the pineal gland, hut to the brain 
in gcneralf or to some part of it, which they call the 
sensarium. Even the great Newton favoured this opin- 
ion, though he proposes it only as a query, with that 
modesty which distinguished him no less than his great 
genius. <<Isnot, says he, the sensorium of animals 
the place where the sentient substance is present, and 
to which the sensible species of things are brought 
through the nerves and brain, that there they may be 
pereeived by the mind present in that place ? And is 
there not an incorporeal, living, intelligent, and omni- 
present Being, who, in infinite space, as if it were in 
kis sensoriam, intimately perceives things themselves, 
Md comprehends them perfectly, as being present to 
them ; of which things, that principle in us which per- 
oeives and thinks, discerns only, in its little sensorium, 
the images brought to it through the organs of the 
senses?*' 

His friend. Dr. Samuel Clarke, adopted the same 
sentiments with more confidence. In his papers to Leib- 
nitz, we find the following passages : <« Without being 
present to the images of the things perceived, it((he soul) 
oonld not possibly perceive them. A living substance 
can only there perceive where it is present, either to the 
things themselves, as the omnipresent God is to the 
whole universe, or to the images of things, as the soul 
of man is in its proper sensory. Nothing can any more 
act, or be aeted upon, where it is not present, than it 

can be where it is not. We are sure the soul oannot 
vox. Ilk 16 
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perceive what it is not present to, becaase nothing oatf 
aet, or be acted upon* where it is not/' 

Mr. Locke expresses himself so upon this point* that 
for the most part, one would imagine^ that he thought 
that the ideas, or finals of thiog4 which he believed 
to be the immediate objects of perception, are impress 
sions upon the mind itself; yet, in some passages, he 
ratlier places them in the brain, and makes them to be 
perceiycd by the mind there present. « There are 
some ideas, says he, which have admittance only 
.through one sense; and if the organs or the nerveSf 
which are the conduits to convey them from without to 
their audience in the brain, the mind's presenee rooost 
if I may so call it, are so disordered as not to perform 
their function, they have no postern to be admitted bj« 

** There seems to be a constant deeay of all our ideasy 
even of those that are struck deepest. The pictures 
drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours. Wheth- 
er the temper of the brain makes this difiereneCf that 
in some it retains the characters drawn on it like mar- 
ble, ill others like freestone, and in others little better 
than sand, I shall not inquire.*' 

From these passages of Mr. liocke, and others of a 
lilienatore, it is plain, that he thought that there are 
ininges of external objects conveyed to the brain. But 
whether he thought with Dcs Cartes and Newton, that 
the images in the brain are perceived by the mind there 
present, or that they are imprinted on the mind itsoHt 
is not so evident. 

Now, with rcgai*d to this hypothesis, there are three 
things (liat deserve to be considered, because the 
hy|iothesis leans upon tliem ; and, if any one of them 
fail, it must full to the ground. The Jlrst is, that 
(he soul has its neat, or. as Mr. Locke calls it, its pres- 
enee loom, ill the brain. The secondf that there are 
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images formed in the brain of all the objects of sense. 
The third, that the mind or sool pereeives these im- 
ages in the brain ; and that it perceives not external 
objects immediately, but only by means of their 
images. 

As to the first point, that the soul has its scat in 
the brain, this, surely, is not so well established, as 
that we can safely build other principles upon it. 
There have been yarious opinions and much disputa- 
tion about the place of spirits; whether they have a 
place ? and if they have, how they occupy that place ? 
After men had fought 4n the darlL about those |ioints 
for ages, the wiser part seem to have left off disputing 
about them, as matters beyond the reach of the human 



As to the second point, that images of all the ob- 
jects of sense are formed in the brain, we may venture 
to affirm, that there is no proof nor probability of this, 
with regard to any of the objects of sense ; and that 
with regard to the greater part of them, it is words 
without any meaning. 

We have not the least evidence, that the image of any 
external object is fbrmed in the brain. The brain has 
been dissected times innumerable by the nicest anato- 
mists ; every part of it examine^ by the naked eye, and 
with the help of microscopes ; but no vestige of an im- 
age of any external object was ever found. The brain 
seems to be the most improper substance that can be 
imagined for receiving or retaining images, being a 
soft moist medullary substance. 

But how are these images formed ? or whence do 
they come? Says Mr. Locke, the organs of sense and 
nerves convey them from without. This is just the 
Aristotelian hypothesis of sensible species, which 
modern philosophers have been at great pains to refute^ 
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and wliieh must be acknowledged io he one oF the moil 
unintelligible parts of the Peripatetic system. Those 
inrho consider speoies of colour^ figure^ sound, and sniellt 
coming from the object, and entering by the organs of 
sense, as a {lart of the scholastic jargon, long ago dit* 
cai-ded from sound philosophy, ought to have discarded 
images in the brain along with them. There never 
was a shadow of argument brought hy any author* to 
show that an image of any external object erer enter- 
ed by any of the organs of sense. 

That external objects make some impression on the 
organs of sense* and by them on the nerves and braiot 
is gi*anted ; but tirat those impressions resemble the 
objects they are made by, so as that they may be call- 
ed images of the objects, is most improbable. Eveiy 
hypothesis that has been contrived shows that there 
can be no such resemblance ; for neither the motioiis 
of animal spirits, nor the vibrations of elastic ehordsp 
or of elastic ether, or of the infinitesimal particles of 
the nerves, can be supposed to resemble the olyectt bj 
which ihey are excited. 

We know* that, in vision, an image of the visible 
object is formed in the bottom of the eye by the rays of 
light. But wc know also, that this image cannot be 
conveyed to the brain, because the optic nerve, and all 
the parts that surround it, are opaque and impervious 
to tlie i*ays of light ; and there is no other organ of 
sense in which any image of the object is formed. 

It is further to be observed, that, with regard to 
some olijeets of sense, we may understand what is 
meant by an image of them imprinted on the bnun ; 
but, with re|;;nrd to most objects of sense, the phrase 
is absolutely unintelligible, and conveys no mean- 
ing at all. As to objects of sight* 1 understand what 
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is meant by an image of their figure in (he brain : 
but how shall we conceive an image of their colour 
where there is absolute darkness ? And as to all other 
objects of sense, except figure and colour* I am unable to 
coneeive what is meant by an image of them. Let any 
man sajf what he means by an image of heat and cold, 
an image of hardness or softness, an image of sounds 
of smell, or taste. The word imagey when applied to 
these objects of sense, has absolutely no meaning. 
Upon what a weak foundation, then, does this hypoth* 
esis stand, when it supposes, that images of all the ob- 
jects of sense are imprinted on the brain, being con* 
▼eyed thither by the conduits of the organs and nerres ! 

The third point in this hypothesis, is, that the 
mind perceives the images in the brain, and external 
olgeets only by means of them. This is as improbable^ 
as that there are such images to be perceived. If our 
powers of perception be not altogether fallacious, the 
objects we peroeive are not in our brain, but without us. 
We are so far from perceiving images in the brainy 
that we do not perceive our brain at all ; nor would 
any man ever have known that he had a brain* if anat- 
omy had not discovered, by dissection, that the brain is 
a constituent part of the human body. 

To sum up what has been said with regard to the 
organs of perception, and the impressions made upon 
our nerves and brain. It is a law of our nature, es- 
tablished by the will of the Supreme Being, that we 
peroeive no external object but by means of the organs 
given us for that purpose. But these organs do not 
perceive. The eye is the organ of sight, but it sees 
not. A telescope is an artificial organ of sight. The 
eye is a natural organ of sight, but it sees as little as 
the telescope. We know how the eye forms a picture 
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of the f isible object upon the retina ; bat how this pic- 
ture makes us see the object we know not; and if ex- 
perience had not informed us that sueh a picture u 
necessary to TisioUf we should never have known it. 
We can give no reason why the picture on the retina 
should be followed by visiont while a like picture on any 
other part of the body produces nothing like vision. 

It is likewise a law of our nature^ that we perceive 
not external objects, unless certain impressions be 
made by the object upon the organt and by means of 
the organ upon the nerves and brain. But of the na- 
ture of those impressions we are perfectly ignorant ; 
and though they are conjoined with perception by the 
will of our Maker» yet it does not appear that they 
have any necessary connection with it in their own 
BaturCf far less that they can be the proper efficient 
cause of it. We perceivCf because Crod has given us 
the power of perceiving, and not because we have im- 
pressions from objects. We perceive nothing without 
those impressionsf because our Maker has limited and 
circumscribed our powers of perception» by sueh laws 
of nature as to his wisdom seemed meet, and such as 
suited our rank in his creation. 
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OF PEKCEPTION. 



Iv speaking of the impressions made on our organs 
in pereeption* we bnild upon faets borrowed from anat- 
omy and physiology* for which we have the testimony 
of our senses. But being now to spealc of perception 
Itself, which is solely an act of the mindt we must 
appeal to another authority. Tlie operations of our 
minds are known not by sense, but by conseiovsnesSf 
the authority of which is as certain and as irresistible 
as that of sense. 

In order, however, to our haTing a distinct notion of 
any of the operations of our own minds, it is not enough 
that we be conscious of them, for all men hare this 
oonsoiousness : it is further necessary that we attend 
to them while they are exerted, and reflect upon them 
with care, while they are recent and fresh in our mem- 
ory. It is necessary that, by employing ourselves fre- 
quently in this way, we get the habit of this attentioir 
and reflection ; and therefore, for the proof of facts 
which I shall have occasion to mention upon this sub- 
jeet, I can only appeal to the reader's own thoughts, 
whether such faets are not agreeable to what he is con- 
scious of in his own mind. 

If, therefore, we attend to that act of onr mind which 
we call the pereeption of an external object of sense, we 
shall find in it these three things. First, Some con* 
ception or notion of the object perceived. Secondly, 
A strong and irresistible conviction and belief of its 
present existence. And, fhirAly, That this conviction 
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and belief are immedialey and not the eSeet of reaioii- 
ing. 

Ist, It is impossible to perceive an object ^fithout bav- 
ing some notion or conception of that which we per- 
ceive. We may indeed conceive an object which we 
do not perceive ; but when we perceive the objectt we 
must have some conception of it at the same time; and 
we have commonly a more clear and steady notion of 
the object while we perceive it* than we have from 
memory or imagination when it is not perceived. Tetf 
even in perception* the notion which our senses give of 
the object may be more or less clear, more or lets dis- 
tlnoty in all possible degrees. 

Thus we see more distinctly an object at a small than 
at a great distance. An object at a great distance is 
seen more distinctly in a clear than in a foggy day. An 
object seen indistinctly with the naked eye* on account 
of its smallness, may be seen distinctly with a micro- 
scope. The objects in this room will be seen by a per- 
son in the room less and less distinctly as the light of 
the day fails ; they pass through all the various degrees 
of distinctness according to the degrees of the lightf 
and at last, in total darkness, they are not sren at alL 
Wliat has l>rcn said of the objects of sight is so easily 
applied to the objects of the other senses, that the ap- 
plication may be left to the reader. 

In a matter so obvious to every person capable of r^ 
flection, it is necessary only further to observe, that the 
notion which we get of an object, merely by our exter- 
nal sense, ought not to be confounded with that moreiei- 
entific notion which a man. come to the years of onder* 
standing, may have of the same object, by attendinjcto 
its various attributes, or to its various parts, and their 
relation to each other, and to the whole. Thus the 
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Dbtion nbich a child has of a jack for roAtting meat, 
will be Bfiknowledgeil to be very ilifierent from Ihat of 
a man wlio unilei-gtancls iu construction, and pcrcci*«» I 
the relation of (he parts to one anollier. ami to (h 
whole. Thodiild sees Oirjack am! every partofitft 
well as (he man. The chihl. thcirroi-c, has all iho i)ftr| 
tion of it which sight gives ; nhatever there is oion 
in the notion which the man farms of it. must lie de- 
rived from other (lowerg of 1 he mind, wh ieh may allien. I 
ward he e\plamed. This ohservaliun is made hcr«' 
only, that wc may not confouml tli« operations of (DC- 
fcri'nt piiwers of (he niinil. which, by being always con- 

^^roincil afler we grow up lo umlcrstanding. are apt to 

^^Ewii fur one and (he same. 

^H^&lly, In perci^plion wc not only have a notion more 

^Hv less diMinct of the objrri pei-ceived. but also an ir- 
resistible eonviction and belief of its exislence. This 
is always the case when we are certain Ihat wo per- 
•eivc it There may be a perception ao faint and in- 
distinct, as lo leave us in doubt whether wc perceive 
the object or not. Thus, when a star begins (o twin- 
kle as the light of the sun withdraws, one may. for a 
short time, tbink he sees it, withoul being certain, until 
the perception acquires some strenglh and sleadinesi. 
When a ship Just begins to appear in the utmost verge 
»f the horizon, we may at first be dubious whether we 
perceive it or not : hut when the perception is in any 
degree clear and steady, there remains no doubt of its 
reality j and when the reality of the perception is as- 
certained, the existence of the object perceived can no 
Kiger be doabted. 
By the laws of all nations, in the moat solemn judi- 
kl trials wherein men's fortunes and lives are at slake. 
Die ienlen«« passes according to the testimony of eye 
or ear witnesses of good credit. Aa upright judge will 
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gire a fail' hearing to erery objeetion that can he made 
to the integritj of a witness, and allow it to be possible 
that ho aiay be eorrupted ; hot no judge will ever 
suppose, that witnesses may be imposed upon by trusts 
ing to their eyes and ears : and if a skeptical counsel 
should plead against the testimony of the witnesses, 
that they had no other evidence for what they declar- 
ed, but the testimony of their ejes and ears, and that 
we ought not to put so much fail b in our senses, as to 
deprive men of life or fortune upon their testimony ; 
surely no upright judge would admit a plea of this 
kind. I believe no counsel, however skeptical, ever 
dared to offer such an argument ; and if it wasoflbredy 
it would be rejected with disdain. 

Can any stronger proof be given, that it is the uni* 
versal judgment of mankind that the evidence of soBte 
is a kind of evidence which we may seourriy rest 
upon in the most momentous concerns of Bumkind ; 
that it is a kind of evidence against which we ought not 
to admit any reasoning ; and therefore, that to rea- 
son cither for or against it, is an insult to oonoMm 
sense? 

The whole conduct of mankind, in the daily occur- 
rences of life, as well as the solemn procedure of judi- 
catories in the trial of causes, civil and criminal, de- 
monstrates this. I know only of two exceptions that 
may be offered against this being the universal belief of 
mankind. 

The first exception is that of some hmatics, who 
have been persuaded of things that seem to contnaHoC 
tlic clear testimony of their senses. It is said tkero 
have been lunatics and hypochoodriaeal persons, who 
seriously believed themselves to be made of glass ; aad^ 
in consequence of this, lived in continual terror of bar- 
ing their brittle frame shivered into pieces. 
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f All I liave lo sa; to this is, thnt our minds, in onr 
prcaenl %talv, aiT, aft well as our bodiesi linble to Htn 
ilisonlci-s ; nnil as we do not .iud};c ol'tho natural mm* I 
.■tliiitlian aftlie body, tVoiii iliu disorders ar diseases to | 
wljidi it is suhjcct rroniHccideiils, so ncitber ought « 
to judge of llin natural powers of tbe minil from its I 
disorders, liut Trout iu sound stule. It is natural to J 
uiaii, and common lo the sjieciea, to )i»vc (wo han 
nnd two lerl : yet I have sern a man, and a very inj^ I 
nious one, wIjo was liorn nilltout cither hands or feel, i 

It is natDral !•> man lo have fucultics superior to Ibow ] 
of bnites ; jet we sec some individuals, whose tkcultlcf I 
are not eifual to those of many brutes ; aod ihe wisett I 
man may. by variiiui aocidenta, he reduced to this alal«. 
Ueoenil rules that n-gard those whoso iiitellocts are \ 
sound, are not overtlironu by inslanL'et) uf men whoM i 
inldleelsare hurt by any Qonslitulinnal or accidentll j 
disorder 

Tile ether exoeptioii that may be made to the prio* 
eiple vie hnte laid down, is that of some philosophcrt | 
who have maiiiUined, that the testimony of sense » 
ikUaeious. and ihei-efore ought never to be trusted. { 
Pcrbap!) it might be a suHieient answer to Ibis in nyg 
lliat there is nothing so absurd nJiich some philowo- i 
phcrs have not niainlaJDed. It is one thiug to profess r | 
doctrine uf this kind, another seriously to believa ' 
it, and (0 be governed by it in the conduct of life. Itia i 
evident) that a man who did not believe his senscsi I 
could not keep out of harm's way an hour of his life } \ 
yet, in all the history of philosophy, we never read of J 
any skeptic that ever stepped into fire or wafer hecauso 1 
be did not believe his senses, or that showed, in (ho eon* ] 
duct of life, less (rust in bis senses than o(bcr men have. 
This gives us just ground lo apprehend, that philoso> 
phy waB never able toconquer (bat natural Ijclicf whieli 
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men have id their senses ; and that all their subtile 
reasonings against this belief were never able to per- 
suade themselves. 

It appears, thereforOf that the elear and distinet tes- 
timony of our senses carries irresistible eonvietioa along 
vrith ity to every man in his right judgment. 

I observed, Sdly, That this conviction is not only ir- 
resistible, but it is immediate ; that is, it is not by a 
train of reasoning and argumentation that ve oome to 
be convinced of the existence of what we perceive; we 
ask no argument for the existence of the olyeet» bat 
that we perceive it ; perception commands our belief 
upon its own authority, and disdains to rest Us author- 
ity upon any reasoning whatsoever. 

The conviction of a truth may be irrcsistiblCf audyct 
not immediate. Thus, my conviction that the three 
angles of every plain triangle, are equal to two right 
angles, is irresistible, but it is not immediate : I am 
convinced of it by demonstrative reasoning. There are 
other truths in mathematics of which we have not only 
an irresistible, but an immediate conviction • Such are 
the axioms. Our belief of the axioms in mathematics 
is not grounded upon argument. Arguments are ground- 
ed upon them, but their cvitlcnce is discerned imraedi- 
ately by the human understanding. 

It is, no doubt, one thing to have an immediate con<- 
vietion of a »elf evident axiom ; it is another thing to 
have an immediate conviction of the existence of what 
we see : but the conviction is equally immediate and 
equally irresistible in both cases. No man thinks of 
seeking a rea*«on to bi*licve what he sees ; and, before 
we are capable of reasoning, >ve put no less confidence 
in our senses than after. The rudest savage is as fully 
convinced of what he sees* and liears, and feels, as the 
most expert logician. The constitution of our under- 
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idingdetermiBes us to hold (he truOi of a tnallicmst- 
1 as a Grst princii>le, from winch other Irutlia 
f fie (IoiIuoimIi but it h deduced from none ; and llw 
siiluiion of our power of pei-eeplion delerniine:t b» 
(o hold the cxistenee of what we distinctl}' perceive as 
a first principle, from which other truths muy be do- 
dnced. but it is deduced from none. What has beerD 
said of the irre&islible and immediate belief of the ex< 
itieneu of objeots distioctlj' perceived, 1 mean only to 
aSmi with regard to persons so fur advanced in under- 
standing, as to distinguish objects of mere imagination 
from things which have a real cxislence. £*ery man 
koowti that he may have a notion of Don (Quixote, or 
of Garagantua, niibout an; belief that such perions 
ever existed ; and that of Julius Cesar and of Oliver 
Cromwell, he has not only a notion, but a belief that 
ihej' did reallj> exist. But whetlier children, from tlw 
time that the^' begin to use their senses, make a dil- 
tinelion between things whioh are odI; conceived or 
imagined, and things which really exist, may be doubt- 
ed. Until we are able to make this disliDction, wo can- 
not properlj' be said to believe or to disbelieve the ex- 
istence of any thing. The belief of tlie existence of 
any tiling seems to suppose a notion of existence ; a 
notion ttfoahslracl, pcrlinpst to enter into the mind of 
an infant. I spe^k of the power of perception in those 
that are adult, and of a sound mind, who believe that 
there are some things which do really exist ; and 
that there are many tilings conceived by themselvcBi 
and by others, which have no existence. That such 
persons do invariably ascribe existence to every thing 
whioh they distinctly perceive, wilhotit secliing reaioos 
or arguments fordoing so, is perfectly evident from the 
whole tenor of human life. 
The aceouni I have given of our perception ofex- 
vlnmal ot^ecls, is intended as a faithful delineation of 
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vbat every many eome to years of understanding, and 
capable of giving attention to i^hat passes in his own 
mind, may feel in himself. In what manner the notion 
of external objects* and the immediate belief of their 
existence, is produced by means of our senses, I am not 
able to show, and I do not pretend to show. If tho 
power of perceiving external objects in certain eircum- 
stanecst be a part of the original eonstitntion of tht: 
human mind, all attempts to account for it will be rain. 
Mo other account can be giren of the constitution of 
things^ but the will of Him thai made them. At we 
can gire no reason why matter is extended and inertf 
why the mind thinks^ and is conscious of its thoughCa, 
but the will of Him who made both ; so I suspeeC we 
can give no other reason wby» in certain cireumttaoeest 
we perceiTc external olyeets, and in others do not. 

The Supreme Being intended, that we should have 
such knowledge of the material objects that tnrroimd 
uSf as is necessary in order to our 8U[^lying the wants 
of nature, and aroiding the dangers to which wo are 
constantly exposed ; and he has admirably fitted our 
powers of pereeption to this purpose. If the intelli- 
gence we hare of external objects were to be got I7 
reasoning only, the greatest part of men would be des- 
titute of it ; for the greatest part of men hardly ever 
learn to reason ; and in infancy and childhood no man 
can reason. Therefore, as this intelligence of the ob* 
jects that surround us, and from which we may reoeifa 
so much benefit or barm, is equally necessary to ohll* 
dren and to men, to the ignorant and to the leamoif 
God in his wisdom conveys it to us in a way that poti 
all upon a level. The information of the senses is as 
perfect, and gives as full conviction to the most ignorait, 
as to the most learned. 
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CHAP. VI. 

WHAT IT 18 TO ACCOUITT FOB A FHENOKENON IK 

HATUBE. 

As objeet plaeed at a proper distanoet and id a 
good lights while the ejes are shut* » not pereeived at 
an } but no sooner do we open our eyes upon it» than 
we haTOy as it were by inspiration* a certain knowledge 
of its existei|ee» of its eoloury figure^ and distance* 
This is a faet which every one knous. The vulgar 
are satisfied with knowing the fact, and give themselves 
no trouble about the cause of it : but a philosopher is 
impatient to know how this event is produced^ to ac- 
count fbr it, or assign its cause. 

This avidity to know the causes of things is the pa- 
rent of all philosophy true and false. Men of specu- 
latioii place a great part of their happiness in such 
knowledige. Fdix quipaiuU rerum cognoseere causae, 
has always been a sentiment of human nature. But 
asy in the pursuit of other kinds of happiness^ men oft- 
en mistake the road, so in none have they more fre- 
quently done it, than in the philosophical pursuit of the 
causes of things. 

II IS a dictate of common sense, that the causes we 
Mdgn of appearances ought to be real, and not fictions 
of human ima^nation. It is likewise self evident, 
that such causes ouj^t to be adequate to the efiects 
that are conceived to be produced by them. 

That those who are less accustomed to inquiries in- 
to the causes of natural appearances, may the better 
Understand what it is to show the cause of such ap- 
pearances, or to account for them ; I shall borrow a 
pY$in instance of a phenomenon or appearance, of which 
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a full and satisfaotory aecount has been giren. Hie 
phenomenon is this : that a stone, or any heavy hoAjf 
fidling from a height^ eontinually increases its Teloei- 
ty as it descends ; so that if it acquire a certain Tcloei- 
ty in one second of time* it vflW hare twice that Teloci- 
ty at the end of two seconds, thrice at the end of three 
seconds, and so on in proportion to the time. This ac- 
celerated velocity in a stone falling must have been ob- 
served from the beginning of the world ; but the first 
person, as far as we know, who accounted for it in a 
proper and philosophical manner, was the fitmons Gal- 
ileo ; after innumerable false and fictitious accounts 
had been given of it. 

He observed* that bodies once put in motion, contin- 
ae that motion with the same velocity, and in the tame 
direction, until they be stopped or retarded, or have 
the direction of their motion altered, by some fbree 
impressed upon them. This property of bodies is call- 
ed their inertia^ or inactivity ; for it implies no more 
than that bodies cannot of themselves change their 
state from rest to motion, or from motion to rest. He 
observed also, that gravity acts constantly and equally 
upon a body, and therefore will give equal degrees of 
velocity to a body in equal times. From these princi- 
ples, which are known from experience to he fixed 
laws of nature. Galileo showed, that heavy bodies 
must descend with a velocity uniformly accelerated, as 
by experience they are found to do. 

For if the body by its gravitation acquire a oertaisi 
velocity at the end of one second, it would, though its 
gravitation should cease that moment, continue to ge 
on with that velocity ; but its gravitation eontinnest 
and will in another second give it an additional veloei- 
tjf equal to that which it gave in the first ; so that the 
whole velocity at the end of two seconds will be twice 
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afs great as at tlie end of one. In like manner, this ve- 
luoity being continued through the third second, and 
having the same addition by gravitation as in any of 
the preeediogt the whole velocity at the end of the 
third second Mill be thrice as great as at the end of the 
Arsty and so on continually* 

We may here observe, that the causes assigned of 
this phenomenon are two : 1st, That bodies once pat 
in motiont retain their velocity and their directioUf uo* 
til it is changed by some force impressed upon them. 
Sdly, That the weight or gravitation of a body is 
always the same. These are laws of nature, con- 
firmed by universal experience, and therefore are 
not feigned, but true causes ; theut they are precisely 
adequate to the effect ascribed to them ; they must 
necessarily produce that very motbn in jdescending 
bodies which we find to take place ; and neither more 
nor less. The account therefore given of this phenom- 
enon is just and philosophical ; no other wiH ever be 
required or admitted by those who undjorstaad this. 

It ought likewise to be observed, that the causes as- 
signed of thispbcoomenon are tilings of which we can 
assign no cause* Why bodies once put in motion con- 
tinue to 'move; why bodies constantly gravitate tow- 
ard the earth with the same force, no man has been 
able to show. These are facts confirmed by universal 
experience, and they must no doubt have a cause; 
but their cause is unknown, and we call them laws of 
nature, because we know no cause of them but the 
will of the Supreme Being. 

But may we not attempt to find the cause of gravi- 
tation, aad of other phenomena which we call laws of 
nature? No doubt we may. We know not the limit 
which has been set to human knowledge, and our knowl- 
edge of the works of God can never be carried too far : 
but, supposing gravitation to be accounted for, by an 
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eCherial elaslie mediam for instance, (hit ean only be 
done, itt, by proving the existence and the elasticity 
of this medium; and, Sdly, by shoving, that this oie- 
dium must necessarily produce that gravitation which 
bodies are known to have. Until this be done, gravita- 
lion is not accounted for, nor is its cause known ; and 
when this is done* the elasticity of this medium will 
be eonsidered as a law of nature, whose cause is iui. 
known. The chain of natural causes has. not unAtly, 
been compared to a chain hanging down from- heaven: 
a link that is discos ered supports the links below Itf 
hot it must itself be supported ; and that which inp- 
p^s it must be supported, until we come to the Arst 
link, which is supported by the throne of the Almighty. 
Every natural cause must have a cause, until we atecMl 
to the first cause, which is uncaused, and operates not 
by necessity, but by will. 

By what has been said In this chapter, those who 
are but little acquainted with philosophical inquiries 
may see what is meant by accounting for a phenome- 
non, or showing its cause* which ought to be well un- 
derstood, in order to judge of the theories by which 
philosophers have attempted to account for our percep- 
tion of external objects by the senses. 
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CHAP. vn. 

SENTIMENTS OF PHILOSOPHERS ABOUT THE PERCEPTION 
OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS ; ANN, FIRST, 

•OP TBB THBORV OP FATHER KALBBXANCHS. 

How the fMirrespondence is carried on between the 
thiakii^ firinciple within us, and the material world 
without U8« has always been found a rery difficult prob* 
lem to those philosophers who think themselves obliged 
to aeeoiiBt for eyery phenomenon in nature. Many phi* 
Io9opben«aneient and moderuy have employed their in- 
Tentioii to difooTcr how we are made to perceive ex- 
ternal plgeeti by our senses: and there appears to be 
a Tory i^reat uniformity in their sentiments in the maiUf 
notwithstandiai; their Tariations in particular points. 

VbAo illuitrates our manner of perceiving the ol^jeets 
of senie« in tUi nanner : he supposes a dark subterra* 
oeotts eavof in which men lie bound in such a manner^ 
that they can direct their eyes only to one part of the 
cave. Far behind, there is a light, some rays of which 
cone ON^r a wall to that part of the cave which is be- 
fore the eyes of our prisoners. A number of persons, 
variously employed, pass between them and the light, 
whose shadows are seen by the prisoners, but not the 
persons themNcWes. 

In this manner, that philosopher conceived, that, by 
our senses, we perceive the shadows of things only, 
and not things themselves. He seems to have borrow- 
ed his notiont on this subject from the Pythagoreans, 
and they very probably from Pythagoras himself. If 
we make allowanee for Plato's allegorical genius, his 
•entimeuts on this sul^eot correspond very well with 
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Ihosc of bis scholar Aristotle, and of Ibe Peri|mte(ief, 
The shadows of Plato may ?ery well represent the spe- 
cies and phantasms of the Peripatetio school, and the 
ideas and impressions of modern philosophers. 

Two thousand jears after Plato, Mr. Locket who 
studied the operations of the human mind so much, 
and wilb so great success, represents our maimer of 
perceiving external objects, by a similitude very much 
resembling that of the caye. ** Methinks, says he» fbo 
understanding is not much unlike a closet wholly shut 
from light, with only some little opening left, to let in 
external visible resemblances, or ideas of things withoot. 
Would the pictures coming into such a dark room but 
stay there, and lie so orderly as to be found upon oeea- 
sion, it would very much resemble the understanding 
of a man, in reference to all objects of 8ight» and the 
ideas of them.'^ 

Plato^t subterranean cave, and Mr. Loeke*t dark 
closet, may be applied with ease to all the syttemi of 
perception that have been invented ; for they all lup- 
pose that we perceive not external objects immediately^ 
and that the immediate objects of perception are only 
certain shadows of the external objects. Those shad* 
ows or images, which wc immediately perceive, were 
by the ancients called species^ forms, phantasms. Since 
the timeof Des Cartes, they have commonly been called 
ideas, and by Mr. Hume impressions. But all philos- 
ophers, from Plato to Mr. Hume, agree in this, Tlmt 
we do not perceive external objects immediately, nd 
that the immediate object of perception must be 
image present to the mind. So far there appears 
unanimity, rarciv to be found among philosophers 
such abstruse points. 

If it should be asked, TTIiether, according to the 
opinion of philosophers, we perceive the images or ideas 
only, and infer the existence and qualities of the ex- 
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lirna] objeet IVoni what we pppeeire in the ima^ ? or, 
bhetber wc reall; perceive the external objeet as 
Veil as 1(9 image ? The answer to this question ib not 

obvioDs. 
' On the one hand, philoeopbers, if we except Berkc- 
y and Ilume.brlirve the existence ©r external oI(jeot» 
f scn«o, and eali them objects of perception, (hougb 
i| immediate objects. But what thev mean hy n me- 
hte object of perception. I do not And clearly cxplain- 
tf; whether ihey snit Ibeir language to popular opin- 
I. and mean that we perceive eslernal objects in that 
Igurattve sense, in which we say that we perceive an 
i1 friend when we look on bis picture ; or whether 
ley mean, (hat really, and without a figure, we pep- 
p- both (he externa) object and its idea in the mind, 
f thi^ last be therr meaning, it would follow, that, in 
fery instance of percepdon, there is a double object 
llvroeived : that I perceire, for instance, one sun in 
the heavens. and anotherln niyown mind. But Idonot 
Sad that they affirm this ; and. as it contradicts the ex- 
perience of all mankind, t will not impute it to Ihetn. 
L It seems, therefore, that their opinion is. that we do 
^■Urt really perceive the external object, but the inter- 
^■M only; and that when they speak of perceiving ex- 
^Kna) obiecfs, they mean it only in a popular or in a 
^H|iirattT« sense, as aliovc explained. Several reason^ 
Hkad me to Ihink this to lie the opinion of philosophers, 
besides wbat (s mentioned above. 1st. If we do really 
perceive the external objeet itself, there seems to be 
no necesfiiy, oo use. for an image of it. 2dly. Since 
the time of Des Cartes, philosophers have very gen- 
erally thought that the existence of external objects 
of sense requires proof, and can only be proved from 
the existence of their ideas. Sdly, The way in which 
philosophers speak of ideas, seonis to imply that they 
e the only objects of perception. 
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Haying endaaToured to explain iirhat is eoiumoB to 
philoMphen in accounling for our perception of ex- 
ternal oiyeetif we shall give some deUii of their dif- 
ferenoes. 

The ideas by which we pereeire external olyeetSf 
are aaid by some to be the ideas of the Deily ; but it 
has been more generally tboughtf that erei^ man's 
ideas are proper to hiroselfp and are either in his mind» 
or in his Mnaoriiun» where the mind is immediate^ 
present. The first is the theory of Malebranohe ; 
the second we shall call the common theory. 

With regard to that of Malebranehct it seems to 
have some affinity with the Platonic notion of ideaSp 
but is not the tame. Plato believed that there are 
three eternal first prineiples* from which all things 
haye their origin ; matter, ideas, and an effleient oanse. 
Matter is that of which all things are made, which, 
by all the ancient philosophers, was ooneeifed to be 
eternal. Ideas are forms without matter of ofeiy 
kind of things which can exist ; which forms were al- 
so conceived by Plato to be eternal and immutable, and 
to be the modds or patterns by which the efficient 
cause, that is the Deity, formed every part of thia uni- 
verse. These ideas were conceived to be the sole ob- 
jects of science, and indeed of all true knowledge. 
While we are imprisoned in the body, we arc prone to 
give attention to the objects of sense only ; bat thea^ 
being individual things, and in a constant fluctuation 
being indeed shadows rather than realities, cannot ha 
the object of real knowledge. All science is employ* 
ed, not about individual things, but about things uni- 
versal and abstrael from matter Truth is eternal and 
immutable, and therefore must liave for its oljeoC 
eternal and immutable ideas : these we are capable of 
contemplating in some degree even in our present statOf 
but not without a certain purification of mind, and ab- 
straction from the ol{jects of sense. Suohi as far as I 
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ll al>[e to comiircbend, were I be Bublime notions of 

Plain. 110(1 iirobably of P^iba^ras. 

Tbe (iliiloBopfairrs of tli« Alesandi-ian icbool, oom- 
inonly eolletl the liiKer Platonists, stem to hate sdopt- 
m1 (he samu sj'Bteiii; bur with ibis iliOtTencp, rhat ' 
they made the eternal ideas not to be a pnnoiple dis- 
tinct fVom the Deity, but lo be in tbe Divine inteltcet» . 
as (he objects of tbosc conceptions which the DiTine i 
niind must from all elcrnily have had, not only of every 
thing which be bas made, but ot every possible exJal- 
enoci and of all the relations of things. By a proper < 
purification and abstraction from tbe objects of sensB* 
we may be in some measure united to the Dcily, and io 
(he eternal light be enabled to discern the most sub- 
lime iofellrctiiiU truths. 

These Platonic notions, grafted upon Christianilyi , 
probably gave rise to tbe sect called Itl^stics, whichf 
though in its spirit and principles exiremcly opposide 
to the I>eri|>atetict yet was Devet- eMinguisbed, but 
subsists to (bis day. 

Many nf the fathers of (be Cbristian ebureb have ■ 
tincturo of Ibe tenets of (ho Alexamlriao school; 
among others Sl-Auguslin. But it dues not npprar» 
as far as I know, that either Plato, or the latter I'la- 
tonlsls, or St. Auguslin, or the Mystics, thought that 
we perceive the obieots of sense in tbe Divine ideas. 
Tbey had too mean anotiooof otir perception of senri* 
bic o^ects to ascribe lo it so high ao origin. This 
theory, tberefore, of our perceiving tbe objects of 
sense in the ideas of the Deity, I lake to be the inven- 
tion of father Malcbranehe himself. He indeed beings 
many passages uf SI. Auguslin to countenance it. and 
sGcms very desirous to have (hat father of bis party. 
But in those passages, though the father speaks in a 
Tory high strain of God's being the light of our minds, 
^tar being illuminated immediately by tbe eternal 
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lightf and uses oUier similar expressions ; yet he seems 
to apply those expressions only to our illuminatioD ia 
moral and divine things, and not to (he perceptioQ of 
olgeets by the senses. Mr. Baylo imagines that some 
tvaoes of this opinion of Malebranche are to be found 
in Amelius the Platonisl, and even in Demoeritusj 
but his aulhoritics seem to be strained. 

Malebranehe, with a very penetrating genius, enter- 
ed into a more minute examination of the powers of the 
human mind than any one before him. He had tlie 
advantage of the diseoveries made by Dos Cartes, whom 
he followed without slavish attaehment. 

He lays it down as a prineiple admitted by all phi- 
losophers, and whieh could not be ealled in questioBy 
that we do not pereeive external olgeets immediatefyt 
but by means of images or ideas of them present to 
the mind. ** I suppose, says he, that every one will 
grant that we pereeive not the otgeots that are without 
us immediately, and of themselves. We see the suoy 
the stars, and an infinity of olgeets without us ; and 
it is not at all likely that the soul sallies out of the 
body, and, as it were, takes a walk through the beay- 
ens to eontemplate all those objects. She sees them 
not, therefore, by themselves ; and the immediate 
olgect of the mind, when it sees the sun, for example, 
is not the sun, but something whieh is intimateJly 
united to the sonl ; and it is that which I call an idea: 
so that by the word ideuy I understand nothing else 
here but that whieh is the immediate object, or near- 
est to the mind, when we perceive any olyeet* It ought 
to be earefidly observed, that, in order to the mind*! 
perceiving any object, it is absolutely necessai^ that 
the idea of that object be actual^ present to it. Of 
this it is not possible to doubt. The things which the 
soul perceives are of two kinds. They are eillier in the 
soul, or they are without the soul. Those that are in 
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I soul are tla ova tliouglits, tbat is to aay, all its dif- 
fereDt inodilicalioiis. Ttie eouI has no n^cd of ideas 
for perccifingthvse tilings. But witli regard (othinga 
without llio soul, wc cannot perceive llicm but b; meant 
of iileiis." 

Having laid tbis fuundnlion, ns a principle nllich 
wai conimoo to all pbilosopliers, and wliioU admitted 
ofnodnub), be proceeds to enumerate all llic possibto 
tvavs by wbicb the ideas of sensible ubjacts may b& ' 
procnled to tlieuiiad. Killicr, }»t, lliej' come from 
ibc bodies which we perceive ; or, Zdl;, the soul has 
the power of producing thcDi in itself; or, sdl^, ihcy 
arc produced bjr the Dcil;-, either in our creation, or 
occasionally as (here is use for them; or, lllily, the 
soul has in itself virtual!; and eminently, as the aeliools 
Bpc»k| :ill llie pcrfecliotis which it perceives in bodies; 
or. Jilhl.v, (he soul is united wiih a Being possessed of ] 
all perfection! who has in himself the ideas of all ere- / 
aled things. 

This lie takes to be a complete enumeration of all | 
theposvible ways in which the ideas of external ob- i 
jcets may be presented to our minds. He emplays 
a whole chapter upon each ; n;futiog the four firat> 
and conlirming tbe last by various arguments. The \ 
Deify, being always present to our minds in a morb i 
iotimalc manner than any other being, may. upon oo- 
saaion of the impressions made on our bodies, diacovet | 
to us, as far as he thinks proper, and according to fix- 
ed laws, his own ideas of tbe object; and thus we see 
all things in God, or in the Divine ideas. 

However visionary this system may appear on a su- 
perficial view, yet when we consider, that he agreed 
with the whole tribe of pbilusophers in conceiving 
ideas to be the immediate objects of perception, and 
that lie found iosuperable difficulties, and eren absurdi* 
ivery other hypothesis coaceniing thenif it will 
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not appear so wonderful, that a man of verj great ge- 
nius should fUl into this ; and probably it pleased so 
devout a man the more, that it sets in the most striidag 
light our dependenee upon God, and his eontinual 
presence with us. 

He distinguished more aocuratcly than any philoso- 
pher had done before, the objects which we peredve 
from the sensations in our own minds, which hj the 
laws of nature always accompany the perception of 
the object. As in many things, so partieularly in 
this he has great merit: for this, I apprehend, is 
tt key that opens the way to a right understanding 
both of our external senses, and of other powers of 
the mind. The mlgar confound sensation with other 
powers of the mind, and with their objects, beeawe 
the purposes of life do not make a distinction neeea- 
>nry. The eonfbundiog of these in common Ian- 
gnage has led philosophers, in one period, to make 
those things external which really are lensatioaa 
in our own minds ; and in another period, ruming, as 
is usual, into the contrary extreme, to make almost 
orcry thing to be a sensation or feeling in our minds. 

It is obTious that the system of Malebranohe leares 
no CTidence of the existence of a material world, from 
what we perceiTC by our senses ; for the Divine idemt^ 
which are the objects ' immedmtely perceived, were 
the same before the world was created. Malebranohe 
was too acute not to discern this consequence of his 
system, and too candid not to acknowledge It. H( 
fairly owns it, and endeavours to make advantage ef ft» 
resthig the complete evidence we have of the existehee 
of matter upon the authority of revelation. He riiewt 
that the arguments brouglit by Des Cartes to pr#ft 
the existence of a material world, though as good as 
any that reason could furnish, are not perfectly eon- 
cltisivr ; and though he acknowledges with Des Cartes, 
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tliat we feel a strong propeDsity lo believe the cxiit* 
eace ofa uiutcriul world, yd be lliinks this !■ not saf- 
ficicnt ; uid tbat ro ^ield (o sucit propensities wilhoti^ 1 
cvidcncr, is to expose ourselves to perpeluiil tlt-lusioDt { 
He iliiiik-i. llicrofore, tiiat tlic only conTiaoiag evidence I 
we liave of the existence of a material world is, that j 
we are assured by revelation that God created ttio 1 
lieavcRs anil (be carlb. an<! that the Word was mai 
Scab. He is scnsilile of tbo ridicule lo vrbicb so strangp i 
an npiniun may expose bim among those who are guided I 
by prejudier ; but, for tlic sake of truth, be is willing ] 
lo bear it. But no author, not even bi<«bDp Berkeley, [ 
has shown more clearly, that either uiion his uwB | 
BjrBteni, or upon lliv common principles of philoiot j 
pbers witli regard to ideas, ue have no evidenos ] 
left, cither from reason or from our senses, of lli^ | 
exislcooc of a material world. It is no more tliaa j 
jusliec lo father Malebrftmhe lo acknowled(;e, tha^ ] 
lop Berkeley's arguments are to be found in him 
leir whole force. 
Mr. Norris. an English divine, espoused the sysleB 
ifMalebranchc, in his Essay toward the Theory of 
the Ideal or Intclleuluiil World, published in two vol- 
umes $ro. A.v. 1701. This author has made a feeble 
cfibrl to supply a defect which is to be fouud not in 
Malebranclie only, but in almost all the authors who 
have treated of ideas ; I mean, to prove their existence. 
He has employed a whole chapter In prove, that male, 
i-ial things cannot be an immediate object of perception. 
Hi* arguments arc these : 1st, They are without the 
miad, and Ibcrefore tliere can be no union between llu i 
ol^ectand the percipicjit. 2dly, They are dispropor- j 
tioned to th« mind, and removed from it by the whole 
diameter of being. Sdly. Because, if material ohjecls 
were Immediate otyecti of perception, there could be 
physical science; things nooessai^ and immutable 
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being the only objeets of sciente. ^tblyt If material 
things were perceived by themselves, they would be a 
true light to our minds, as being the intelligible form 
of our understandings, and consequently perfective of 
them, and indeed superior to them. 

Malebranehe*9 system was adopted by many derout 
people in France of both sexes ; but it seems to have 
Lad no great currency in other countries. Mr. Loeke 
wrote a small tract against it, wliich is found among 
his posthumous worlcs: but whether it was writteo 
in haste, or after the vigour of his understaoding 
was impaired by age, there is less of strength and so- 
lidity in it, than in most of hiB writings. The meet 
Ibrmidable antagonist Malebranche met with was io 
bis own country ; Antony Amanid, doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, and one of the acutest writers the Jamienista 
have to boast of, though that sect has produced many.* 
Those wlio choose to see this system attacked oa the 
one hand, and defended on the other, with subtilty of 
argument, and elegance of expi^ession, and on the part 
of Arnauld with much wit and humour, may find satis- 
faction by reading Malebranche^s Inquiry after Truth ; 
Arnauld's book of True and False Ideas ,- Malebranche'a 
Defence; and some subsequent replies and defences. 
In controverdies of this kind, the assailant commonlj 
has the advantage, if they ai*e not unequally matched ; 
for it is easier to overturn all the theories of philoso- 
phers upon this subject, than to defend any one of 
them. Mr. Bajle makes a very just remark upon this 
controversy, that the arguments of Mr. Arnauld agahst 
the system of Malebranche were often unanswerable^ 
but they were capable of being retorted against his 
own system : and his ingenious antagonist knew well 
how to use this defence. 

* Malcbnnchc wat a Jesait, and the antipathy between the JesuHa 
and Jauscniita kft him no room iq expect quarter frum hit learned 
aotagonitt. 
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r Tills tlicorf in general is< tlinl we perceive external 
llg'eGts onl; b; certain images wliicliare in our minds, 
r in tho senHorium In Mhicii the mind is immrtliately 
[ present Pbiloao pliers, in diSerent ages, have diflVred 
both ill tliG names the; have given to those images, and 
fn their notions ooncerniug thero. It would be a labo- 
rious task to enumerate all their variations, and per- 
upa would not requite (be labour. I shall only give 
k sketch uf (he principal diflVrenecg with regard to 
leir ttame» and ibeir nature. 

Sy Aristotle and the Peripatetics, the images pre- 
vented to our senses were called seiutibk species or 
JWms ; those presented to the memory or imagination 
wore called phantasms; and those presented to the 
intellect were called inUUigihle species ; and they 
thought, that there can l>o no perception, no imagina- 
tion. BO intellection, without speeics or phantasms. 
What the ancient philosophers called species, sensible 
and intelligible, and phantasms, in later times, and es- 
pecially since (he time of Des Cartes, came to be call- 
ed by the common name of ideas. The Cartesians di- 
vided our ideas into three classes, those o^ sensation, of 
imagination, and of pttre inteUecHan. Of the objects 
of sensation and imagination, they thought tho images 
are in (he brain, but of objects that are incorporeal^ 
tho images are in the understanding, or pure intellect. 
Mr. Locke, taking the word idea in the same sense 
as Drs Cartes had done before him, to signify whatever 
ts meant by pbunlasm, notion, or species, divides Mess 



loto those of sensatiotif and those of refltetion ; mean- 
ing hy the firstt the ideas of all corporeal objectSy wheth- 
er peroeivedy remembered^ or imagined ; by the seeondt 
the ideas of the powers and operations of our minds. 
What Mr. Loeke ealls ideas, Mr. Hume divides into 
two distinct kinds, xmprtsrianB and iita$. The diSer- 
enoe between these, he says, consists in the degrees of 
foree and liveliness with which they strike upon the 
mind. Under impressianB he comprehends all our sep* 
sationsy passions and emotions, as they make their first 
appearance in the soul. By ideas he means the fidot 
images of these in thinking and reasoning. 

Dr. Hartley gives the same meaning to ideas as Mr. 
Hume doesf and what Mr. Hume calls impressions* he 
ealls sensations ; conceiving our sensations to be ooea* 
fdoned by vibrations of the Infinitesimal partielea of 
the brain, and ideas by miniature vibrations, or vibm* 
tiuncles. Such difierences we find among philosophers, 
with regard to tlie name of those internal images of ob- 
jects of sense, which they hold to be the immediate ob- 
jects of perception. 

We shall next give a short detail of the sentiments 
of the Peripatetics and Cartesians, of Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, eoncemiog them. 

Aristotle seems to have thought that the soul eo«- 
sbts of two parts, or, rather, that we have two soulf^ 
the animal and the rational ; or, as he calls them, the 
soul and the intellect. Tothe^r^^ belong the senses 
memory, and imagination; to the I(ur(, judgment opui* 
ion, belief, and reasoning. The first we have in eom* 
moa with brute animals ; the last is peculiar to nuus. 
Tlie animal soul he held to be a certain form of the 
body, which is inseparable from it, and perishes at 
death. To this soul the senses belong : and he defines 
a sense to be that which is capable of receiving the sen- 
sible forms, or species of objects, without any of the 
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T of them ; ng was receires the form of the seal 
Wittonl any of Ibc matler of it. The forms of sound, 
of colour, of taste, and of other sensible (jualities, are 
it like manner received b; the senses. 

It seems to be a necessary consequence of Aristotle*! 
iloclriDe. (hat bodies are constant [y sending forth, in all 
diivctions, as many diOerent kinds of forms vithout 
matter as Uiey haTe dllferent sensible qualities; for 
the forms of colour must enter by the eye, the formsot 1 
•omid by the car, and so of the other senses. Thisai 
cordingly was maintained by the foltoversof Aristotle* 
though not, as far as I know, expressly mentioned by 
himself. They disputed concerning the nature of 
those forms, or species, whether Ihry were real beinga 
or non-entities; and some held tlioin to he of an inter- 
mediate nature between the two. The whole doctrine 
of the Peripatetics and schoolmen concerning forms, 
substantial and accidental, and concerning the irans> 
mission of sensible species from ohjects of sense lu the 
mind, if it be at all intelHKihIe, is so far above my com- 
prehension, that I shonld perhaps do it injustice, by en- 
tering into it more minutely. Malebrancbe, in his 
Recherche de la Verile. has employed a chapter to 
show, that material Dbfecls do not send forth sensible 
•pecJes of their several sensible <i(ialities. 

The great revolution which Des Cartes produced in 
philosophy, was the effect of a superiority of genius, aid- 
ed by the circumstances of tbe times. Men had. for 
more than a thousand years, looked up to Aristotle as 
an oracle in pbihisitphy. His authority was the test 
of truth. The amail remains of the Platonic system 
were confined to a few Mystics, whose principles and 
manner of life drew little attention. The feeble at- 
tempts of Ramus, and of some others, to make improve- 
nwnts in the system, liad little efteot. Ilie Pcriputetia 
ere so interwoven with the whole sysletn 
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loholastic theology, that to dissent from Aristotle ^st 
to alarm the ehuroh. The most useful and intelligi- 
ble parts, even of AristotIe*8 ivritings, were neglected, 
and philosophy was become an art of speaking learned- 
ly, and disputing subtilely, without producing any in- 
vention of use in human life. It was fruitful of words, 
but barren of works, and admirably contrived for draw- 
ing a veil over human ignorance, and putting a stop to 
the progress of knowledge, by filling men with a con- 
ceit that they knew every thing. It was very frnitftil 
also in controversies ; but for the most part they were 
controversies about words, or about things of no mo- 
menti or things above the reach of the human faculties : 
and the issue of them was what might be expected, that 
the contending parties fought, without gaining or losing 
an inch of ground* till they were weary of the dispute* 
or their attention was called off to some other suiJeeC. 

Such was the philosophy of the schools of Europe, 
during many ages of darkness and barbarism that sue- 
ceeded the decline of the Roman empire ; so that 
there was great need of a reformation in philosophy as 
well as in religion. The light began to dawn at last; 
a spirit of inquiry sprang up, and men got tlie coun^ 
to doubt of the dogmas of Aristotle, as well as of the 
decrees of popes. ^Flie most important stop in tho 
reformation of religion was to destroy the claim of in« 
fallibility, which hindered men from using their judg- 
ment in matters of religion : and the most importaal 
step in the reformation of philosophy was to destrsj 
the authority, of which Aristotle had so long had 
peaceable possession. The last had been attempted;li|y 
lord Bacon and others, with no less zeal than the flrst 
by Luther and Calvin. 

Des Cartes knew well the defects of the prevailing 
system, which had begun to lose its authority. His 
genius enabled him^ and his spirit prompted him, to 
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t a new oat. Ue linil ap(tlic<) much (o Die matb- 
eoiali«al iciences. am) listil irinclccansiileralile improve* J 
iDcnt in Iheiii. lie wislivd (o introduce Uiat porBpicida 
ty and evidence iDlo oilier branclieaorpliilnsopbjrwliidl ' 
liv fouDd in ibem. 

Being sensible how apt ne arc to be led astray bf 
prcjudives vf eduoaiion, be lliuuglit Ibe onl; way to 
avoid error, wa», to resolve loiloubt of every thing, iiad 
bold cv^ry ibing to he uncertain; even iboso tliingi 

Klich be bad bc-t-n taught to bold as most oerlaln, until 
I had Mich olcai' and tugent evidence as compelled 
1 a&setit. 
tn Ibi^ Rlale of universal dotibl, that which first ap> . 
ftrcd to him to be chuir and certain, was Iun own csr I 
kace. Of this he was certain, becnuite he was con- 
niuus that be (bought, that be reasoned, and that ke 
doubted. Ho used ibis argument, therefore, to prore 
^^ bit own oxislenee, Cagilo, ergo sum. This he conceived 
^■^be the first of all truths, the foundation stone upon 
^BMnoh the whole Ribrio of human knowledge is built) 
^B mdon which it must rest. And as Archimedes thoughit 
that if he had one fixed point to rest his engines upoflt 
ho could more the earth; so Bes Cartes, charmed 
with tliB discover}' of one ccrlain principle, by nhich 
be emerged from the state of universal doubt, believed 
(bal (bis principle alone would be a sufficient foiinda- 
(lon oQ which be might build the whole system of 
soieoce. He seems therefore (o have taken do great 
U-ouble to examine whether (here might not be other 
^ ftnt principles, which, on accouut of their own liglit and 
^H evidence, ought to be admitted by every man of sound 
^^jndguient. The love of simpliuity, so natural (o the 
mind of niaa. led bim to apply (he whole force of his 
mind Id raise the fabric of knowledge upon this one 
principle, rather (ban seek a broader foundatloD. 

Acoordiogly, be does not admit (be evidence of aeose 
to be a first principle, as Ue does (ha( of coosciouucss. 
VOL. II. SO 
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'JTlie ai'gunicnU oFthe anoient skeptics here occurred 
to him ; that our senses often deceive us, and therefore 
ought never to bo trusted on their own authority : that, 
kv sleepf we often seem to sec and hear things which 
vr9 are couTinced to have hail no existence. But that 
which chiefly led Des Cartes to thinic that he ought 
not to trust to his senses without proof of their Tcracitj, 
wasi that he took it for granted, as all philosophers 
had done before him, that he did not perceiTe extenud 
objects themselves, but certain images of them in bis 
own mind, called ideas. He wascertain^ by conseioiu- 
ness, that he had the ideas of sun and moon, earth and 
sea; but how could he lie assured that there really 
existed external objects like to these ideas ? 

Hitherto he was uncertain of every thing but of his 
own existence, and the existence of the operations and 
ideas of his ovm mind. Some of his disciples, it is said, 
remained at this stage of his system, and got the name 
of Egoists. Tliey could not find evidence in the subse- 
quent stages of his progress. But Des Cartes resolved 
not to stop here ; he endeavoured to prove, by a new 
argument, drawn I'rom his idea of a Deity, the exist- 
ence of an infinitely perfect Being, who made him, and 
all his faculties. From the perff*(*(ion of this Beingt 
he inferred that ho couhl be no deceiver ; and therefore 
concluded, that his senses, and the other faculties he 
found in himself, are not fallacious, but may be trusted^ 
when a proper use is made of (hem. 

The system of Des Cartes is, with great perspionity 
and acuteness, explained by himself in his writingi, 
which ought to be consulted by those who would under- 
stand it. 

The merit of Des Cartes cannot be easily conceived 
by those who have not some notion of the Peripatetic 
system, in which he was educated. To throw off the 
prejudices of education^ and to create a system of na- 
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', t»laUy ilinV-rvnt froin that wliioh bad subdiiMl 
iht umlerstamlingur mankind, and kept it in aubjet 
lion foraoinnny ccDturici. rcf]uii'edaii onvaminonroroa j 
ul' loiiul. 

Tlu: nurlil nliEcb l>es Cartes oxbibits to our vicw^ I 
ii> not ool^ in its Btruclure very diflerent from lba( vt J 
Pcripatriics, bill ia, as »• m»y say, composed ol'dift J 
itmalcriala. 

the old systein, ever? thing was, by a kind < 
metaiihysioal aubiimalion, resolved into principles so 
m^sleriouR, that it ma; be a 4|Ucstion. wbctbcr (hey 
were woi-di« without meaning, or were notions too re- 
fined for huiuan understanding. 

All lliat we observe in luiture. is, acitording to Arii- 
totle. » constant succession of the opcrar ions of genvra- 
tion and corruption. The principles of generation are 
matter and form ; the principle of corrnplion is privB> J 
tion. All natural things are produced or generateA'] 
bj the union uf matter and form; matter being, as it I 
were, the mother, and form the father. As (o mntteiv*/ 
or the first matter, as it is oallcd, it is neiUier substanev 1 
nor aceideot ; it lias no quality nor property ; it is noth* 
ing actually, but every thing potentially. It has so | 
strong an apjwtite fur form, that it is no sooner divest- 
ed of one form, than it is eluthcd with another, and ii | 
equally susceptible of all forms oiieces lively. It h 
no nature, but only the capacity of having any qne. 

This is the account whieh the Peripatetics give oC I 
the first toatler. Tito other principle of generation it f 
Jorm, act, fe}feelion ; for these three wonis signify lt» j 
fiarac thing. But ue must not eonceive form to conaisft I 
in the figure, si;ee, arrangement, or motion, of ihs -{ 
parts of matter. These, indeed, are accidental f 
by which things artificial are formed : hut every pre 
duction of nature lias a substantial form, which, joiM 
to matter, makes it to be what it ia. The substantial 
form U a kind of informing soul, which gives the thing 
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iU speeifio nature, ud all its qualities, povenif m4 m* 
tinty. Thus the substantial form of heavy bodfes* it 
that which makes them descend ; of light bodiei. that 
which makes them ascend. The substantial form of 
goU, is that whioh gives it its ductility, Its fusibility, ita 
weight, its colour, and all its qualities ; and the wunm 
k to be understood of every natural production. A 
change in the accidental form of any body, is alteim- 
tlon only ; but a change in the substantial form, is gen- 
eration and corruption : it is corruption, with respect to 
the substantial form of which the body is deprived : it 
if generation, with respect to the substantial form that 
Buccccds. Thus, when a horse dies, and turns ta 
dasf , the philosophical account of the phenomenoB it 
this : a certain portion of the matma primii« which 
was joined to the substantial form of a hone, it 
deprived of it by privation, and in the tame in- 
ttant, is invested with the substantial form of earth. 
As evei7 substance must have a substantial form, 
there are some of those forms inanimate, tome vege- 
tative, some animal, and some rational. The three 
former kinds can only subsist in matter ; but the last, 
according to the schoolmen, is immediately created fay 
God, and infused into the body, making one substaoev 
with it, while they arc united ; yet capable of being 
diijoined from the body, and of subhisting by itself. 

Such are the principles of natural things in the Peri- 
patetic system. It retains so much of the ancient Py 
thagorean doctriDe, that we cannot ascribe the invea* 
tion of it solely to Aristotle ; although he, no doobt, 
made considerable alterations in it The first mattar 
was probably the same in both systems, and was in both 
held to be eternal. I1iey differed more about form. 
The Pythagoreans and Platonists held forms, or ideas, 
as they called them, to be eternal, immutable, and self 
existent. Aristotle maintained, that they were net 
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ixistcni. On ttic oilier linnd, he did 
not allow ibeiD to l>e protlucril. but educed from mat* 
ter ; yel lie held tbcm not lo be actuHlljr id tbe matter 
fnim whiob tbey are educed, but poteotialljr onljr. 
Bullbcise twoBfslema diircred losa from onu airothert 
than that of Dca Carles did from both. 

In the world of Des C»rtcs, wo meet with two kinds 
of beings onlv. to wit, bod; and mind ; the first, the i 
object of our senses, the otber of consciousness ; bolli i 
oflhcm things ofwhich wc hare a distinct apprebeDsion, 
iflho human mind bo capable ofdiHtinot apprebeoiioii 
at all. To (he first, no qualities are ascribed but 
extenuon, figure, and motion ; to tbe last, nothing but 
thougtit, and its various modifications, of wbicb « 
are conscious. He could observe no common altribule^ ' 
no resemblit^ feature in the attributes of boil; and ^ 
mind, and therefore concluded tbem to be distinct sub* 
stances, and lotail; of a diRerent nature ; and thttC | 
body, from its ver; nature, is inanimate and inert, in- 
eapablo of any kind of thought or sensation, or of pro> 
dtieing an; change or alteration in itself. 

Des Carles must be allowed (be honour of being the 
first who drew a distinct line between the material and ' 
inlclleclual world, which, in all the old^vslcms, were 
>o hlendnl togelber, that it whs imposiiible to any 
where the one ends, and the other begins. How much 
this distinction has contributed to ibc improvements 
of modem times, in the pbilosoph; both of bod; and 
of mind, it not easy to say. 

One obvioos conse(|uenee of this distinction, waSt 
that acciirate reflection on (he opemtiansof our owo 
mind, is Iho only way to maki^ any progress in (ho 
knowledge of it. Sink-branche, Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume, were taught this lesson by Des Cartes ; and to 
itwonwp their most valuable discoveries in this brandi 
analogical way of reasoning con- 
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oeraiDg the powers of the mind from tlie properties ^f 
bodjf whieh is the louroe of almost all the errort on 
this •abjeety and which is to natoral to the bulk of 
maakindy was as contrary to the prineiples of Des 
Cartes, as it was agreeable to the principles of the 
old philosophy. We may, therefore, truly say, that in 
that part of philosophy which relates to the mindt Det 
Cartes laid the foundation, and put us into tliat traekt 
which all wi^e men now acknowledge to be the oaly 
one in which wc can expect success. 

Witli regard to physics, or the philosophy of bodyt 
ifDes Cartes had not the merit of leading men into 
the right track, we must allow him that of bringing 
them out of a wrong one. The Peripatetios, Iqr as* 
signing to every species of body a particular substao* 
tial form, which produces, in an unknown mannoff all 
the efiects we observe in it, put a stop to all improve- 
ment in this branch of philosophy. Gravity and levi- 
ty, fluidity and hardness, heat and cold, were qualities 
arising from the substantial form of the bodies to 
whieh they belonged. Generation and corruptioot 
substantial forms, and occult qualities, were always 
at hand, to resolve every phenomenon. This philoso- 
phy, therefore, instead of accounting for any of the 
phenomena of nature, contrived only to give learned 
names to their unknown causes, and fed men with the 
husks of barbarous terms, instead of the fruit of real 
knowledge. 

By the spreading of the Cartesian system, motcrte 
prima, substantial forms, and occult qualities, with all 
the jargon of the Aristotelian physics, fell into utter 
disgrace, and were never mentioned by the followers of 
the new system, but as a subject of ridicule. Men be- 
eame sensible that their understanding had been hood- 
winked by those hard terms, lliey were now accus- 
tomed to explain the phenomena of nature, by tbo 
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r size, atul motion or llic parlicles of matteri 
idtggs prrfccUy level lo human undcrstantling, and 
could relish DOlhiiigln philosophy lh»t was dark and 
u Din (el liable. Aris{otle, alter a reign of more thaM 
a thousand years, was now exposed as an object of tie- j 
rtsion even lolht- vul[^r, array eil in the mock majesty oT J 
bis substantial rnrms and occult qualities. The ladies 
booame fond ofa philosophy which was easily learned^ 
and required no words too harsh for their dcliealc or- \ 
gans. Queens and princesses, the most distinguished 
personages of the age, courted tlie cnnvcrsalion of Uea I 
Carles, and became adepts in liis philosophy. Wilneas | 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, and Klisahelh. daughtof 
uf Frederick, kill}; of Bulicmia, and sister (o SophiOi 
(be molher of our royal family. The last, though 
very young, when Dea Carles wrote his Principia, be 
declares to be Mic only person lie knew, who perfectly 
underatood, not only all his philosophictil writings, bat ^ 
the most abstruse of his malbematical works. 

That men should ruUt with violcnee from one ex- 
treme, without going more or less into (be uontrury 
extreme, is not lo he vxiwotcd from (he weakness of ] 
human nature. Des Cartes and his fdllowers were 
not exempted from (his weakness ; they thought (bat 
extension, figure, awl motion, wore sufficient to resolv« 
all the phenomena of the material system. To admit 
olber qualities, wbuso cause is unknown, was to returB , 
to Egypt, from which they had been so happily delir* 
ered. 

When sir Isaac \evton's doctrine of gravitation 
was published, the great objection to it, which hin- 
dered its general reception io Europe for half a ccntary, 
was, (hat gi-avitation seemed to be an occult quality, at 
it could not bv accounted for by esteniion, figure, aitd. 
iDOtioa. the known attributes of body. They who do- 
I, found ■( diflieiill to answerthis objection, I 
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tho satisraclioiD of thoge vho had beca initiated in ihm 
principles of the Cartesian system. Bat« bj degreet^ 
men came to be sensible, tliatt in revolting from Aria- 
totle, the Cartesians had gone into the opposite ex- 
treme ; expcrienee convinced thcmt that thero ara 
qualities in the material worid, vrhose existence it eer- 
taint though their cause be occult. To acknowledge 
this» is only a eandid confession of human ignorance, than 
which there is nothing more becoming a philosopher. 

As all that we can know of the mind must be derived 
from a careful observation of its operations in ourselves ; 
10 all that wc can know of the material system must 
be derived from what can be discovered by our senses. 
]>es Cartes was not ignorant of this ; nor was his sjt- 
tern so unfriendly to observation and experiment as the 
old system was. He made many cxperimeDts, and 
called earnestly upon all lovers of truth to aid him in 
this way. But, believing that all the pheaomena of 
the material world are the result of extension, flgore, 
and motiout and that the Deity always combines these, 
so as to produce the phenomena in the simplest manner 
possible, he thought, that, from a few experiments, he 
might be able to discover the simplest way, in which 
the obvious phenomena of nature can be produced, bj 
matter and motion only ; and that this must be the 
way in which they are actually produced. IDs con- 
jectures were ingenious, upon the principles he Imd 
adopted: but they are found to be so far from tli0 
truth, that they ought for ever to discourage philoso- 
phers from trusting to conjecture in the operationfl of 
nature. 

The vortices or whirlpools of subtile matter, hj 
which Des Cartes endeavoured to account for the phe- 
nomena of the material world, are now found to be Ac- 
tions, no less than tho sensible species of Aristotle. 



I( wfti rest-Tved for sir Isaac Newton to point one | 

dcftrijr the road lo ilte knowledge of ulnrc's workiu ' 

TttUj^lU by lord Bacoo to drspine bypoUiesn nt tbc 0«>t i 

Uooi or buraan fanvy. lie laid it down us a rule of pUi** ' 

^JMapliiziDg. (bat no causes of natanildiiDgsDiight to fa 

^^^fened lint such as can be proved to have a real exirtJ * 

^^B». He saw, that all the length men can go in an/ J 

MWiliug for phenotDciia. is (o diworcr the taws oft * 

taalure, according to whieb (be; are prodneol] a 

therefore, (bat the true method of pbilosopbiscmg {■ < 

this: froni real faets ascertained bj' observation ai 

cxpcritocnd to collcel hj^ jutt induction ibe lausof n 

lin«i and (o appi; (he Inws so discovered, (o aceouifc j 

Uhc plicnonicna of iratare. 

1 Ike oattiral pliilosopher has the rules of hill ^ 
Bfixed wi(h no lem preciiion (ban the malhematiciaiWr J 
I ms}' be no less certain when he keeps within (beq^ | 
I when lie deTiatca from them : and (hough lh« eit^ j 

e of a law of nature from induction is not dotn< 

jlliTC, it is (be onlv kind of evidence on which idb j 

fcnost impor(an( afiairs of huuan life must rest. 

'orauiog this road without deviation, Newton disooft I 

d the laws of our planetary system, and of (he njm J 

' ' ' ; and gave (tie Drst and (be noblest examplMk ' 

Bihat ehasle induction, which lord Bacon could ooijl ] 

^BPate in tbeorj. 

Bow tlrange is It, that the human mind should ha*«H 
pdercd for so tnan; ages, without falling into (bi^ 1 
V much more strange, that after it has beoM [ 
|Brl]r diseorerod. and a happy progrcts made in IV I 
nyeliooie raOier to wander in liie fairy regions dfl 
MXhesis ! 
return to Des Cartes's aolions oflhe manner of ' 
V perceiving csternal objects, from wbieh a ooncerQ 
Jdo juitio*.' lo the merits of tliat great reformer ia 
plosopby hat ted HID to digress, ha took it for graal- 
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edy as the old philotophen had d«Mt that what we im- 
mediately pereeife nnitt be either hi the niad Ittelft er 
ia the braia, to wlilcb the niad is immediate^ pveiMl 
The ia^maeieDe ande apoa oar orgaaty aervaa» a«l 
braioy eoald be aethiagv aeeerdlag to liit pirflaMphyw 
bat ▼ariooi' medifieatieai of exteaBioik igoref ai 
tkm. There eouM be nothing ia the brala Hke 
ar eohrar, taste or saielk heat or eoM ; these are 
tioas ia the mfaid, whieht bj the laws of the uaiaB ef 
•eol aad bodj» are raised on oeeasion of eertain traeea 
ia the brain ; and althoogh he gires the name of ideas 
totliosetraees ia tlie braiOf lie does not think it aee- 
easaiytiiat tiiej should be perfeetlj like to the thiags 
whieh they represent, any more than that words ar 
signs shenld tesemble the things tliey signify. Bnt» 
says he, timt we asay fblkiw the reeeifod opiaioa aa Ihr 
as is possitriot we may allow a slight le s u aiMaaaa. 
Thus we kaowy that a print in a book may iwprsssat 
lionses. temples, and groTes; and so far is it flWim ba- 
iag aeeessary that the print shoald be peribet^ like 
the thing it represents, that its perfiMliea aAea m* 
quires the eontrary : for a eirele must often be repre- 
sented by an eUipsoy a square by a rhombus^ aad sa of 
other tliiogs. 

The pereeptioos of sense, he thought, are to be IN^ 
lerred solely to (be union of soul and iiody. Thif 
eommonly ezliibit to us only what may hart or praftt 
our bodies ; and rarely, and by aeeident only, eshiMt 
things as they are in themselves. It is by observing 
this, that we must learn to throw oflTthe pn^dieeaaf 
sense, and to attend with our intelleet to the 
which are by nature implanted in it. By this 
we shall understand, that the nature of matter 
■ot ooosist in those things that afl^t oar seasrs^ 
as colour, or smell, or taste ; but only in this, that it is 
something extended ia huigth, breadth, aad depth. 
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TIra wriliage or Des Carles bRVe in general « remftrk- 
abie do^ree of perspicuity ; and hr umlaublcdlj' inlrnd- 
cd llialt in Ihii jiariivulai-, )ii^ iiliiluitufilij' should be ■ 
pcrlvut ctmlrast to that of Aristotle; yet, in wlial tiV 
Uas mid in dilTereat parts of liis wrilini^i of our pee* 
(option of exturniil objects, there seenis to he some «br , 
svuriljr, and even irmounistenc;; nh«ther owing to lita : 
bavMg bad difiereol opinions on Uie sutyoct at di^rent 
tinesi or to the difficulty he found in it, 1 will not pr«t 
^tMd to saj. 

^^■Blicre are two points in particular, vhereia I oann«t | 

^^B»Dcilc him lo himself: ibe ^rst, regarding tho \ 

^^pee of the ideas or ituages of external objects, wliioll J 

are (he immediate objecu of peroepiioD ; the ateonig 

with re^rd to the veraeit}' of our external senses. 

As (o theyir^f, he sometimes places (he ideas of ma* J 
terial olfjcols in (he brain, not only when (he; are pef* | 
eeivedi hut when Ihey are remembered or imaginedl 
and this has always been held lo be (be Cartesian dot* , 
triae ; yet he somelimes sayi, that we are not to eo^ 
oeive the images or traces in the brain to be perceived I 
as if there were eyes in the brain; these traces an 
odI; occasions on which, by the laws of (he union of | 
s«ul and bod^-, ideas are excited in the mind ; and thers- 
fore it is not necessary that there should bo an exact j 
resemblance between the traces and (he things repro- 
seated by them, any more than that words or sigM j 
should be exactly like (he things signified by (hem. 

These (wo opinions, I think« cannot be reooneilei* 1 
For if (he images or traces in the brain are perceived* I 
they most be (he objeets of perception, and not I 
occasions of it only. On the other hand, if they are J 
only tlio occasions of our perceiving, (bey are not pe^ 1 
oeived at all. Des Cartes seems to hare hesitated bo<^j 
tween the two opinions, or to have passed from the on^ I 
! Other. Mr> Locke seemB^ io like manneri M j 
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iMife WATertd bttweM the twe; tometiflMs 
lug the idees ef materiel thhigi eebeieg ki the hrahi# 
Wt neie fiequeedy aefai the ndad iCMlf. NeMMr 
Dee Gertes iier Mr. Loeke eeeU* eeitbteelly vi* 
«heaiielTet» attribate aej ether qoelitiee te iwe yi Is 
die brafai, bat extemieB, tgare, aad aietiea ; t»m.U 
tiwae qaalhiet whieh Mr. Loeke ilisUBgaithed% the 
MUDe ef leeoiidary qaalitiet» beth phUetepbers he U efe i 
theai aet to Ifeleog to body at all, and therefiNre eeaM 
not aieribe Ibem to images io the braia. 

Sir Itaao Newtoa and Dr. Samuel Clarke, aailbrmlj 
apeak of the tpeeiet or images of siaterial tbiags as 
beiagiBthat partoftbe braia ealled the erMoriiNai 
aad pereeiTed bj the miod there preseot ; but the to» 
amr speaks ef this poiot oo^ iaeideotalljf aad with Mi 
vsoal Biodestyy io the form of a qaeij. Malebraaehe 
is perfbetly elear aad oaamhigoous io this amtier. 
Aeeordiog to his s]rstem» the images or traees in the 
braia are aot peroeiTed at all ; thej are oolj sneiilsat 
upoa whieh, bj the laws of natarot eertaia seasatieae 
are felt bj as, aad eertaia of the Divine ideas diseoTor- 
ed to our miads. 

The second poiat on which Des Cartes seems te 
waver, is with regard to the credit that is doe to the 
testimonj of our senses. 

Sometimes* from the perfeetion of the Deity, and his 
being no deeeivert be infers, that our senses and oar 
other faculties cannot be fallacious : and since we seem 
elearly to perceive, that the idea of matter eomee te 
as from things external, which it perfectly resei 
therefore, we must eonelude, that there really 
something extended in length, breadth, and depth, hav- 
iag all the properties whieh we eleariy perceive te be- 
long to an extended thing. 

At other times, we find Des Cartes and his fbllowers 
■lakiag frequent complaintsy as all the anoient pbilese* 
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■ di^ofUie blUicies of sense. He Wftrns as to 
ttitiw offiii ptvjadiccs. and to altend only, villi our 
hilHIect, (o (lie idcras implanted iliere. Ry this nicMi# 
wer may percrivr, Dial (lie Datnrc of malterdors not 
eoDtist in hardneiis. ruluur, weight, or any o( <hoM 
tUogs lliat affect our senses, but in (his only, (li»t it ii '. 
aamvthing extended in tength. Iireadlh, and deptlh 
Tbe senses, be says, are only relalivo to oar preMiC J 
■tale ; they exhibit things only, ns thvy teod to proQfe | 
or to Imrt us. awl rarely, and by accident onlyt as thtf 
are in lliemselves. 

It was probably owing to an aversion to admit utf 
thing into philosophy, of which we have not a clear and 
distinct conception, that Des Cartes was led to deny, 
that there is any substance of matter, distinct frq^ 
tboseqiialitics of it which we perceive. We say, that 
natter is9omelhingextendcd,flgured,moveable. Ex- i 
tension, figure, mobility, therefore, are not matter. favC I 
qnalities, belonging to ibis someibing, which wc oaD I 
natler. Des Cartes could not relish this obscure 
tomelhiiig, which is supposed to lie Ibc subject or sub' 
ttratum of those quiiiilies ; and therefore maintained 
that extension is the very essence of matter. But, ai 
we must atoribe exlention to space as well as to mat< 
ter. he found himselfunder a necessity of holding, ihot 
■paee and matter are the same thing, and diifer only ia I 
our way of conceiving them; so that, wherever thereto 
space there is mutter, and no void left in the universe. 
The necessary oomequence ofthis is, that the material \ 
v>arld has no bounds nor limits. He did oof, howevefy 
choose to call it infinite, but indefinite. 

It was probably owing to the same cause that Des 
Cartes made tbe essence of the soul to consist in thought. 
He would not allow it to be an unknown something I 
thai has the power of thinking; it cannot therefore btf 
I thought : and as be conceived there cao be no 
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ilMiiight vithom Idaaii the mvI mil hate hti 
iniu Ant fonaatioDf whiohy of eMteqiimeef aM teii 

Mitt. 

Tbe lentiiMAU of those who oono after Dot iimim^ 
viih regard to the nature of bodj aad miadt have boM 
taiious. Maay bate nuuntaiaedf that hotf b m^m 
eoUeetion of foalidea to ahieb we gite oao miBMi "aai 
that the ootaooof atolgeet of iahetioa, to whieh these 
qaalities beloog, is only a fietieo of the nbd. 
have erea maiotaioed, that the seal is oolja 
of related ideas* without aoj sulyeet of ialiesioB. It 
a pp ea rsf by what has been said* how far these notiona 
an allied to the Cartesian qrstenu 

Tlie triuMiih of the Cartesiea sysleni ever thaftoC 
AffietotlOf b one of the asost remarhable reTsluthMiste 
the history of philosophyf and has led me to dwoll loagi« 
0t apoo It than the present anigeet perhaps Hifinliad, 
The authority of Aristotle was now no mots* IWI 
iwr e renee for hard wofds and dark notionst igr wUeh 
■Mn*s understanding had been strangled in eaily yentsi 
was turned into eontempt, and every thing snspeotoi 
whiob was not clearly and distinctly understood. This 
is the spirit of the Cartesian philosophy, and is a aioia 
importaat acquisition to mankind thaa aay of its pan* 
tieolar tenets ; and for exerting this spirit so xealoosljt 
aad spreading it so suoccssfiillyf Des Cartes deservoa 
immortal honour. 

It is to he obserred^ bowerer » that Des Cortes rfjjeoti 
ed a part only of the ancient theoi7» cooecming the poi^ 
oeption of external objects by tbe senses, and that ha 
adopted the other part. That tbcoiy may be iliiHsJ 
iato twoparts: thejirstt that images, species, or Ibnw 
of external ol({eets, come from the olfjcet, aad enter If 
the aTcnocs of the senses to the mfaid ; the «seoadpnrt 
is, that the external olQcct itself is not pcrociTed, hat 
only the species or image of it in the miwL The Ant 
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part Dea CiirtPB andhisrollowers rejcclci]. anil refuted 
r wlid arsuments; bat the BPcontl part iwithtr lie 
^fars followen have (bought or ealting in question) • 
^persuaded tliat ilii oaiya representative iinag4 I 
I mind, of the external object that we perceive* J 
knot the objeet tlseir. And Ihi^ image, wbicit lb0 
latelies enlled a tpeeies, he calls an idea, changing ' 
lame onlji while he admits the thing. 
It H«nM strange, that (be great pains which ihW I 
philosopher took to throw off the prejudioes t>T cdiicaC J 
tioo. to dlimiis all his Tormer opinions, and to assei 
ta BotbiBg. tin he found evidence that eompelled bit I 
assoit, sboald not have led him to doubt of (bis opiniM I 
ofthc ancient philosophy. It is evidently a philosoiihieri ] 
optnion; for the vulgar undoubtedly believe that it il I 
the external olfjeat whieh we immediately perceive, aod 1 
DSl a rvpresentaiire Image of it ontj'. It is fortUif J 
ream that tboj look upon it as a perfect luna^ ttn I 
mU ia question the existence of external objects. 

it se«m9 to be admitted as a tirst principle b; the 
Iramrd ami (he unlearned, that what is really pereeiv- 
ed mist exist, and that to peroeive what does not exia< 
ia iispossible. So bu- (he unlearned man and the pluto^ 
ophera^ree. The unleaniMl man says, i pereeire the 
axternal aiyect. and I perceive it to eicist Nothil^ 
oao be more absanl (ban to doubt of it. TIio Pertpfr* 
taije B»y», What 1 pererive is the very identical Tom 
•f the ob|ecl, which came immediaiely from the objeety 
ami makes an imprviision upon uiy mind, na a seal does 
upon wax; and therefore I can have no doubt of the 
•listcnce of an object whose fhrm I perceive. But 
vfaat aay» (he Cartesian i I pereeive not, says he, (he 
external objevt itself. So fHr he agrees with the Perl- 
patelic. and diScrs from the unlearned man. But I per- 
ceive an image, or form, or idea, in tny own mind, or 
in my braia. laneertatnof the existence of the idei^ 
B 1 imnHdiately p«reeive it- Bat how this On 
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is formed, or what it represents, is not self evident ; 
and therefore I must find arguments* by whieh» from 
the existenee of the idea which I perceivot 1 can infer 
the existence of an external otgect whioh it represents. 

As I take this to be a just view of the principles of 
the unlearned man* of the Peripatctie« and of the Car- 
tesian, so I thinli they all reason consequently from 
their several principles ; that the Cartesian has strong 
grounds to doubt of tho existence of external olyeots ; 
the Peripatetic very little ground of doubt ; and tlie 
unlearned man none at all : and that the differenoe of 
their situation arises from this, that the onleamed 
man has no hypothesis ; the Peripatetic leans upon an 
hypothesis ; and the Cartesian upon one half of that 
hypothesis. 

Des Cartes, aeconling to the spirit of his own phi- 
losophyt ought to have doubted of both parts of tho 
Peripatetic hypothesisy or to have given his loasont 
why he adopted one party as well as why he lejeeted 
the other part ; especially since the unleamed» who 
have the faculty of perceiving objects by their senses 
in no less perfection than pliilosophers, and should there- 
fore know as well as they what it is they perceive, 
have been unanimous in this, that the objects thqr per- 
ceive are not ideas in their own minds, but things ex- 
ternal. It mi^ht have been expected, that a philoso- 
pher who was so cautious as not to take his own exist- 
ence for granted without proof, would not have takes 
it for granted, without proof, that every thing he per- 
ceived was only ideas in his own mind. 

But if Des Cartes made a rash step in this, as I ap- 
prehend he did, he ought not to bear the blame alono, 
Ilis successors have still continued in the same traek, 
and, after his example, have adopted one part of tho 
ancient theory, to wit, that the objects we immediate^ 
perceive are ideas only. All their systems are built 
on this foundation. 
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f THE SENTIMENTS OF MR. LOCKE. 

The reputation which Louke's Essay on Human 
Underalaruling had at home from the bpf^inning, and 
which it has grailuall; acquired abroad, i> a sufficient i 
tcslimonv of its merilt There is perhaps no book i 
of the mefapbfsica) kind that has been ho generally 
reail b^ tho^ who umlerstand the language, or that 
19 more adapted lo teach men to think with preci- 
sion. and lo inspire them with that candour and love of 
trulhi which is (he genuine spirit of philosophy. Bo 
garc. 1 believe, tlic first example in the English Ian. 
guagc of wriling on such abstract subjects, with a re- 
markable degree of simplicity anil perspicuity ; and in 
this he has been happily imitated by others that cam€ 
after him. No author has more successf<il1y pointed 
out the danger ofambiguous words, and the importanoe i 
of havingdistinctand determinate notions in judging and 
reasoning. His observations on the various powers of 
the human understanding, on the use and abuse of 
words, and on the extent and limils of human knowl- 
edge, are drawn from attentive reflection on the opera- 
tions of his own mind, the true soureeof alt real knowl- 
edge on these subjects: and show an uncommon do- 
gree of penetration fend Judgment : but he needs no 
panegyric of mine j and f mention these things, onljr 
that when I have ocaasion to difl^er from him, I may 
not be thought insensible of the merit of an author 
whom 1 highly respect, and to whom I owe my first 
fights ID those studies, as well at my attaohmeol to 
them. 

Uo sets out in hia Essay with a full conviction, cotn- 
iritb other philosophers, that ideas in the 
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mind are the objects of all onr thoughts iu every ope- 
ration of the understanding. This leads him to use 
the word idea so rery frcquentlji beyond what was usual 
in the English language* that he thought it neeeisary 
in bis introduetion to make this apology : ** It being 
that term, says he, whiehy I think, serTes best to stand 
for whatsoever is the object of understanding, when a 
man thinks ; I have used it to express whatever it 
meant by phantasm* notion, species, or whatever it is 
which the mind can be employed about in thinking; and 
I could not avoid frequently using it. I presume it 
will be granted me, that there are such ideas in men's 
minds ; every man is conscious of them iu himself; and 
nien*s words and actions will satisfy him that they are 
in others." 

Speaking of the reality of our knowledgCt he nySf 
^* It is evident the mind knows not things iromediatelyi 
but only by the intervention of the ideas it has of them. 
Our knowledge therefore is real, only so far as there 
is a conformity between our ideas and the reality of 
things. But what shall be here the criterion ? How 
shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its own 
ideas, know that they agree with things themselves! 
This, though it seems not to want difficulty, yet I 
think there arc two sorts of ideas that we may be assur- 
ed agree with things." 

We see that Mr. Locke was aware no less than Dct 
Cartes, that the doctrine of ideas made it neoessaiyp 
and at the same time difficult, to prove the cxist«aee 
of a material world without us ; liecause the mindy ae« 
cording to that doctrine, perceives nothing but a worid 
of ideas in itself. Kot only Des Cartes, but Mate* 
branche, Arnaiild, and Norris, had perceived this dif- 
ficulty, ami attempted to remove it willi little sucoeii. 
!^Ir, liocke attempts the same thing ; but his argu* 
nicnts ai*e feeble. lie even seems to be coascious af 
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I : Tor he condudrs iiis rcaHoning nilh this obwi-va- 
tlon, " That wc hsvc evidence Bufficicnl lo direct its in 
allHining the guoil and avoiding itic «\i\, caused b; ex- 
ternal objects, and that this is Die impurtant concern 
we huve in lieing inadv acquainled with them-" This 
indeed h Kiting no mure than will be granted by thoM 
wbo deny the existence of a malcriiil world. 

As there is no material diSercDee between I^ckcaad 
Des Carles with regard to the perception of objeols liy 
ibc senses, Ibere ia the less occasion, in this place, lo 
lake notice of all their diflVrences in other point). 
The}! differed about the origin of our ideaa. Des Car- 
tcs thought some of them were innate : the other maia- 
laiaed, that there arc no innate ideas, and that the; arc 
all derived from two sources, lo wit, senmtion and re- 
Jtedion ; meaning by sensulion, the operations of out 
external senses ; and by reflection, tliat altcntioa 
which we are capableof giving tothe operations of ouf ' 
own minds. 

They differed with regard to (he essence both of 
matter and of mind. The British philosopher holding 
thatlbe real csicnce of both is beyond the reach ofhu< 
man knowledge ; the other conceiving, that the very 
essence of mind consisU in thought ; and that of mat- 
ter in extension ; by which he made matter and space 
not to differ in reality, and no part of space to be void 
of matter. 

Mr. Locke explained more distinctly than had been i 
done before, the operations of the mind in classing llw ] 
various objecis of thought, and reducing them to gen- 
era and species, lie was the first, I (bink, who distin- 
guishci) in substances what hecalts the nominal essence, 
wttich isonly tlie notion we form of a genus or species, 
and which we express by a definition, from the real es. 
senco or intomalootistittitionof the thing, which maket 
I Iw what it is. Without this distinction, the sub- 
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tile disputes whieh tortured the schoolmen for to maiiy 
ages, in the oootroversy between the nominalisti And 
realists, oould nerer be brought to an issue. He ihowt 
distinctly how we form abstract and general notioofly 
and the use and necessity of them in reasoning. And 
as, according to the receif ed principles of philosophertt 
every notion of our mind must have for its object aa 
idea in the mind itself; he thinks that we form ab- 
stract ideas by leaving out of the idea of an individ- 
ual every thing wherein it diflfers firom other individu- 
als of the same species or genus ; and that this power 
of forming abstract ideas is that which chiefly distln- 
guisbes us from brute animals, in whom he could see no 
evidence of any abstract ideas. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, philosophers have dif« 
fered much with regard to the share they ascribe to 
the mind itself, in the fabrication of those representa- 
tive beings called ideas, and the manner in which this 
work is carried on. 

Of the authors I have met with, Dr. Robert Hook 
is the most explicit. He was one of the most inge- 
nious and active members of the Boyal Society of London 
at its first institution ; and frequently read lectures 
to the Society, which were published among his post- 
humous works. In his lectures upon Light, sect. 7. ho 
makes ideas to be material substances, and thinks that 
the brain is furnished with a proper kind of matter for 
fabricating the ideas of each sense. Tlie ideas of sights 
be thinks, are formed of a kind of matter resemUiog 
the Bononian stone, or some kind of phosphorus ; that 
the ideas of sound are formed of some matter reseia* 
bling the chords or glasses which take a sound from the 
vibrations of the air ; and so of the rest. 

The soul, he thinks, may fabricate some hundreds 
of those ideas in a day ^ and that as they are formed 
tKey are pushed further off from the centre of tho 
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ire the bodI resides. Bf this tneftDslliejim 
a eonlinueil cliaio of idensi coiled up ia ihc brniOi the | 
Km end orwbich is furthest removed from the eeotre ] 
or seat of the soul ; anil llie other end is ninrays at the 
oentrei being Uie last idea formed, which is always pres- 
ent ihc moment when considered ; and therefore, ac- 
cording as (here is a greater iiuubor of ideas bctweea 
the present sensation or thought in the centre and any | 
other, (be soul is apprehensive of a larger portion of J 
time interposed. 

Mr. Lteke has not entered inlu so tninufe a detail of I 
this manufacture of ideas ; but he ascribes tu the mind ^ 
a very considerable hand in forming its own ideas- 
With regard to our sensalions, the mind is passive, 
" they being produced in us, uiilj' hy diflercnl degrees 
and modes of motion in our animal spirits, variously a{ 
itatcd by external objects." These, however, cease U J 
be, a<t soon as ibey cease to be perceived ; *' but, hy thai 
fkcalties of memory anil imagination, the mind has aa ' 
ability, when it wills, to revive them again, and, as It | 
were, to paint them anew ujion itself, though some with 
more, some with less difficulty." 

As to tbe ideas of rcBeotiun, he ascribes them to n« 
other cause but to that attention which the mind is ca- 
pable of giving to its own operations. These, tbero< ■ 
fore, are formed by the mind it>iclf. He ascribes like* ] 
wise to the mind the power of compounding its simpla 
ideas into complex ones of various forma ; of repeating 
them, and adding tbe repetitions together ; of dividing 
and classing them ; of comparing them, and, from (bat 
comparison, of forming tbe ideas of their relation ; 
nay, of forming a general idea of a species or genus, by 
taking from (be idea of an individual every thing by 
which il is distinguished from other individuals of tbe I 
kind, till at last it becomes an abstract general idetf 1 
1^ aotnmon to all the individuals of the kind. 
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These, I tbiok, are the powers wliieh Mr. Looke u- 
cribes to the miDd itself in the fabrication of its ideas. 
Bishop Berkeley, as we shall see afterward, abridged 
them eonsiderabljr, and Mr. Hume much more. 

The ideas we have of the various qualities of bodies 
are not all, as Mr. Locke thinks, of the same kind. 
Some of them are images or resemblances of what is 
reallj in the body ; others are not. There are certain 
qualities inseparable from matter; such as exten- 
sion, solidity, figure, mobility. Our ideas of these are 
real resemblances of the qualities in the bady ; and 
these he calls primary qualities ; but coloorf sound, 
taste, smell, heat and eold, he calls secondary qnali- 
Ues, and thinks that they are only powers in bodies of 
producing certain sensations in us ; which sensations 
have nothing resembling them, though they are com- 
monly thought to be exact resemblances of something 
in the body. «< Thus^ says he, the idea of heat or light, 
which we reeeiTcby oureye or touch from the sun, are 
commonly thought real qualities existing in the wm$ and 
something more than mere powers in it.*' 

The names of primary and secondary qualities, were, 
I believe, first used by Mr. Locke ; but the distinction; 
which they express, was well understood by Des Car* 
tes, and is explained by him in his Principia, part 1. 
sect. 69, 70, 71. 

Although no author has more merit than Mr. Loelce 
in pointing out the ambiguity of words, and resolving 
by that means many knotty questions, which had tor- 
tured the wits of the schoolmen ; yet, I apprehend he 
has been sometimes misled by the ambiguity of the 
word ideOy which he uses so often almost in every page 
of his Essay. 

In the explication given of this word, we took no- 
tice of two meanings given to it ; a popular and a pbil* 
osophical. In the popular meaning, to have an idea of 
any thing, signifies nothing more than to think of it. 
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Although llie operations of (he mind are most prop- 
erly aod naturallyi and indeed most commonly in all 
Tulgar languages, expressed by active verbs, there is 
itnollier way of expressing them less common, but 
equally well understood. To tliiak of a thing, and to 
bave a (bought ofit ; to believe a thing, and to have a 
belief of it ; to 9ce a thing, and have a sight of it ; to 
eoaeeive a thing, and to liave a conceptioti, notion, or 
idea ofit, are phrases pcrfeetly synonymous. In thew 
phrases the thought means nothiug but the act of think- 
ittg ; the belief, the aet of believing ; and the concep- 
tion, notion, or idea, the act of conceiving. To bare 
a clear and distinct idea, is, in this sense, nothing else 
but to conceive the thing clearly and distinctly. When 
the word idea u taken in this popular sense, there can 
be no doubt of our having ideas in our minds. To 
think without ideas would be to think without thought, 
ukiefa is a manifest contradiction. 

But there is another meaning ofcthe word idea peoD- 
Uar to philosophers, and grounded upon a philoiopbical \ 
theory, which the vulgar never think of. Philosophcn* 
ancient and modern, have maintained, that the opera- 
tions of the mind, like the tools of an artificer, can only 
be employed upon objects that are present in the mind* 
or to the brain, where the mind is supposed to reside. 
Therefore, objects that are distant, in time or place, 
must bave a representative in the mind, or in the brain; 
some image or picture of them, which is the object that 
the mind cooleroplales. This representative imag6 
was, in the old philosophy, called a species or phantasm. 
Since the time of Des Cartes, it has more commonly 
been called an tdea ; andevery thought is conceived to 
have an idea for its object. As this has been a common 
opinion among philosophers, as far back as ve can trace 
philosophy, it is the less to be wondered at. that they 
Muld be apt 1b ooqfoand the operation of the mind in 
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thinkiDg, with the idea or object of thought, vhldi itf 
supposed to be its inseparable concomitaDt. 

If we pay any regard to the commoD sense of man* 
kind* thought and the object of thought are differest 
things, and ought to be distinguished. It is tnie» 
thought eannot be without an objeot» for erery man who 
thinks must think of something; but the olfjeetlie 
thinks of is one thing, his thought of that otject is an- 
other thing. Yhey are distinguished in all languages 
eren by the Tulgar ; and many things may be affirmed of 
thought, that is, of the operation of the mind in thinking, 
which eannot without error, and eren absurdity, be 
affirmed of the object of that operation. 

From this, I think it is erident, that if the word idea 
in a work where it occurs in every paragrapht be used 
without any intimation of the ambiguity of the won(, 
sometimes to signify thought, or the operation of the 
mind in thinking, sometimes to signify those internal 
otgects of thought which philosophers suppose* this must 
occasion confusion in the thoughts both of the author 
and of the readers. I take this to be the greatest blem- 
ish in the Essay on Human Understanding, I appre- 
hend this is the true source of several paradoxical opin- 
ions in that excellent work, which I shall have occasion 
to take notice of. 

Here it is very natural to ask. Whether it was Mr. 
Lookers opinion, that ideas are the only objects of 
thought ? or. Whether it is not possible for men to think 
of things which are not ideas in the mind ? 

To this question it is not easy to give a direct an* 
swer. On the one hand, he says often, in distinct and 
studied expressions, that the term idea stands for what- 
ever is the object of the understanding when a man 
thinks, or whatever it is which the mind can be employ* 
ed about in thinking : that the mind perceives nothing 
but its own ideas: that all knowledge consists hi 
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> peroeplioo of tbo agrefliovnt or di*i^freein«i( «f ] 
t M«a« : that we 4san Imto no ktiowldf^ Tunlidr 
B we havt) Mrai. Tficsc, and mnDraltit-r expr«*4- 
j» at Iho like import, cftdrnlly impl/, that ovvrjr 
let of ttiuugbt iiku.i( be Ml idcn, and can \te nolliin^ , 

a ilir fttlirr liand, I an pertuaded ttiat Mr. Lofikb 
i Iinvc uolLnovrlfdgrd, (hat Wf may Ihhik of Ale^ 
br (hfi Oreitt, or of ihe planet Jitpiier, aud nfnutti- ! 
usthlngH. which he wauhlhavff uwnodareaotfdfiai j 
Ihe utlad. hut ohJeeU whlih esisl independent of (hi ' 
1 (hat (hhiks oftheoi. 

V fliiall nr reconcile (he two pat-O of this apftr 

. {lonlradlctioTi t All I am nhle to tay opon MF. 

a pHDoipl«« to re«oneile them. U thl«, Tlmt W6 

b(i( llitokof Atpsaoder, orof the plani't Jiiptler.aii* 

Vwe have in our minds an idea, ihal Is, «n linagcd^ ' 

t&re of (hose objeeta. 'The idra of Alexander it aA 

■; w picture, or repreieatalion of that hero in mf ' 
1: and tbrs idra is the irnmediate objvct of u^ 
ight when I think of Alexander. That Uiii wA 
I opinion, and (hat it has been j^neiiillj' tn' I 
bion of pbilo40pher», there can be no douht. 
Uit,inilcad uf fifing light to the question (troposedB ' 
teiCH Id iavoNf It ia greater darkneas. 
Rirn Itbink of Alexander, I am (old (here in aninK ; 
^nr idra of Alexander in mj' mind, which is (be Int.* 
tiedlnle object of this thought. The neccsMtry consc^ 
qoenee of ihts seems tu be, (bat there are two obje«(ft 
of this thought : the Mea, which is hi the mind, aid 
the person represented bT that idea ; the flrsi, (be iniH 
mediate object of the thought, the last, the object of j 
the same thought, but not (he immediate objeof. 
3 a bard <<aying ; for it makes every thought 
ctlenial to hare a double object, Every n 
B of btt IhonghU, and yet, upoo i 
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refleoUoDy he pereeives no audi duplicity io the olgeot he 
thinks about. Sometimes men see objeets dooblef hot 
they always know when they do so : and I know of ao 
philosopher who has expressly owned this duplieity in 
the objeet of thought* ihoni^ it follows neeessari^ 
ftom maintaining, that, in the same thought* there b 
one o^feet that is immedmte and in the mind itself ; 
and another objeet, which is not immedhitey and whieh 
k not in the mind. 

Besides this* it seems Tory hard, or rather Impossl- 
Ue, to understand what ismeant by an objeet of thonghtf 
that is not an immediate object of thought. A body 
in motion may move another that was at rest, by the 
medium of a third body that is interposed. His is 
easily understood ; but we are unable to eoneeiTO wmf 
medium interposed between a mind and the thought rf 
that mind ; and, to think of any objeet by a medium^ 
seems to be words without any meanii^. There b a 
sense in whieh a thing may be said to be pereeived 1^ a 
medium. Thu9, any kind of sign may be said to be tho 
medium by which I perceire or understand the thii^ 
signified. The sign by eustom, or compact, or perhaps 
by nature, introduces the thought of the thing signi- 
fied. But here the thing signified, when it is intro- 
duced to the thought, is an object of thought no less 
immediate than the sign was before : and (here are 
here two objects of thought, one succeeding another, 
which we have shown is not the ease with respect toaa 
idea, and the object it represents. 

I apprehend, therefore, that if philosophers wffl 
maintain, that ideas in the mind are the only immedi- 
ate objects of thought, they will be forced to grant-that 
they are the sole objects of thought, and that it is im- 
possible for men to think of any thing else. Yet, snrel|y 
Mr.I^>oke believed that we ean think of many things 
that are not ideas in the mind ; but he seems not to hate 
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eived, thai (lie n 



intttifiiag lliat idengia ibc mind 
I! onlj'.inHiitdiule olijecitt of tbouglil, muKt neve»* 
draw litis cunsefjuence along with it. 

ovn sequence, howeveri was Hccn by bbliop 

Berkeley' and Mr. Hume, wliurulhei-chuscto admit Lbs 
vontequfQvc tliau to give up tlie priocipli; from vrhich, 
it foUows. 

Pcrli^s i( was unfui'tunate for Mr. l.ocke, that be 
used ibc trord idea no very frequently, as to makfl it 
very difGcult (o give tbu alicnliou necessary to put H 
nyt lo tlic name meaning. And it Hiipeam evident* 
n many places, be means nothing wore by it 
[ tbo notion or conception we have of any objeat 
lougbt ; that is. the act of the mind, in oonceiviny 
ud not (bo otfjcct ooiiceived. 

B explviniug lhi« word, be says, thai he uses it f<c 
ktever is meant by pbunlasni. notion, apbcies. Hera 
Ktbrce synunynies to the word idcft. Th« fu'sl and 
t are very pro|)er to express (be pbilosopbictd mean- 
ing of the word, being teriitH of art in the Peripatetic 
pliiloitophy, and eignifyiogimagett of external things ift 
^Hta miud, whieli, aucui-ding to (hut pbilubo|)liy, are ol>> 
^^Hps of thought. But the word noliou is a word i^^ , 
^^P^mon language, whose meaning agrees cxaclly wilb 
^tne popular moaning uf the word idea, but not with the 
philosophical. 

When these two different meanings of the word idea 
are oonfouiided in a studied explication uf it, there ii 
little reason to expect that they should be carefully 
distiuguiabcd in the frequent use of it. There ar«, 
f passages in the Essay, in which, (o make (boa 
Uigibk, the word idea must be taken in one of thosa 
let. and many others, in which it must be taken is 
ihti other. It seems probable, that the author, not aC- 
(coding to (his ambiguity of the word, used it in the oqe 
e or tfcc oUitt. i 
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There is a third teste, fa whieh he iitet the 
OTt nnfre^iieiitlyt to tigeiff otijeett of thedght that «m 
■et ie the niiid, bet extenel. Of thit be seene le be 
eentibley mod wHiiewbcre vieket M mpotogj Ariib 
When he affirmt» at he doet in innumerable pheeet that 
aii baBMUi knowledge eoniltti In tke pe ie e pti ea ef the 
a g re et e n t or dbagreeaient of oar ideat» it it ii 
Ue to put a ateaaing a|NNi tbit, eoatitieat with 
efplett nalett he aieaat by idtot every olt}oet of 
ihoaghtt whetlier aiediate or inuBodlate ; efeiy tUi|g^ 
la a word, tint eaa be tigailled by the talgeetf or If 
the ptedieate of a propotition. 

Iliat we tee» that the word idea hat three difcwiat 
Bteaaiogt in Clie Ettay ; and the anther teeit to have 
aeed it tomelimet in one, tometimet ia aaotheiv wkhaat 
kring aware of any ohaage ia the airtnh^g. The reader 
didet entity Into the tatte fallaey, that 
ring mott readily to hit nriad whieh giret the bett 
to what he readt. I have met with pertons profetti^g 
ao slight aeqnalntance with the Estay on Human Under- 
ttanding, who mnintained, that the word idea, wherever 
it oeeurt« means nothing more than thought ; and thttt 
where he speaks of ideas as images in the mindt and at 
olgeets of thought, he is not to be understood as spealfr* 
ing properly, but figuratively or analogieally : and ia« 
deed I apprehend, that it would be no small advaatapt 
to many passages in the book, if they eouM admit ef 
this interpretation. 

It is not the fault of this phiIoto|dier alone to hif^ 
given too little attention to the dbtinetion betweea thi 
•perationt of the mind and the olyeett of thote epeva- 
tioat. Although thit dbtinetioa be familiar to the val- 
gart and found in the ttrueture of all languagetf pld- 
lotopliert, when thqr tpetk of ideate ofteo oonfoaad the 
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frtageCber ; and their Iheor; oDnceraing ideas haa, 
led ibein to do so : lor ideas being feuppoited (o be ft, 1 
sbadowy kind of buingit, inlcrmrdialc between the 
thoughlt and (be object ol' thougbt. sometimes term tC I 
coaletee wtlli ibe Ibougbi, soDielime* wilb (he objeoi, , 
of(lrougbt<aad sometimes lo have a disltact existcme 
ortlMiron. 

TlicBamephiloaupbieal tbeorj' of itioas has ledphl> > 
losophrrs to poafoum) the diflrrenl o))emlion> of the ua*. < 
demanding, and lo call itiem all by (be name of per>i • 
ception. Mr. Lncke. (bough not free from this faulV 
IB not so oflen chargeable wilb it, as aoDie wbo camtti 
after him. 1'be vulgar givc(be aatno of perception (• 
that immediate knowledge of exteroal ohjecta whicb 
we have b; onr eslernul senses. This is its proper 
meaning in our language, (bough someitmea it Bia> b* 
applinf 10 other things metapboriuullj. or aiialogicalr- 
ty. When I think of aajr thing that does not ext*(, 14 i 
of the re^ablie of Oceana, I do not (tcreeive it ; 1 onl^ ' 
eoneeivo. or iioagine it. When I ibiohof nhat hB|»> 
pened (o me vcsterday. I do oot perceive, but remeoio { 
her it. When I Hm|iaine4l with (he gout, h is not pro|^ 
er to sa,v. I perceive (be pain t 1 feel it. or am eo^ 
setODB of it: it is not an objecl of pei-cepiion. but of 
sensation, and oroonsciousneM. Su far the vulgar dia> 
tinguish very properlj the diBereiit o|ieniiions oflb« . 
mind, and never confound the names of Ihings to differ 
ent in tbeir nature : but (he theory of ideas leads phi* 
losoptiers 10 conceive all those o|icrations to be of onp 
nature, and (0 give (bem one name. They are all. ae- 
eording to (li«t theory, the perception of ideas in the 
mind. IVrceiving. i-emeaibering. imagining, being oon- 
sciouB, are all perceiving ideas in tbe mind, and are 
called pcrceplions. Uence i( is ihat philosophers speak 
of the perceptions of memory, and the perceptions of 
imagination. They make sensation lo be a perception 1 
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and every thing we perceive by oar senses to be mn idea 
of sensation. Sometimes thej say» that they are eoa- 
teiousof the ideas in their own minds, sometimes 
that tliey pereeive them. 

However improbable it muj appear, that phiIoso|dierst 
who have talien pains to study the operations of their 
own mindSf should express them less properlyt and lem 
distinctly than the vnlgarf it seems really to be the ease ; 
and the only aeeount that ean be given of this tCrange 
phenomenon, I take to be this : that the vulgar seek 
■o theory to aeeount for the operations of their minds; 
they know that they see» and hear* and remember* and 
imagine ; and those who think distinet^t will eaLprem 
these operations distinetlyf as their eonsciousoess repre- 
sents them to the mind : but philosophers think thqr 
ought to knowt not only that there are snob operalioQ8» 
but how they are performed ; how they see* and heart 
and remember, and imagine ; and, haviag invented a 
theoiy to explain these operations, by ideas or images 
in the mind, they suit their expressions to their theory ; 
and as a false comment throws a cloud upon the text, 
so a false tbeoiy darkens the phenomena which it at- 
tempts to explain. 

We shall examine this theory afterward. Here I 
would only observe, that if it is not true, it may bo ex- 
pected that it should lead ingenious men who adopt it te 
fonfound the operations of Uie mind with their objects^ 
and with one another, even where the common lan- 
guage of the unlearned clearly distinguishes them. One 
that trusts to a false guide, is in greater daager of 
being led astray than he who trusts his own ^yei| 
though he should be but indifferently acquaioled with 
the road. 
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CHAP. X 



or THE SBNTIMBNTS OF BtBBOF BBRKBLBT. 



I 

^^^noROE Berkblet. aflerward bishop or Clo^oei 
^^BUshrd his new Theor>- of Vision in 1709 ; his trcs* 
^^roon ihe principles of bnmnn knowMge, in 1710 ; and 
hh dialognes between HjIhb and Pbylonona. in 171S| 
being (beD a Fellow of Trinitj College, Dublin. He » 
acknowledged univeroalW to Iiave j^reat merit as ao 
excellent writer, and a veryaente and clear reasoner 
on tlie mott abstract suhjects, not lo speak of his vir- 
tues R« a man. which were very eonspicuons. Yet thd 
doctrine chiefly held forlh in the treatises above meo^ 
lioned, especially in ibe two last, has generally beoo 
thought ao very absurd, ihnt few can be brought to 
think thai he either believed it himself, or that he le^ \ 
Hob sly meant to |)ersua(le o'hers of its truth. 

t maintains, and thinks lie has demonstrated, Wf 1 
Iriely of arguments, grounded on principles of pkf- 
ipliy universally received, that there is no such thing 
«9 matter in the universe; that sun and moon, earth and 
sea. ourowD bodies, and those of our friends, are noth- 
ing bat ideas in the minds of those wlio think of ihemt 
and that tbey have no existonoe when they are not the 
objects of thought : that all that is in the universe may 
^^•jlediuted to (wo categories, to nit, minds, and ideas 1 

^^^nt, however absurd Ibis doctrine might appear (tt.^ I 
^TreTinlearneil, who consider the existence of (he (Ajectt ^ I 
of sense as the most evident of all truths, and what no 
man in bis senses can doubt ; the philosophers, who had 
been uoouslomed to consider ideas as the immediate ob> 
.^ectsof all thooght, had no title to view (his doctrine of 
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They were taught by Des Cartes, and by all that 
eame after him, that the existenee of Che olrjects of ■enie 
is DOt self erident* but requires to be prored by argn- 
meots ; and although Des Cartes, and nany otliers, had 
laboured to And arguments (br this purpose, there did 
BOt appear to bo thatforoe and oieamess la then wfaieh 
might have been expeeted in a matter of f ueh ImparC- 
anee. Mr. Norris had deelared, that after all the atw 
gaments that liad been oflh>ed. the eristenee of aa os- 
teroal world is only probable, but by no OMins aeHnlB. 
Malebranehe thought it rested npon th# ant hmlty af 
rerehiUon, and that the arguments drawn ftoas ffs as ia 
were not perfectly eonelusive. Others thoaght* that 
the argument fliim revelation was a mere lophlsaSf bo« 
eaase rrrelation eomes to lis by our soMeSf aad 
rest npon their authority. 

Thus we see, that the new philosophy had been 
ing gradual approaehes toward Berfcel^s eipfarioB | 
and, whatever others might do, the philosophers had wi 
title to look npon it as absurd, or nnwmtky of a lUr 
examination. Several authors attempted to amwer his 
arguments, but with little sueoess, and others aeknowl- 
edged that they eould neither answer them nor asseat 
to them. It is probable the bishop made but fbw eon- 
verts to his doetrine ; but it is oertaia he madesoasai 
and that he himself eoatinued, to the end of his IHb^ 
flrmly persunded,* not only of its troth, but of its gredt 
importance for the improvement of human knowledge^ 
and etpeeially for the defence of religion. Dial. PfewC 
<• If the principles which I here endeavour toprspinnta 
are admitted for true, the consequences which I think 
evidently flow ft^m thence are. that atheism 
ticism will he utterly destroyed, many intrieala 
Bsade plain, great «lifllculties solved, several use! 
of science retrenched, speenlation referred to 
and men reduced from paradoios to co m mon scnia,'^ 
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I'heorj' of Viiiun, he f^v» no furtlier ttian to 
ifU that the (ibjeuts of sight ai-« nuihlng but ideatt in 
the iiiiiidt granting, or at teaal nut ilen^ ing, that titers 
it) n tangible world, which U realljr external, and wliiob 
v\iu> tthelher wo ptn-ccivu it or not. Wiiether (be 
rcaion of thiti was, (hat his s^stfin had nut| ul that 
liinCt wholly up^ned lo hia own miiiil, or i^helhci'be 
thought i( prudent to lei it enter into ilie minda of his 
readers by degrees, I uannut sav. I (hink he insinuatei 
the k>t as the reason in (he Principlca of HuniiiB 
Knowlolgr. 

The Theory ofVisiun, however, taken Uy itself, and 
without relation to the main branch of his system, eo>> 
tains very iRiporlaat discoveries, and marks of great 
genius. Uv disringtiisbea more accurately (han aay 
Uiat went before him, bctucen the immediate objocti 
•f Mgbt, and Ihoic of tbe other senses whiebare carlf 
associated with them. He shows, that diutunce, of it- 
self, anil immediately, is not seen ,- but that we learn ta 
judge of it by certain sensations and perceptions which 
are connected with it. This is a very important obsor* 
vation ; and, 1 believe, was first made by (bis author. , 
It gives much new light lo the operations of our aenseif i 
and serves to account for many phenomena in optics, of 
which the greatest adepts in that science bad alwuyi 
either given a false account, orncknowledged thattboj 
could give none at all. 

We may ubserre, by the way, that the ingenious au* , 
thor Mienis not to have attended to a distinction, by 
wbieh his g«nerwl assertion ought (o have liccn limited. 
It is true, that thediBtaucc of an object from tbe cyt 
is not Immediately seen ; but there is a eerlain kind of 
distance of ooe ol^jeot from another, which we see in- 
medialely. Tlie author acknowledges, that there is » 
visible extension, and visible figures, which are proper 

Tsight ; there must therefore be a visible di«- 

I TOX. D. ^ 
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tanee. Aslronomers eall it angular distanee ; and al- 
though they measure it by the angle* whieh it made 
bj two lines drawn from the eye to the two distant ob* 
jeets* yet it is immediately pereeired by sight, oveo by 
those who never thought of that angle. 

Be led the way in showing how we learn to pereoiTO 
Ae dislanee of an objeet from the eye, thoogh thia 
speeulation was earried further by others who oaBia 
after him. He made the distioetion between that w- 
tension and igore whieh we pcreeire by sight onlypand 
that whieh we peroeiTe by toueh i ealliog the ftnt* yIs- 
iUe, the last» tangiUe extension and Agure. He show- 
ed likewisOf that tangible extensiont and not fisiblet is 
the olifeet of geometry t although matbematiei^as oom- 
Bonly use visible diagramt in their demonstratiomu 

The notion of extension and igure which we get 
from sight only* and that which we get framtDneh» 
have been so constantly eoiQoined' from oar inftnciy in 
all the judgments we form of the olyeets of sense* that 
It required great abilities to distiagnisb them aeeorate- 
lyt and to assign to each sense what truly belongs to 
it ; *< so difficult a thing it is,'' as Berkeley just]|y oh- 
servesv << to dissolve an union so early begun* and eon* 
firmed by so long a habit." This point ho has laboor- 
ed, tlirough the whole of the Essay on Tision, with that 
uncommon penetration and judgment which he posseaa- 
ed, and with as great success as oould be expected in 
a first attempt upon so abstruse a subject. 

He concludes this Essay» by showing» in no lest than- 
seven sections, the notions which an intelligent beh|gr 
endowed with sight, without the sense of touch* mi|^ 
form of the objects of sense. This speculatios* to 
shallow thinkers, may appear to be egregious trifling* 
To bishop Berkeley it appeared in another light* and 
will do so to those who are capable of entering into it* 
and who know the importance of it^in solving maqy of 
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the phenomem of vision. He seems, indeed, to have 
exerted more foree of genius in this than in the main 
liraneh of bis system. 

In the new philosophy, the piflars by whioh the ex- 
istenee of m material world was supported were so fee- 
ble, that it did not require the foree of a Samson to 
tiring them down ; and in this we baTe not so mueh 
teason to admire the strength of Berl&eley's genioSf as 
Ills birfdness in publishing to the woiid an opinion, 
whidi the nnieamed wonld be apt to interpret as the 
dgn of a erazy intelleot* A man who was fimdy persuad- 
ed of the doetiioe uirifwsally Meeived by philosophers 
eoMomiBgideas, if he eovld but take oourage toeali in 
question the exfstenee of a material world, would easily 
find unanswerable arguments in that doetrine. *^ Some 
trntht Ihere are, says Berkeley, so near and obvious to 
the hilad, that a man need only open hit eyes to see 
them. Sueh,'' he adds, << I take this important one to be, 
that all the ehoir of heaven, and fomitnre of the earth ; 
in a word, all those bodies whieh eompose the mighty 
fhime of the world, have not any subsistenee without a 
mind.^ Prine. $ 0. 

The prineiple from whieh this important conelusion 
is obviously dedneed, is laid down in the first sentence 
of his PHneiples of Knowledge as evident ; and indeed 
it had always been acknowledged by philosophers. •^It 
is evident,*' says he, ** to any one who takes a survey 
of the objects of human knowledge, that they are either 
ideas actually imprinted on the senses, or else such as 
are perceived, by attending to the passions and opera- 
tions of the mind; or, lastly, ideas formed by help of 
memory and imagination, either compounding, dividing, 
or barely representing those originally perceived in the 
foresaid ways." 

This is the foundation on which the whole qrstem 
rests. If this be true, then, indeed, the existence dT » 
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materiRl worid must be a dream that has inpMed npn 
ail maDkind from the begiaaiag of Che world. 

^rhe foundation on whieh such a fabrie rests oaght lo 
be very solid, and well established ; yet Berkeley o^ys 
nothing more for it than that It is efideat. If be means 
that it is self evident, this indeed might be a good rea- 
son for not ofiering any direot argument in proof «ritr 
But I apprehend this eannot jastly be said. 8elf evi* 
dent propositions are those whieh appear evideat to ev- 
ery man of sound understanding who apprehends the 
meaning of them distinet^f and attends to then with- 
out prejndiee. Can this be said of this propesltie% 
that all the objeets of our knowledge are ideas hi eur 
own minds 7 I believe, that, to any man uniostraeted hi 
philosophy, this proposition will appear very impteha 
ble, if not absurd. However seanty his knowledge wmf 
be, be eonsiders the sun and moon, the earth and 
as objeets of it : and it will be diffieult to 
him, that those ol^eets of his knowledge are idoaa in hia 
own mind, and have no existenee when ho dooo Mt 
think of them. If I may presume to speak my own 
sentiments, I once believed this doctrine of ideas so 
firmly, as to embrace the whole of Berkeley's system 
in consequenoe of it ; till, finding other eonsequeaeei 
to follow from it, whieh gave me more uneasiness thaa 
the want of a material world, it came into my nsiml 
more than forty years ago, to put the question. What 
evidence have I for this doetrine, that all the ol{{eeli 
of my knowledge are ideas in my own mind ? 
that time to the present I have been candidly and 
partially, as 1 think, seeking for the evidence off thia 
principle, but can find none, excepting the authority eff 
philosophers. 

Wo shall have occasion to examine its evideooo af* 
tcri\'ard. I would at present only observe, that all the 
arguments brought ^y Berkeley against tlie exist- 
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Mee ^f aafilerial worid are gfounded upoo it ; and 
that he haa aot attempted to give any evidenee for itf 
iMt takes it fiir granted, at other philosophers had done 
befiirohiM^ 

Bui sapfosiag this prineiple to be true, Berkeley's 
^stem is impregnable. No demonstration ean be more 
ovideQt thaa his reasoaiag from it* Whatever is pes* 
ioivid is an ideat andaa ideaoan only ejustia a miad. 
li has tto eiistenee when it is not pereeived ; nor eaa 
there ba.aay thing like aa idea» bat an idea. 

Soseasiblehe wast that it reqoirednolaborioos reason- 
uigto dednee his qrstom from the prinei{de laid dowa* 
that he was afiiaid of being thought needlessly prolix 
in handling the solyeet* and makes aa apology for it. 
EirhM. $ «& ^To what purpose is it*'* says be,'' to di- 
htm npoa that whieh may be demonstrated with the utf* 
WMit ofjdeaeet in a liae or two» to aay one who is eapa- 
hie of the least refleetioa*'' But thoagh bis dessoa- 
SliiUioa laighl have been eomprehended in a line or two» 
ka Tory prodeatly thoaghtt that an opinion, whieh the 
wwrid would be apt to look upon as a monstev of absurd- 
ityt would not be aUe to make its way at onoOf otou by 
the foroe of a naked denMmstration. He obserres justlyt 
INaL S. ^^ That thoi^ a demonstration be never so 
waU gpouaded, and fiurly proposed, yet, if there isf 
Withalf a strain of prejudiee, or a wrong bias oa the 
und^rstaading, ean it be oxpeeted to pereeiTe elearly* 
and adhere ftrmly to the truth ? No ; there is need of 
time and pains | the attention must be awakened and 
detained hf a freqaent repetitioa of the same thing, 
plaeed oEtoa hi the same, ofken in different lighU." It 
was therefare neeessary to dwell upon it, and turn it 
on all sides tiU it beeame familiar ; to eoasider all its 
eoBsequenees, and to obTiate every prejudiee and pre- 
possession that might hinder its admittanoe. It was 
even a matter of some diffieulty to fit it to eommon laif- 
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guage* 80 far as to eaaUe men to speak and raasoii 
about it intelligibly. Those who hare entered leri- 
oosly into Bericeley's system hare fbnnd» after all the 
assistance trhieh liis writings gire* that time and prac- 
tiee are necessary to acquire the habit of speaking and 
thinking distinctly upon it. 

Berkeley foresaw the opposition that would be made 
to his system* from two diflbrent quarters ; firsU from 
the philosophers; zxAf Btcandly^ ft*om the Tulgart who 
are led by the plain dictates of nature. The first he had 
the courage to oppose openly and aTowedly ; the see* 
ond he dreaded much more, and therefore takes a great 
deal of pains, and, I think, nses some art to court Into 
his party. This is particularly obsenraUe in Ms Dia- 
logues. He sets out with a dedaration. Dial. 1. '^That 
of late he had quitted several of the subUme Botfons 
be had got in the schools of the philosophers fbr Tulgar 
opinions,'' and assures Hylas, his fellow dlaloglsty 
•* That, since this revolt from metaphysical notloBtto the 
plain dictates of nafnre, and common sense, he frandhh 
understanding strangely enlightened ; so that he eouM 
now easily comprehend a great many things, which be- 
fore were all mystery and riddle.'' Pref. to Dial. ^ If 
his principles are admitted for true, men will be reduced 
from paradoxes to common sense." At the same time 
he acknowledges, ^* That they carry with them a great 
opposition to the prejudices of philosophers, which hmw 
so far prevailed against the common sense and natnral 
notions of mankind.'' 

When Hylas objects to him. Dial. S. << Ton can never 
persuade me Philonous, that the denying of matter er 
corporeal substance is not repugnant to the univenal 
sense of mankind ;'' he answers, •« I wish both our opin- 
Ions were fairly stated, and submitted to the judgment 
of men who had plain common sense, without the prej- 
udiees of a learned education. Let me be represented 
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as one «bo trusls Lis lenses, wlio ihioks he knows the 
things lie sees and Teelsi and entertains no doultt of 
tbeir esistenuc. Kby material substitnce is meant only i 
scatible bod;, tbat which is seen and Telt, and the un- 
pbilosopliioalpartorthe world, Idai-esaj, mean no morot 
tht^n I uin more certain of mattei-'s existence tban ytil 
or any other [tbilosopher pretend to be. If there be 
any Ihiog which makes the generalily of mankind aversQ i 
from the notions I espouse, it is a misapprehension that 
I deny the reality of sensible things : but as it is yon 
who are guilty of tbat, and not l, it follows, that in 
truth their aversion is against your notions, and not 
mine. I am content to appeal to the common senn 
of the world for the (ruth of my notion- I am of a ' 
vulgar east, simple enough to believe my aenaos, and U 
leave things as I ilnd Ihem. I cannoti for my life, he^ 
thinking tbat snow is white, and Rre bot." 

When Hylas is at last entirely converted, he observa^ 
to Phil nous, •' Afler all, the csntrovcray about mat^ 
ter, in (he strict acceplatioti of it, lice altogether be> ' 
Iweeu you and the pbihisoplters, whose pritieiplest I ao> 
knowledge, arts not near so natnral, or sv agreeable !• 
the eaumon sense of mankind, and Holy Scripture, at 
yours." Philonous ohserces in the end, "That ha 
does not pretend lo be s setter up of new notions ; hii 
endeavours tend only to unite, and to place in a elenrca 
light, (hat truth which was before shared between (1m 
vulgar and the philosopbers ; (he former being of opia* 
ion, tbat (hose things tlicy immediately perceive aro 
the real things ; and tb« latter, (bat tbe things imme- 
diately perceived are ideas ^vhieh exist only in tbfl 
mind; whieh two things put together do, in effect, con- 
stitule the substance of what he advances :" and be 
QOocludes by observing, " That those principlce, which 
at first view lead to skepticism, pursued to a cortaio ' 

nti bring mea bank to commoo sense." 
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These passages show suffieiently the author's 
eera to reeoneile his system to the plain diotates of mi- 
ture and eommon sense, while he expresses no eo Doets i 
to reeoneile it to the reeeiTed doetrioes of philosophen. 
He is fond to take part with the rulgpar against the 
philosophers, and to vindieato oommoa sense agidaat 
their innovations. What pity is it that he did not ear- 
ry this suspieion of the doetrine of philosophers so fisr 
as to doubt of that philoeophieal tenet on whieh his 
whole system is builtt to wit* that the things inusedi* 
ately pereeiTed by the senses are ideas whieh exist only 
in the mind ! 

After all, it seems no easy matter to make the Til* 
gar opinion and that of Berkeley to meet And to no- 
oomplish this, he seems to roe to draw eaeh ont of its 
line toward the other, not without some stralniiy. 

The Tulgar opinion he redoees to this» that thofoiy 
things which we perceive by our senses do reaUy exist. 
This he grants : for these things, says he^ are ideas kk 
our minds, or complexions of ideas, to whieh wo g|fo 
one name, and consider as one thing ; these are the 
immediate objects of sense, and these do really exist 
As to the notion, that those things hare an absolute ex- 
ternal existence, independent of being pereeiredby asy 
mind, he thinks, that this is no notion of the vulgar, iiwt 
a refinement of philosophers ; and that the notion of ma- 
terM substance, as a BvJMratumf or support of ttat 
collection of sensible qualities to which we givo the 
name of an apple or a melon, is likewise an iavaallBSl 
of philosophers, and is not found with the 
they are instructed by philosophers. Hie 
not being an object of sense, the vulgar never 
it ; or, if they are taught the use of the word^ th^f 
mean no more by it but that collection of sensibio qnali- 
ties whieh they, from findhig them conjoined in nataiWf 
have been accustomed to call by one name, and to 
sider as one thing. 
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Thus he draws the vulgar opinion Dear to his own ; 
and» that he may meet it halfway, he acknowledges^ 
that material things have a real existence out of the 
mind of this or that person ; but the quesUon* says he» 
between the materialist and me, is, IVhcther they have 
an absolute existence distinct from their being |>eroeiv- 
ed by God» and exterior to all minds? This, indeedt he 
says* some heathens and philosophers have affirmed; 
but whoever entertains notions of the Deity, suitable to 
the Holy Seripture, will be of another opinion. 

Bot here an objection occurs, which it required all 
bis ingenuity to answer. It is this : the ideas in my 
mind cannot be the same with the ideas of any other 
mind; therefore, if tlieolyeets I perceive be only ideas, 
it is impossible that the objects I perceive can exist any 
where, when I do not perceive them ; and it is impos- 
sible that two or more minds can perceive the same 
olpeot. 

To this Berkeley ansvrers, that this objection presses 
no less the opinion of the materialist philosopher than 
his; but the difficulty is, to make his opinion coincide 
with the notions of the vulgar, who are firmly persuad- 
ed, that the very identical objects wiiich they perceive, 
epntinue to exist when they do not perceive them ; and 
who are no less firmly persuaded, that when ten men 
look at the sun or the moon, they all see the same indi- 
vidual objeet. 

To reconeile this repugnancy, he observes. Dial. 3. 
'' That if the term same be taken in the vulgar accepta- 
tion, it is certain, and not at all repugnant to the prin- 
dples lie maintains^ that different persons may per- 
(5eive the same thing ; or the same thing or idea exist 
in diflbrent minds. Words are of arbitrary imposition ; 
and since men are used to apply the word same where 
no distinction or variety is perceived, and he does not 
pretend to alter their perceptions, it follows, that as 

VOL. IT. 35 
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men hare said before, setxral saw the same thing | to 
they maj, upon like oecasionB, still continue to use the 
same phrase without anjr deviation* either from pro- 
priety of language or the truth of things ; but if the 
term same be used in tlie acceptation of philosophers, 
who pretend to an ahstraeted notion of identity* then, 
according to their sundry definitions of this term« for 
it is not yet agreed therein that philosophie identity 
consists^ it may or may not be poHsible for divers per- 
sons to perceive the same thing ; but whether philoso- 
phers shall think fit to call a thing the same or no, is, 
I conceivot of small importance. Men may dispute 
about identity and diversity, without any rc«l differ- 
ence in their thoughts and opinions, abstracted from 
names/' 

I =pon the whole* I apprehend that Berkeley has car- 
ried this attempt to reconcile his system to the vulgar 
opinion further than reason supports him ; and he was 
no doubt tempted to do so, from a just apprehension 
that* in a controversy of this kind, the common sense 
of mankind is the most formidable antagonist. 

Berkeley has employed much pains and ingenuity to 
show that his system, if received and believed, would 
not be attended with those bad consequences in the 
eonduct of life which superficial thinkers may be apt to 
impute to it. His system does uut take away or make 
any alteration upon our pleasures or our pains. Onr 
sensations* whether agreeable or disagreeable, are the 
same upon his system as upon any other. These are 
real things* and the only things that interest us. They 
are produced in us according to certain laws of nature, 
b^ which our conduct will be dii*ected iu attaining the 
one, and avoiding the other : and it is of no moment to 
us, whether they arc produced immediately by the 
operation of some powerful intelligent being upon our 
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falls, or by Mil! inwIiulioD of some ioanimtite being 
"" li we call matter. 
PTlie (■* itlfa«p of au :ill got^rning Mini), »o fur ti-am 
ttag wBiikflmrd, Mycins laappeurvvcn in » morculrik* 
( \igbt upon (lit lijfiMttliesis, ihnn iipou the coikumiu 
flic potrera »lii<th inanlmatn matter in »up|miied 
i^i>stws«, have alwara bcvn the atraog MA or atlirhls, 
Wvhivh ifae_v tiitil ivcouriu in ilofiHicv of their ijrstctn. 
^iironreisof aiheiMin muni bcDiotteflTcutuaUj' ovcr- 
, It there in DO Bueh tlkiug as ntaU«r io the iini- 
1b all iliiti the bishop roaaoiia justly and aculo- 
But there is one unoviutortalile comcqueace of 
I lyRtem, which he srcuis not to faavcallendcd to, 
I rratn which it will be faund difficult, if at all pos- 
Iv, toward it. 
ftThe eoHiir(|uvnce I inenn, is (his, thai, although it 
fnes a» sufficient cvidi-nne ut* a suprrntc iulelli^nt 
iladt it scemH to lake avi»y all iho evidence we have 
'^tlirr intelligent beings like ourselves. What 1 call 
SI father, a brother, or a rricnd. is only a parcel of 
ideas hi my own mind {and being iilens intny mind, ihcy 
^^BBnot ponilily have that relaiiun In auatber mind which 
^^Hfey have to min«» any more than the pain felt by me 
^^H^ bo the individiml palo felt by another. I van find no 
^^mriple tn Berkeley's synlem, which allordB tne eveo 
probable ground to conclude, that there are other in- 
telligent beings like myself, hi (he relaliens of btberf 
hrotlier, friend, or fellow citizen- I aui lelX aloue, as 
the only crcatare ol'Qod in the universe, in lliat forlorn 4 
gt«teof£^oinR, into which, it is said, some of thedisc(>f 
pies of Des Cartes were brought by his philosophy. 

Of all the opinions that have ever been advanced tqp J 
philosophers, this of bhhop Berkeley, that lh«rc is m 1 
material world, seems the strangest, and the most apt 1 
to bring philosophy into ridicule viHb plain men. wbl 
"lov goMnl bj tiM dictatea of nrtara Md • 
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And it will uotf I apprehend, be improper to trace tbio 
progiMiy of (he doctrine of ideas from ils origin, and to 
observe its gradual progreag* till il acf|uired stteh 
strength^ that a |houb and learned bisliop had ibe bold- 
nefls to usher it into the world, us demonstrable from 
the principles of philosophy universally received, and 
as an admirable expedient for the advanceiueol of 
knowhflge. and for the defence of ivligion. 

During the reign of the Peri|Nitetic philosophy, men 
weiT little disposed to doubt, and much to dogmatiM. 
The exintence of the objects of sense was held as a first 
principle ; and the received doctrine was, that the sea* 
sible species or idea is the very form of the esteraal 
object, just separated from the matter of it, aad sent 
into the mind that perceives it ; so that we find no ap- 
pearance of skepticism about the existence of matter 
under that philosophy. 

Des Carles taught men to doubt even of those things 
that had been taken fur first principles. He iTJected 
the doctrine of species or ideas coming fi*om olgecta ; 
but still maintained, that wliut we immediately per- 
ceive is not the external object, but un idea or image 
of it in our mind. '1 his led ^onie of his disciples into 
Egoism, and to di^believe the existence of everj 
creature in the universe but themselves and their own 
ideas. 

But Des C^artes himself, either from dread of the 
censure nf the eliurch, which he took great care not 
to provoke, or to shun the ridicule of the world, which 
jtiiglit have crushed his <<3 hleni at once, as it did that 
of the Kgoists ; or. perhaps, from inward conviction, 
was resolved to support the existence of uiatter. To 
do this consistenily with his^irineiples, he found him« 
self obliged to have recourse to arguments that are far- 
fetehed, and not very cogent. Sometimes he argues* 
that our senses are gifea us by God^ who is no deoeiv- 
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d dierdbre we ought to believe their iMtimoBy. 

npnt is noak ; because, accai-ding (o tiii 
principles, out* scn«rs Ivslify no more liiil lUat ym havQ 
cPi-tain iiltras: anO il' vc ili'aw convlutiiDiis from (his 
loslimaiiT, whioh thr pri'mtscs wiU not fuppoi-t, we lie* 
oeirp ounvlfGB. To give more foppp to this weak aiy I 
^tnttnt, hr (omcliine^ adds, llial ve hnvc hj qui u re a* i! 
itFong propensilj' to U^lievo iliaf there is oo cxlertuu j 
world nnrrt'SiNMiding (o our idras. 

Malolu-anehc lliuttghi, thai (hin strong proprniitjr ii 
uot a •oRieirQl rciDioti for believing llic cstslcnt-e of, 1 
malltrr; nod that it is lii Ixi ifceivf^d a» hh article <i^ j 
Tuiih. nM certuinl}^ di§uoverHMe hy reasao. , lit- ^^ I 
anure llint faith eoines b; hearing ; and llml it nmf bt,, j 
said that )iroph«ts, apoillrs, and tniraoIcR, are onlj* 
idpaa in our minds, ilut to (bii bo an«werfi Tb>U^ 
tfaongb these things are only idras, yel faiib (urtt 
them info rralities; hiuI this answort he bopes, wMlut 
mMj (hose vrbo are not Ion tnoro'v. 

It may perhB{w seetn slrange, thai Ijooke, who wrotli.^ I 
HO much ttboui ideas, shonid not see ihogr (san^f{|ui'ne«f.^ 
whieh Dcrkotey llioti;;lit %o oltviou^l; deducililc I'ru 
that doMrinc. Air. I^M-ke survly was not willing <baC^^ 
the dootrine of idea* sJiduld l>e Ibuugbl lu \tv loaded^ 
with such oonsetiueneei. lit* acknuniedKi'ii, that tb^^ 
exittenoe of a material world i« noi lo be rec(^iv<-<l a 
ft ftr«t principle ; nor is It tleiiion'^l i-able : bul lif oQery 
Ibe bent arpiraent* for it he can; and supplies iIm^ 
weaktietsofbb arguments by this obaervaliun, that vre 
have snob erideiie«as iaMnlRuient to direct us inpuriiiii',^ 
infc (ho i^Mrd. and avoiiling (bo ill we may reeetve fro^^ 
external Ihhtipi. Im-jddiI which we have no eonccrn. 

There Is. indeed, a siiif^lo passagi- in lAK-ke'H dtsay^ 
vfairhmaylcadoneloconjecluie. ibatbebad agliuipie 
■r that sjt^lcin- wbieh Urrkelry nflurvaid advanoetl^ 

mper to luppi-i^ss it witbin hi» own breast. 
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The pttiage it in book 4. ohap. 10. wheroy 
profod the exbteDee of an etend intelligeDt 
eomei to answer those who eoneei? e that matter' 
most be eternal ; beeanse we eannot eoneelve bow n 
oobM be made out of nothing; and having obserfefl 
that the creation of minds requires no less power fhdi 
the ereation of matter* lie adds whatfbllows: ''IVai^f 
possib^t if we eouM emanelpate ourselres fhim Tolgiir 
notions, and raise our thoughts, as far as they wodd 
reaehi to a closer contemplation of thingSf we mi^t 
be able to aim at some dim and seeming eoneeptloiiy 
how matter might at first be made, and begin to edst 
by the power of that eternal first Being ; but to ghia 
beginning and being to a spirit, would be fbund a mole 
laeonoeivable eflbot of Omnipotent power. Bot tUs 
being what would perhaps lead us too far from the no- 
tions on which the philosophy now in the world is bnUt, 
it would not be pardonable to deyiate so Ikr from themt 
or to inquire, so far as grammar itself would anthorize, 
if the common settled opinion opposes it ; espeeiallj in 
tlus place, where the received doctrine serves well 
enough to our present purpose.'' 

It appears from this possage* Ist, Tliat Mr. I»ehB 
had some system in his mind, perhaps not fully digeiU 
ed, to which we might be led, by raising our thongUls 
to a closer contemplation of things, and emanoipatim 
them from vulgar notions. 9dly, That this eyitam 
would lead so far from the notions on which the pli« 
loiophy now in the world is built, that he thongbt 
proper to keep it within his own breast. 3dly, That 
it might be doubted whether this system differed so flhr 
from the common settled opinion in reality, as it seem- 
ed to do in words. 4thly, By this system, we might 
possibly be ennbled to aim at some dim and seeming 
conception how matter might at first be made and begin 
to ezlBt ; but it would give no aid in eoneeiving how a 
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I •jNtem which Mr- Locke bad in hi« 
tliuugiil it prtitleal (o supprcsa. Ma}' l)iej not kad to 
a probable conjecture) thai it was the tame, or xnme' 
(hiog similar (o Ihni of bishop Berkelrj' i According 
toBerkelejr'iqralem, God's crruling the mutortul world 
at such a lime, mcaas no more but thai he decreed 
from that lime, ta produce ideas in the roinili of finite 
ipiriu, ID that ortliT, and aocording to (hose riilei* 
which wc call (tie laws of nature. Tliis. indeed, rO* 
moves all difficulty, in conceiving bow natter was ere- 
aled ; aod BerkcJcf does not rail to lake noliceof tbd 
axlvanfage offais ■jslem on that aceount. Bat bis sys- 
tem gives no aid In conceiving hnw a spirit may be 
made. It ap[ieari, thercRire, that every pai-ticulac 
Mr. Loeke has hinted, with rr^^i-d lo thflt syslen 
Wliich he had ia bii mind, hut thought it prudent to I 
su|>prcss, tallies exactly wilb the system of Berkeley* 
If no add to this, that Berkeley's system follows fron 
Mr. Lgeke's. by very obvious cunsetjuenee, it seem 
reaMnablc to eoiyeclure. from the pasaago now quotedf 
that he was not unawai'e of that conseijuenoe, but loft 
it to lbo»e who sbould come after him to carry hi* 
principlea (bar full length, when they should by time ba 
better established, and able to bear the shock of thelv 
opposition lo vulgar notions. Mr. Norris. in his Km- 
■ay lawnrd the theory of the ideal or intelligible worldj 
pohlished in 1701, observes, that the material world 
is not an object of sense ; because sensation is within ua^ 
and has no object. ItH esistence, therefore, he snyis 
is a colleetioD of reason, and not a very evident one. 

From this detail we may learn, that the doctrine aC ! 
ideas, as it was new modelled by Des Carles, looked 
with ao DofrieDdly ospeot upon the material worlds ' 
and although philosophers were very unwilliitgto giTft 
IvCitbei-, they found it a very difficult I 
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eila tbem to each otiwr. !■ tliis f tate of t1 
hjp I tbfaik, is reputed the first who had the 
resoluCioii to giro op the naterhd world altogethor,^ 
a Moritee to the reeei?ed philosophy of Ideai. 

Bot we ought not in this bistorleal sketeh to oadl 
an author of fhr inferior namey Arthur Collier, roiAev 
of Langford Magna, near Sarum. He puhlished a iioik 
in 171S, whieh he ealls Clavis UniTersaHs ; or, a aow 
Inquiry after Truth ; being a demonstratioa of the 
non-exi8tenee» or impossibility of an estemal world. 
His arguments are the same in snbstaneo with Berke- 
ley's; and he appears to understand the whole strength 
of his eai^. Though he is not deficient in metaphya- 
ieal aeotenessy his style is disagreeable* being full of 
eoneeits, of new coined words, scholastie terms, and 
perplexed sentenoes. He appears to be well acquaint- 
ed Willi Des Cartes, Malebranclie, and Norris, as well 
as with Aristotle and the schoolmen : but, what is 
Tcry strange, it does not appear that he had erer heard 
of Locke's Essay, which had been published twenty-fbur 
years, or of Berkeley*s Principles of KnowledgOf whieh 
had been published three years. 

He says, he had been ten years firmly conrineed of 
the non-existence of an external world, before he rmh 
torcd to publish his book. He is far from thinking aa 
Berkeley does, that the vulgar are of his opinion. If 
his book should make any couTcrts to his systeoiy of 
which he expresses little hope, though he has tn^ 
ported it by nine demonstrations, he takes pains lo 
show that his disciples* notwithstanding their opiaioiH 
may. with the unenlightened, speak of material things 
in the common style. He himself bad scruples of eon- 
seienee about this for some time ; and if he had not got 
over thent he must have shut his lips for cTer : but lie 
eonsidered. Chat God himself has used this style ia 
speaking to men in the Holy Boriptnroi and has thereby 
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wniffiM it (o all Uie fidlhf ul : and that to the pure 
all thing! are pure. He thinks his opinion may be of 
great usot espeeially in religion ; and applies it in par- 
ticular, to put an end to the eontrorersj about Christ's 
presence in the saerament. 

I have taken the liberty to give this short aecount of 
Collier's hook» because I believe it is rare, and little 
known. I have only seen one copy of it^ which b in the 
university libraiy of Glasgow. 
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CHAP. XL 

BISHOP BBRKB£&T*8 SENTIMENTS 07 THE NATURE OB 

IDEAS. 

1 PASS over the senliinents of bishop Berkeley, wHh 
respect to abstract ideas* and whh respcet to spaee 
and time, as things which naj more proper^ be oon- 
sidered in another place. But I must talie notice of on* 
part or his system* wherein he seems to have deviated 
from the common opinion about ideas. 

Though he sets out in his Principles of Knowledge 
by telling uSf that it is evident the objects of hiiroaa 
knowledge are ideas, and builds his whole system upon 
this principle ; yet, in the progress of it. he finds that 
there are certain objects uf human knowledge that are 
not ideas, but things wliich liavc a permanent exist- 
ence. The objects of knowledge, of which we have no 
ideas, are our own niindn, and their various operations, 
other finite minds* and the Supreme mind. Tlie rea- 
son why there can be no ideas of spirits and their ope- 
rations* the author informs us* is this, lliut ideas are 
passive, inert* unthinking beings ; tliry cannot therefora 
be the image or likencbs of things that have thoughti 
and will, and active power ; we have notions of mindf 
and of their operations, but not ideas : we know whiA 
we mean by thinking, willing, and perceiving ; weeaa 
reason about beings endowed with those powers, but 
we have no ideas of them. A spirit, or mind, is the 
only substance or support wherein the unthinking be- 
ings or ideas can exist ; but that this substance whieh 
sbpports or perceives ideas, should itself be an idea, or 
like an idea* is evidently absurd. 

He observes further, Pfe*ineip. sect. 142. that "of 
relations Including an aet of the mind, we cannot prop- 
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ybe Mu*l lu have an idea, but rKllier a notioa offlie 
liana or liubiludcs (wtwren thing'*. Itul if, in (Ut 
lern na^. (be wunl idtii !■ rxli'mlvd lu npii'iu, and 
i. and act«. iliin is, at'lrr all. an aftair of vt-rblil 
^ru ; J4.-I It vgiului-cs (o eli-amrss and itru|iricljr* 
i Vfl distioguiib ibiugs vcrj' different by dilTci-cnt | 

» an im|iurlau( pari of BiTlLGtc^'s system, and ' 
(p*CB attention. Wt arc M bj' it to divide Ibc! iif>- i 
> of liunuin knowledge into tuo kiuds. TltcSrslif J 
lca«, wliiuk wc faavc by our Uvc senses ; tbej' liavcD 
existenee wbeii lliej' are not perceived, and cKJU oais I 
ill ifae oiinds of tbo«e wbo perceive them. TJio second . 
kind or objects ooniprelicads spirits, their ao(s, and ibp , 
I'claliuQs and babitudes or things. UF these we bavs 1 
ootiunk, but no ideas. No idea can represent ibcni. a^ 
bavraaj' similitude to (hem : jet we understaud wlia( i 
tbejr mean, and »e can speak with undemanding, ai||' i 
reason about tbein, williout ideas. 

This aceount of ideas is very diScrcot from that [ 
wbleb Loeiie has given. In hiM system, we have 
knowledge wlten; we have oo ideas. K\*iry thought J 
moat have an idea for its immediate object. Id Ucrkfr j 
ley's, the nH>«t important objects are known vilboot 1 
ideas. In Locke's system, (here arc two sources o(j 
our Ideas, sensation and reflection, la Iterkeiey'si sen- 1 
-Satiou is tlic only source, because of the objects of r^ I 
flection there can be no ideas. We know tbem witlH I 
out ideas. Locke divides our ideas into those of su^ j 
stances, tnodes, and relations. In Berkeley's 8ys(e% j 
tliere arc no ideas of substances, or of relatione, but oa- I 
tioQs only. And even in tlie class of modes, ibe opertp J 
lions of our own minds are tbingsof which wc bavedi^ I 
tiuct notions ; but no ideas. 

We ought to du the justice (o Malebranobc to aa* 1 
uvlcdge, Ibat in this poxol, as weli as in many o(b«r% 
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kis wjttem eomet waiw to Berkeley's tban <h6 
■eemt willing to own. That aathor tolls us, that tiMt 
are fonr dMbroat ways in whieh tre eome (o the kmmh 
edge of things. To i&now things by their ideas, is only 
one of the four. He afRrins, that we hare no idea of 
oor own mind, or any of its modiflcations ; tliat ire 
know these things by consciousness, without ideaf. 
Whether those two aente philosophers foresaw the eon- 
sequences that may be drawn from the system of ideai, 
taken in its full extent, and whieh were afterward 
drawn by Mr. Hume, I ennnot pretend to say. If tbej 
did, their regard to religion was too great to ptfrmiC 
them to admit those consequences, or the prlnefphs 
with which they were neeessarily connected. 

HowcTcr this may be, if there be so many things that 
may be apprehended and known without ideas, this very 
naturally suggests a scruple with regard to those that 
are left : for it may be said, If we can apprehend and 
reason about the world of spirits, without ideas, is it 
not possible that we may apprehend and reason abont a 
material world, without ideas ? If consciousness and 
reflection furnish us with notions of spirits, and of thokr 
attributes, without ideas, may not our senses ftamish 
us with notions of bodies and their attributes, witlMMt 
ideas ? 

Berkeley foresaw this objection to his systoroy asA 
puis it In the mouth of Hylas, in the following word^ 
Dial. 3. Hylas. *' If you can conceive the mind of Ood| 
without having an idea of it, why may not I lie allowed 
to oonccivo the existence of matter, notwithst andlag 
that 1 have no idea of at ?** The answer of Philonooi 
is, *' You neither perceive matter objectively, as yoa 
do an inactive being or idea, nor know it, as yoa do 
yourself, by a reflex act. neither do you immediately 
apprehend it by similitude of the one or the other^ aor 
yot collect it by reasoning from that whieh you know 
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taediatrl}-. All «hi«b makes the ease oT nwttef 
m\y diOrrrnl rrom Ibai of the Di>ilv." 

h H^las ite<?Isro8 liimKiraatisliMl willt Ibis uy | 
'. I Doofcss I am not : beoausc, ir I miiv tract iho, i 
Mllies that G>>tl lias giren mc, I do |>ej^>^ive multclL I 
rtifcJ^-, (bat is, BonK^tbini; wlilcb li extenilctl no^ T 
li whieh may be measured and weif^ied. is (lici iio^ | 
mediale obj<-ot of my (ouch and si^ht- Ami iIim vUJe^ I 
I take (o be tnalle'r, am) ddI an ides. And ilioii);li X, I 
hare licrn taught b; philosupbiTs, that wbul I iuimcK | 
diatcly (oncb ii an idcai and not mailer; jel I h*t% 1 
Barer bocn able Iq ilUcovur this b; tbo most ftccurul^, 

Klioo (o in> own i>eru«ptians. 
were to be wished, that this ingenious autlior bad. 1 
ined what lie meanit bj> id<.<as, as ili9(iD[;ui!iiied 
frem notions. The word nolion, bcinf; a word in t-u 
mon language, is well undersluoil. All iiten mean bg^ I 
il.the cowtcpiioo. the appreliensiuit, ur (bought Hhld|f 1 
wo Itaveofan.volfjecl uflltoughl. A notion, therefor^ f 
is an act of tbe mind conceiving or thinking of su 
object. The object of thongbl mav bo cither soiiio^^ 
thing that is in the mindt or something that is not is 
the mind, ft may be something that has no exi»tenu<^ 
or Bometbing that did, or does, or shall e\ist. Bui ibe 
nolioo whivb I have of that object, is an act of tqj' 
mind which really exists while I tliiukufthe object} 
but has no existence wbvn I do not think of it. The 
won) iiea, ijt popular language, has pircisuly the sam^ 
meaning as the word noUon. But philosophers bav« 
anolber mewiing to ibe word idea ; and ^vbat that mean- 
ing ii. I think, is very diflicull to say. 

The whole of bishop Berkeltf 's system depends np> 
on tb«di5tinctioa between notions and ideas; andihcre- 
iure it is worth while to find. If we arc able, wbal thou 
things ara whicb be calls ideas, ai dislinguiaUed froBk 
aaiisQB. 
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For this purpose, we may observet that he takes m* 
tice of two kinds of ideas* the ideas of sense, and Ihfi 
ideas of imagination. '* The ideas imprinted on the 
tenses bj the author of nature, he says, are called real 
things; and those excited in the imaginationt being 
less rogiilaPk vivid, and constant, are more properly 
termed ideas, or images of things, which they oopy and 
represeut. Hut then our sensations, be they never so 
vivid and distinct, arc nevertheless ideas ; tliat is, they 
exist in the mind, or are perceived by it as truly as the 
ideas of its own framing. The ideas of sense are al- 
lowed to have more reality in them ; that is, to be OMiie 
strong, orderly, and coherent, than the creatures of the 
mind. They are also less dependent on the tpirity 
or thinking substance which perceives them, in that 
they are excited by the will of another and more pow- 
erful spirit ; yet still they are ideas; and certainly no 
idea, \%liethcr faint or strong, can exist, otherwise than 
iu a mind |M'rceiving it.'* Princip. sect. S3. 

Fi'om this passage we sec, that, by the ideas of senset 
the author means sensations : and this indeed is evi- 
dent from many other pa^sage8, of which I shall 
lion a few, Princip. sect. 5. ** Light and colours, 
and cold, extension and figure, in a word, the tbingp 
we see and feel, what are they but so many sensatioBi» 
notions, ideas, or impressions on the sense ; and la it 
possible to separate, even in thought, any of these fro9 
perception ? Fur my part, I might as easily dividi^ 
thing from itself.*' Sect. IS. •• As for our sensei, bf ' 
them we have the knowledge only of our sensatioBif 
idusis. or those things that are immediately pereeived 
by sen!>e ; call them what you will. But they do not 
inform us that things exist without the mind, or un- 
pereeived. like to those which are perceived.*' Sect. 
23. •* All our ideas, sensations, or the things which 
we pereeive« by whatever names they may be distin- 
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gBisbfld. arevuibly inaotive; there i» DO(liingorpoff> 

cr or Bgcne; iavlmlcH in Ihrm." 

'I'liit th«rvfarr ii|ipmi'« orrtaiii, llml hy the Idrng of 
«enN!, (he antliur iDvant ibe brn^niiaiiB we hnve b^ 
means or our scn»eB. I have eudravourcil le rspbttrf 
^« meaning itf the «or4 sentatUfn. Ksnuy I. rhup. IJ 
rercr Co (he exiiIi«atioii llierc given or It, vh'iok 
\n to niG to be perrrGll; agreeable to the aense W 
bishop Berkeley uaes it- * ' 

'As (here can be no notion or Ihongbt bat in a thinki 
ing being ; so ihere can b» no Benstttioii but in a Ben< 
lienf being. Kii Ibe act, or feeling ofa wniieni being f 
its fvry esteiMJeeonslftls in its being reli. Nothing caM 
resemble a smialioo. but a similar sensation In tbeBame^ 
or in some odier mind. I'o (Itlnk (hni un^ qualitjr in a 
thing that is inanimate can resemble a sensalion. Is ■ l 
great abxui-ility. In all thia. I eanoot but agree per^ I 
ftftlly >rtiib bi»hop Berkeley ; and 1 tblnk bis notions at , 
MasalioH much mure dislinel and ai-eunite (ban Loeke'i^ | 
who thonglit thai tlie primary quHlitifs of body ai-e r** 
temblanees of our seniaiions, but Ibat the seconilaif 
are not- * 

Tbat we have many sensations by means of our cf 
(vmal wnses, then* can lie no itoubi ; and ifbe is pleaVl 
ed to call lliote Ideas, ilH-re oagbt lu be no di»put^ 
abont (be meaning vf a word. But, int a binhop Berke- I 
Iry. by our sen^s, ue have (he knuulrdi^ onltf of ouf \ 
■oBiution* or ideas, eall ibem whieh lou will. 1 allo# \ 

him to call ibem wliivti be will ; but I would have l\it 
Word onty in (his sentenoe t* be well wcigliutl, beuauiit 

a great dt-ai depends upon il. J i 

For if It be true, (bat, by oar senses, we have tb# I 

knowli-dgv of unr sensations only, then his system muM j 
be admitted, and tbe exiticnee of a nialeriul world miMl \ 
be given tip nn a dream. No demonstration ean b^l 

van Invineiblo Ulan this. If wc have any liDowIedge' 
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of a malerial world, it must be bj Che tenies ; bat. by 

thesensest we have no koowledge but of our seniaiioM 
only ; and our senaations have no resemblanee of any 
thing that can be in a material world. The only prop* 
oaition in tbisi demonstration whieh admits of doubt iff 
that» by our Benaesy we have the knowledge of ourien- 
sations onlyt and of nothing else. If there are olyects 
of the senses whieh are not sensations* his arguments 
do not touch them ; they may be things whieh do not 
exist in the mindi as all sensations do ; they miqr be 
things* of which, by our senses, we have notionSf 
though no ideas ; just as* by consciousness and reBec- 
tiooi we have notions of spiritsyand of their operationi» 
without ideas or sensations. 

Shall we say then, that* by our senses, we have the 
knowledge of our sensations only ; and that they give 
us no notion of any thing but of our sensatidtas i Per- 
haps this has been the doctrine of philosophers* and not 
of bishop Berkeley alone* otherwise he would have sup- 
ported it by arguments. Mr. Ijocke calls all the notions 
we have by our senses, ideas of sensation ; and in this 
has been very generally followed. Hence it seemi a 
very natural inference* that ideas of sensation are Mh 
sat ions. But philosophers may err. Let us hear the 
dictates of common sense upon this point. 

Suppose 1 am pricked with a pin ; I ask, is the pain 
I feel* a sensation P undoubtedly it is. lliere ean bo 
nothing that resembles pain in any inanimate beJngSi 
But 1 ask again, is the pin a sensation ? To this quaa- 
tion I find myself under a necessity of answering* that 
the pin is not a sensation* nor can have the least re- 
semblanee to any sensation. The pin has length aad 
thickness* and figure* and weight. A sensation can 
have none of those qualities. I am not more eertaiB 
that the pain I feel is a sensationf than that the pin is 
not a sensation ; yet the pin is an oltject of sense ; and 
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1 am u GcHain tbai I perceive its figure nnd hardncn 
by my irmnt. ai (hni I fppi |iain wbpit pHcktil b; i(. 

Uaving itaUl so much ef (he idraa of sense in BffrkaL : 
ley's svdfem, wc arc noTtt 1o connider the nccotinl bt • 
give*ofllieidra«ofima|^nation. Orthpsehesays, PrilK 
e[p. (ccl. 28. '• I lind 1 can <-\eUc ideas in my mind at 
^casui-e, and vary nud shlfi (li« io^m as offcn as 1 think \ 
Kt. Il is no more than willing ; ami straigtitway thft I 
orllial idea arities in my fancy ; and by tlie same pnwi ] 
er U is oblilrraleil, and makes way for another. TblS i 
making and unmaking of ideas, dotb very properly ihP I 
nominale the mind active. Thtsniueh fs certain, ani i 
grounded on esperienee. Our sensations, be says, an( 1 
called real ihtngs ; (he ideas of imagination arc motti ] 
properly termed t'drav, ot images of things;" that it/ I 
as I appreheiKl) they are the images of our sensationia \ 
It might surely be expected, that we should be well a*> 1 
qnaintcd with the ideas of imagination, as they are nt | 

r making ; yet. aflcr all the bishop has said aboMt | 
I, I am at a loss to know what they are. 

I would observe in the^rst place, with regard to then I 
ideas of imagination, that they ai'e not sensations ; for 1 
sarely sensation Js the work of (he senses, and not of j 
tmaginatton; and though pain be a sensation, thtt T 
thought of pain, when I am not pained, is no aensaltoiK I 

I observe, in the second place, that I can lind no di^ j 
tinclion between ideas of imagination, and notion^ ] 
whieh the author says are not ideas. I can easily di* j 
tinguisb between a notion and a sensation. It is o 
thing to say. I have the sensation of pain. It is anotll« I 
er thing to say. I have a notion of pain. The last ez" | 
pressioD signifies no more than that I understand what 1 
h meant by the word porn. The first signifies, that f 
nally feel pain. But I can find no distincttoa betweea 
the notion of pain, and the imagination of it. or inde«d 
between (be notion of any thing else, and the imagi' 
■tation of it. I can therefore give no aecoont of th« 

Toi.. u. 37 
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distioetion whieli Berkdqr makes between ideM ttf 
imagiuiUoOf and nolions* wliieh lie siys are net ideal. 
They seem to me per&etly to eoineide. 

He seems indeed to sayt that the ideas of imaginaliea 
differ not in liind from those of the senses, but only in 
the degree of tlieir fegnlarity, viTaeity» and eoastaaej* 
** They are,** says he, '^ less regnlart mU, and eonstMi." 
This doctrine was afterward greedily embraeed hj Mr. 
HumOf and makes a main pillar of his system ; bat ft 
cannot be reconciled to eoromon sense, to wbleh Mshep 
Berkeley professes a great regard. For, aeeording to 
this doctrine, if we compare the state of a man raekod 
with the gont, with his state, when being at perfect 
case, lie relates what he has snflfcred ; - the diibrenee of 
these two states is only thu, that, in the last, the pain 
is less regular, vivid, and constant, than in the irsC. 
We cannot possibly assent to this. Eveiy man knowt 
that he can relate the pain he suflbred, not onl|y wltli- 
oot paiof bnt with pleasure ; and that to snUfar pidn» 
and to thfaik of it, are things which totally dibr in kM, 
and not in degree only. 

We see, therefore, upon the whole, that, according to 
this system, of the most important olyects of knowt 
edge, that is, of spirits, of their operations, and of Iho 
relations of things, we hare no ideas at all : we ha^a 
notions of them, but not ideas : the ideas we have nro 
those of sense, and those of imagination. The first mm 
the sensations we have by means of our senses, wkna 
existence no man can deny, because he is conseiono nf 
them ; and whose nature has been explained bgr 
author with great aecuraoy. As to the ideas of 
ioation, he has left us much in the dark. Ho 
them images of our sensations, though, aocoidi^g tm 
his own doctrine, nothing can resemble a wma^ 
tion, but a sensation. He seems to think, that they 
differ from sensations only in the degree of thoir reg- 
ularity, vivaeity, and cooitaaoy : but thi^ cannot bo 
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wnciled to llin cxprrionco of uonkiDil ; and bmides 

kis mark, wbicfi vaiuiot bo admillcd, be has given us 

[ lio other mark bj wliichilic; may bodUlinguisbciJ from 

IJpMiaus. Nay, it may be observed, tlial lb« very rca- 

bn be gives why we can huve no irluKu ul' the acts ofthe 

J alMut its Mema, nor of ibe n-lationa of tbiDga, U 

Iplicablv to wliat he calls ideus of imaginatiDn. PriB- 

I. sect. t-k2. " We mtiy not, 1 think, strictly be said 

I have nn idea of an active being, or of an action, al- 

lugh wi! may be said to have h iiotion of Ihcm. I 

r JkBve Mtue knowledge or notion of my mind, and its acts 

[ Bboul ideas, in ns mnch as I know or understand wbat 

I it meant by these words. It is also to be remarked, 

I 'MliBt «U relations, ineluding an net of tbe mind, wc cun- 

nt ao properly be aaid to hive an idea, bnt t'other a 

potion ofthe rclaiions and habitudes between things.** 

~-«m this it Ibllows, that our imaginations are not 

nperly ideas, but noliuns. because Ibey inelade anael 

f the mind. For be Leila us, in a passage already 

quoted, thut they -Art creatures of the mind, of its oun 

framing, and that it makes and unmakes ihom as it 

thinks fit, and from this is properly denominated aotivc. 

If it bo a good reason «liy we have not ideas, but no- 

tloas only of relations, because they include an act of 

I jiho mind ; fbc same reason must lead m to eonclude, 

10 r imaginations arc notions, and not ideas, since 

(bey are inad<; and unmade by ttie mind as it thinks fit, 

and from this tl is properly denominated active. 

When 80 much has been written, and so many dis- 
putes tnised, about ideas, it were deMrable that we 
knew wbat they are. And to what category or elass of 
beings they belong. In this we might expect satisfac- 
tion in the writings of bishop Berkeley, if any where, 
mtidoring his known accuracy and precision in the use 
t words ; and it is for this reason (hat I have taken m 
icb patDs (o find out wbat be took them to be. 
1^ 
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AAcr all, if I understand what he ealls the ideas af 
•enae, Ihey are the aensalions whieh we have by memii 
of our Ave Bensei ; but ihey are, he 8aj8» lew properij 
termed ideas. 

I understand likewise what he ealls notions, but tliqr» 
sajs he, are very different from ideas, thoogh^ in the 
modem way, often ealled by that name. 

The ideas of imai^ation remain, whieh am nsoit 
proper^ termed ideas, as be says ; and, with regard to 
these, I am still very mneh in the dark. When 1 
imagine a lion or an elephant, the lion or elephnnt 
is the olgeet imagined. The aol of the mind* in oon- 
eeiving that objeet, is the notion, the eoneeption» 
or imagination of the olyeet. If, besides the ol^feetf 
and the aet of the mind aliout it, there be something 
ealled tlie idea of the objeet, I know not what it is. 

If we eonsiilt other authors who have treated of ideaSf 
weshallfiod as little satisfaetion with regard tothe mean- 
ing of tills philosophical term. The vaj^gar have adopt- 
ed it ; but they only mean by it the notion or eoneep- 
tion we have of any oly ect, especially our more abstraet 
or general notions. When it is thus put to signify the 
operation of the mind about objects, whether in eon* 
eciviog, remembering* or perceiving, it is well unde^ 
stood. But philosophers will ha\o ideas to be the ob- 
jects of the mind's operations, and not the operationa 
tliemselvc^ There is, indeed, great variety of objects 
of thought. We can think of minds, and of their 
crations, of bodies, and of their qualities and relatii 
If ideas are not comprehended under any of these el 
I am at a loss to comprehend what they are. 

In ancient philosophy, ideas were said to be imasaf* 
terial forms, which, according to one system, ezistedl 
from all eternity, and, according to another, are seat 
forth from the olyeets, whose form they are. In mod- 
em philosophy, they are things in the mind, which am 
the immediate objects of all our thoughts, and whieh 
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bave DO exislenac wbeu we do not tliink or Ihem. 
Ttiej' ftre called ihe iotit^s, ilie resiioabUnoeR. lite rep- 
reicotalives or exteraal oltjpots of sense: yot they 
have noillter colour, nor smell, oor figure, nor motion, 
Mr aDjr BCDulile quality. I revere tile autlioril; of [riii- 

taphen. «»peGiallv where lliey are so unanimoas) 

» until I ean comprehend what (bey mean by ideas, I 

HI think and t|ieak with the vulgar. 

kin lensalion, properly so called, I can di«iiiiKUi%U 
|vo things, the mind, or senitont being, and ihe scniS' 
Ion. Whether (he lasl is to be call«d a feeling ur an 
operation. 1 dispute not ; but it has no ubjcvt dinlinM 
I from the sensation itself. If in smsatinn there be* 
third thing, called an idea, I know not what ii is. 
k'ln percepliun. in rttmeriili ranee, and in cuneeption, 
|4r iroaginaliont 1 distinguish thi«e ihings, (be mind 

lat o|ioratcs, Ihe operation uf Iho mind, and the ob- 
nt of (hat oprmiion. That the object pereeived is 

e thing, and the perception of that objeot another, 
I am ai certain as 1 can be of any thing. 'Ilic same 
may be gaidofooneeplion, orromembratice, of love and 
hatred, of desire and aversion. In all (bene the aul of 
the mhul abonl its oltjeet is one thing, (be object Is 
another thing. There must be an object, real or linag- 
iliaryi distinct from Ihc o|iei-atioDs of (he mind nbuui it. 
Now. if in these operations the idea be a fourth thing 
diBereat from the three I have nienlioned. 1 know not 
what it is. nor have been able to learn from all that has 
been written about ideas. And if the doeirinc of phi< 
losophcrs about ideas confounds any (wo of iheBc ibings 
vhich I have mentioned as dislinct; if, fur esauiplct 
it eonfvunda the object perceived with the perception 
of (hat obJ4-ct. and rcpreiten(s (hem aa one and (be same 
thing, such doctrine is al(ogelher repugnant to all that 
Inm able todiscofcrofllii* operations of my own mind; 
aid it is repngaant to Ihe common sense of loankind, 
expressed in the structure of all languages. 
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CHAP.XU. 

OV THE 8BirTlMBRTl OV MB. VVIDS. 

Two Tolumei of the Treatiae of Human Naliire wcte 
pnbli»hed io 1739, and the third ia 1740. The dee- 
trine eootained in this Treatise was published anew in 
a more popular &rm in Mr. Hume's Philesephieal 
Bssays, of whieh there have been varions Bditieas. 
What other anthorsf from the timeof Des Carlis^ had 
ealled Ueasy this author disttaguished into two kinds, 
to wit, impnamonB and fdf as ; oomprehendiag aader 
the Iffst, all oar sensations, passiens, and emoiioas ; and 
ander the last, the fiunt images of these, wkcm we re- 
muabtr or imagine them. 

He sets out with this, as a prineiple that needed no 
proofs and of whieh tfaerrfore he offers none. That all 
the pereeptions of the faimaa mind resolf e themaelfes 
into these two kinds, inyressions and ideas. 

As this propontion is the foundation upon whieh the 
whole of Mr. Hume's system rests, and from whieh it 
is raised with great aouteaess indeed, and iogenuityt k 
were to be wished that he had told os upon what «► 
thoritj this fundamental proposition rests. But wn 
are left to guess, whether it u held forth as a Hint 
prineiple, whieh has its eTidenee in itself; orwhetksr 
it is to be reeeired upon the authoritj of philosoplMn* 

Mr. Loeke had taught us, that all the immediate eh 
jeets of human knowledge are Ideas in the mind. Blsha|p 
Berkeley, proeeeding upon this foundation, densonaHwl- 
ed very easily, that there is no material world. Ani 
he thought, that, for the purposes both of philosepl^ 
and religion, we should find no loss, but great benefit in 
the want of it. But the Inshop, as bemune his orders 
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«M uowtlliDg Id give up tlie world of spirils. He saw 

nry well, ttuil ideas are as unfit lo rejiresent tptrits u 

I they are to represent bodies. Perhaps lie mw, tbat IT 

[ we perceive oolj^ (lie ideas of spirits, wg shall find ibc 

I Mine dilBtall^* in inferriag their real existence from 

I tbe existence or their ideas, as wc Hod in inferring the 

'Idftleoce of Rtalter from the idea of it ; and therefore, 

jhUu he gires up the material world in favour of Clio 

^tem of ideas, he gives up one half of that system In 

kvour of (he world of spirits; and maintains, that wo 

f aui without ideas, ihink. and speaki and reasoui inleUi- 

[ ffblj ahontspiri's, and what belongs to (hem. 

- Mr. Uumo shows no sueh partiality in favour of tha 
^itorld of spirits. lie adopts (lie theory of ideas in its 
w$til extent ; and, in consequence, shows that there is 
rwither matter nor mind in the universe ; nothing but 
tlMpres'ians and ideas. What we eall a lady, ia onlj a 
■ tondie of sensations ; and what we call the inind, ia 
' tnly a bundle of thoiigfatst passions, and emotions, with- 
out any Bobject. 

Some ages hence it will perhaps he looked upon as a 
ourlout anecdote, (hat two pbiiosophcrs of (ho isih 
oeutoi-y, of ver}- disiingnislied rank, were led by a pbil- 
osophioal bypothcsuij one to divbelJeve the existence 
of tuatler, and the other to disbelieve the existcoee 
both of matter and of mind. Such an anecdote nay 
not be unlusiructire, if it prove a warning to pbilas> 
ophers to heware of hypotheses, especially whea the/ 
lead lo ooDclusions which ooDtradiel the principlca 
upon which all men ofaommeD sense must net iu cmii- 
moo life. 

The Egobts, whom we mcntiuned hclbre, were leA 
far bchiod by Mr. Ilumo ; for they believed their own 
existenee, and pnluips alto the existence of a Deit^. 
But Sir. Hume'ti syMcm does not even leave him a eel/ 
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A qrstem ofeoDsequencesy howerer absurd* aeatdj 
and juiUy drawn from a few prineiples, in very abstraet 
malten, is of real utility in science^ and may be made 
subserrient to real linowledge. This merit Mr. Hame'i 
metaphysieal writings have in a great degree. 

We had oeoasion before to observe, that* since the 
time of Des Cartes* philosophers, in treating of tho 
powers of the mind, have in many instances confounded 
thingSf which the common sense of mankind has al- 
ways led them to distinguish* and which have different 
names in all languages. Thus* in the perception of u 
eitemal object, all languages distinguish throe thingSf 
the mind that perceives, the operation of that miadt 
which is called pfrcepfion, and the object peroeiyed* 
Nothing appears more evident to a mind untntorcd 
by philosophy* than that these three are distinct 
things, which* though related* ought never to be eon- 
founded. The structure of all languages supposes 
this distinction, and is built upon it. Philosophers havo 
introduced a fourth thing in this process* which they 
call the idea of the object, which is supposed io be an 
image, or representative of the object, and is said to be 
the immediate object. The vulgar know nothing about 
this idea; it is a creature of philosophy* introduced to 
account for, and explain, the manner of our perceiving 
external objects. 

It is pleasant to observe* that while phllosopher8» fbr 
more than a century* have been labouring, by means of 
ideas, to explain perception, and the other operatioai 
of the mind, those ideas have by degrees usurped the 
place or perception, object* and even of the mind itflel( 
and have supplanted those very things they were bnNi|^ 
to explain. Des Cartes reduced all the operatiooi of 
the understanding to perception: and what can be more 
natural to those who believe that they are only diflhrent 
modes of perceiving ideas in our own minds. Loeka 
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sonfounda ideas, samelimcs with tbn perception of aa 
esiental ul^cct. somclimesi nith the external objitct it- 
seir. In Rcrki-Ie^-'a s^Blcin, the idea i» the uiil^ ohjeirl, 
wid ;et is otlea confaund<?d with the ptM-ocption of it. 
But in HumeNi the idea or the iinpresnion. which ■* 
ooJj a otorc live); idea, is miud, perception, and ol^- 
ject, ill) la one : so that, hy the term percrplion in Mr. 
Huuic's s^item, we inuitt understand the mind itself, all 
its upcratioDB, boili of uiidersliiiiding and will, and all ' 
the olyecti of these opci-alians. Percepliun. taken ia 
thii sense, he divides info our more livel}' perccptionsi 
which ho calls impreasiona. and the less lively, which 
he ealU idtaa. Tu prevent rc|ietition, I must here re- 
let- the reader to some remarks made upon this di*i< 
sion. Esaay i. ohap. 1. in the explication tlicre given of 
the words perceive, object, impression. 

Philowphere have differed very much vlth regard to 
the orifjin ofour ideas, or the sources whenee they are 
derived. The Peripatelios held, that all knowledge is 
derived originally from the senses ; and this ancient 
doctrine seems to be revived by some late French phi- 
losophers, and hy Dr. Hartley and Dr, Priestley among 
the British. Des Cartes maintained, that many ofour 
ideaii are Innate. I^oeke opposed the docti-ine of in- 
nate ideas with maeli zeal, and employs the wliole first 
book of his Essay against it. But he admits two diT- 
fereot sources of ideas ; the operations of our external 
senses, which he calls scnaalion, by which we gel all 
our ideas of body, and its attributes; and re^diott ujk* 
on the operations of our minds, by which we got lh« 
ideas of every thing belonging to the mind. The main 
design of the second hook of Locke's Essay, is to showi 
that all our simple ideas, without exeeption, arc deriv- 
ed from the one or the other, or both of these t 
In doing this, the author is led into some parado' 
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and had be foreseen all the eonsequenoes that way be 
drawn from his acooant of the origin of oor ideas, ke 
woold probably have examined it more earefnllj. 

Mr. Hume adopts Loelse^s aoeoont of the origia of 
our Ideas, and from that principle infers, that we hif^ 
no idea of substaaee, eorporeal or spiritoal, no ideil ef 
power, no other idea of a eause, hot that it ia sobm- 
thing antecedent, and eonstantlj eonjeined to that 
which we eall its eflTeets ; and, in a word, that we ean 
haTe no idea of any thing bot our sensations^ and the 
operations of mind we are eonseious of. 

This author leares no power to the mind in framing 
its ideas and impressions; and no wonder, sinee be 
holds that we have no idea of power ; and the mlad is 
nothing but that sneeession of impressions and ideas of 
which we are intimately conscious* 

He thinks, therefore, that our impressions arise from 
unimown causes, and that the impressions are the 
causes of their corresponding ideas. By this he means 
no more but that they always go before the ideas ; Ibr 
this is all that is necessary to constitute the relation of 
cause and efiect. 

As to the order and succession of our ideas, he holds 
it to be determined by three laws of attraction er asso- 
ciation, which he takes to be original properties of tlie 
ideas, by which they attract, as it were, or associals 
llienisclves with other ideas which cilber resemUs 
them, or which have been contiguous to them in tims 
and place, or to which they have the relations of enoss 
and cflTect. 

Wg may here observe by the way, tliat the ImI of 
these three laws seems to be included in the 
sinee causation, according to him, implies no mere II 
contiguity in time and place. 

It is not my design at present to show how Mr. Home, 
upon the principles he has borrowed from Locke and 
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Berkelqff lias iviili great aoateness reared a system of 
absolate skeptieisni) which leaTes no rational ground to 
believe any one proposition^ rather than its contrary : 
my intention in this place being only to give a detail of 
the sentiments of philosophers concerning ideas since 
they became an olgect of speculation, and concerning 
ibe manner of our perceiving external objects by their 
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CHAP. XIII. 

OF THB 8EKTIMENT8 OV AHT09T ARNAULD. 

In this tketeb of the opinions of philosophers een- 
cernlog ideaSf ve must not orait Antony ArnanM« doe- 
tor of the Sorbonne, who, in the year ±6S$t pobRsheA 
his booli of Tme and False Ideas, in opposition to the 
syslem of Malehranehe, before mentioned. It is only 
about ten years sinee \ eould find this bookf and I be- 
lieve it is rare. 

lliough Amauld wrote before LoekOt Berkeley, and 
Hume, I have reserved to the last plaee some aeoomrt 
of his sentiments, beeanse it seems diflleolt to deter- 
mine whether he adopted the common theory of Ideas, 
or whether he is singular in rejecting it altogether as a 
fiction of philosophers* 

The controversy between Malebraache and AnauM 
necessarily led them to consider what kind of things 
ideas are, a point upon which other philosophers had 
very generally been silent. Both of them professed tl|B 
doctrine universally received, that we pcrorive not ma- 
terial ihiogs immediately, that it is their ideas that 
are the immediate objects of our thought, and that 
i( is in the idea of every thing thai we perceine its prop- 
erties. 

It is necessary to premise, that both these anthon 
use the word perceptiout as Des Cartes had done beftre 
them, to signify every operation of the understanding. 
<^ To think, to know, to perceive, arc the same thingf* 
says Mr. Arnaulil, chap. 5. def 2. It is likewise to bo 
observed, that the various operations of the mind are 
by both calletl modifications of the mind. Perhaps 
they were led into this phrase by the Cartesian doctrine. 
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t the esBcnoe of ihe niinil consists in thinking, u 
that of bud; ooflsisiB io extension. I apprehend, tbcre^ I 
fore, that when they mnkc sensation. pei-cc|>lion.R)fo»- 1 
on. And iniBginniion, lo Itevariouit tiiodifiealiunHot'lliA J 
mind, the; mi^an no more, bat ihst these arc thing! I 
which eun on); exist in llie mind aa their subject. W« * 
expreti (he eamc thing, Itj calling Ihcin various mot 
ol' thinking, or various operations oF the mind. 

The tilings whiuh the mind perceives, says Malo^* 
hmnchct are of two kinds. They are either in the 
mind itself, or Ihey are exiemal to it. The things in 
the tuind, su% all its different modiSoations, its sensa- 
tions, its imaginations, its pure intellp«tionS) irs pasaiona 
and affections. Tbcsc arc immedialely perceived ; W8 
arc conscious of Ihcuit and have do need of ideas to rop> 
resent them to us. 

Things external to the mind, are either corporeal at' I 
spiritual. With regard to the last, he thinks it poi 
bic, thai, in another stale, spirits ntay be an immedialo 
object of our understandings, and so Itc perceived witlh 
out ideas ; tliat there may be such an union of spirits 
as that they may immediately perceive each other, and 
eoiomuiiieate their thouglits mutually, without signs* 
and without ideas. 

Bui leaving this as a problematical point, he holds it 
to lie undeniable, (hat maierial things cannot W perk 
oeived immediaiely, but only by (he mediation of ideas. 
He thought it likewise undeniable, that the idea must 
be immediately present to tlie mind, that it must touch 
the soul* AS it were, and modify its i>ercepl ion of the ob- 
ject. 

From these principles we must necessarily concludet 

either that the idea is some inudifieation of ilio human 

piod, or (hat it must be an idea in the Divine Mindf 

v^lutih is always intimately present with our mindt. 

1 ^bc matter being brought (o this allemative, Male* 
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bnneiio considera fint, all the possible ways tneba 

modifieataoa maj be produoed in our miod as tkat «a 

eall an idea of a material olgeett taking it for granCei 

alwaysf tbat it aiott be an olgeet perceired* and ■ojne- 

tliing diflbrent from the aet of the mind in pereeiTii^ 

it. He finds insuperable objeetions against ererjr hjr- 

pothesis of such ideas being produeed in our minds^aad 

therefore eoneludes^ that tlie immediate olyeots of per- 

eeption are the ideas of the Divine Mind. 

^ Against this sjstem Amanld wrote his book of True 

and False Ideas. He does aot olyeet to the akeraa- 

tive mentioned by Malebranehe ; but he nuuntainst that 

ideas are nMulifiealions <rf* our minds. And fladlng no 

other modifleation of the human mind vhioh ean be 

ealled the idea of an external olyeet, he says it is onl|y 

another word for perception. Chap. & def. 3. ** I 

take the idea of an otyeetf and the peneption of an ob- 

jeett to be the same thing. I do not say whether there 

may be other things to whieh the nanm of idea may be 

given. But it is eertain that there are ideas taken in 

this sense, and that these ideas are either attributes or 

modifioations of our minds." 

ThiSf I think indeed , was to attack the system of 
Malebranehe upon its weak side* and where* at dm 
same time, an attack was least expected. Philosophers 
had been so unaaimous in maintaining that we do not 
peroeive external objects immediatelyt but by eertmm 
representative images of them called tdeost that Maio 
branohe miglit well think his system secure upon that 
qnarterf and that the only question to be determinoi 
was» in what subject those ideas are placed, whether ie 
the human or in the Divine Mind ? 

Butf says Mr. AmaukU those ideas arc mere ohi- 
meras, fictions of philosophers ; there are no such beings 
in nature; and therefore it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether they are in the Divine or in the human mind. 
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he onl; true ami re«l Edeas ni-e our perceptions, which 

nwledgtd by all philosophers, nad by Male- 

(.Waoebe hinMlf, lo lie acts or modiftoationa ot*aur own 

He dtes Dot any ihal tfao liethioas Micas vrciv 

I ■I'flotiaa of MnlebniDdie, He aeknowledgcs, (hat they 

n ver}' genei-ally maintained by iheseholasliu plii- 

(lapben, and points out, very Juilicioualy. the prnjudiecB 

it had led (hem into (he belief of inch ideas. 
\ or all the powers of onr mind, llie external seines 
e tl)ou);hl to be the bc^i uiidcniood, and their objoots 
V tito mn«( familiar. Hence we measure othei'|K)W- 
B by Ibem. and tran«fer tootlierpow«rs<be language 
I wbiefa |u-operiy ln-long« lo tbttn. The ubjeots of sense 
I tanst be pi-esent to (ItcM-tise. or within its sphere, in or- 
[ '<kr tu ihfir being perceivei). Henee. by analog, we 
I Mre led lu say of every thins when we think of it, that 
I tit is present to the mind, ov in the mind. Itul this 
I fretonoe is metaphorical, or analo^al only : and Ar- 
Iftauld vails It ehje«(ive prescnue, to distinguish it fntm 
1 local pn-Keoee nbioh is ref|uir(.-d in objeeta that 
•Kperoeired by snie. Bui both bi'iog called by the 
vune name, thuy are cuflthundi-d toj^ther, and (bosc 
things Ihal belong only to real or local preseuve, are 
Mlribnled to the netsphoriear 
' We are likewise accustomed to see objects by their 
inflgco is a mirror, or in water ) and hence are led, by 
analogyt (o think that obteots may bo presented to the 
■KBtory or imaginuilon, in some similar manner, by im- 
ages, which philo«ophen have cnlled Hras. 

By Huol) prejudivfts and anatogios, Aruatild eoneeii'ei, 
men have bet^n It-d to believe, that the objects of nralB- 
ory and fmaginallon must be presented to (he mind by 
images or ideas ; and the ptiilosophers have bnea more 
•arried away by these prejodiues than even the vnlgar, 
beeaoso the nse made of this theory was to explain and 
account for the varions o|ierations of (he mind, a mat- 
ter in which the vnlgttr take do concern. 
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He thinkSf however, that Des Cartet had got die 
better of theie prejudices, and that he uses the word 
idea as signifying the same thing with perception, and 
is therefore surprised that a disciple of Des Oirtes, mad 
one who was so great an admirer of him as Malebraneiie 
was* should be earned awaj by them. It is straogSf 
indeed, that the two most eminent disciples of Dei 
Cartes, and his oontemporaries, should differ so essen- 
tially with regard to his doctrine concerning ideas. 

I shall not attempt to give the reader an aceonnt of 
the continuation of this controversy between those two 
acute philosophers* in the subsequent defences and re* 
plies ; because I have not access to see them. After 
much reasoning, and some animosity, each eontiniied 
in his own opinion, and left his antagonist where he 
Ibund him. Malebranche*8 opinion of our seeing all 
things in God, soon died away of itself ; and Amanld's 
notion of ideas seems to have been loss regarded thaa 
it deserved, by the philosophers that came after him ; 
perhaps for this reason, among otherst that it seeamd 
to be in some sort given up by himself, in his attempt- 
ing to reconcile it to the common doctrine ooneeming 
ideas. 

From the account I have given* one would be apt to 
conclude, that Arnauld totally denied the existence off 
ideas, in the philosophical sense of that word, and that 
he adopted the notion of the vulgar, who acknowledge 
no object of percept ion but the external object. But lie 
seems very unwilling to deviate so far from the eo^ 
mon track, and what he had given up with one hand he 
takes back with the other. 

For. 1st, Having defined ideas to be the same thing 
with perceptions, he adds this qualification to his del* 
nition : '' I do not here consider whether there are 
other things that may be called ideas ; but it is certaia 
there arc ideas taken in this sense." I believe, indeed. 
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Plcre is no |tIiilDsopiier mIio does not, on some ocm- 
Utonsi use (he word idea in this popular- .sense. 
. sdiv, lie supports ihis populiir svnsc of the vroni 
[ 1^ (he authority of Dcs Cnrles, who, in liis denwnsti-a- 
ttofl nfihe exUteneo of God from the ideH of him in our 
Minds, (Iclttics au idea thus : " By the wui'd idea, I un- 
niand that form of any thought, by the immediate 
reeplion of which 1 am (^unscious of that lliought ; sa 
Kial I can ex|ints3 nothing by words, with understand- 
Rg, without hetng vertaiti that ihpi-cis in my mind the 
' Uoa of that wliiul) is exjirossed l>y the wuidfl." This 
dellniiioii seems, indoedi lo b« of tho same iuipurl with 
' Chat whk'h is given by Arnaald. But Des CarteNailds 
. qualifioatlon to I(, which Arnauld, in i|uo(ing it, 
omits; and wliioh uhows, that Ues Carles meant to 
Pmk hid dcfiiHllan to the ideatlien treated uf, that is, 
; idea of the Deity; and thitt there arc oilier 
lean <u whtcli this definition does not apply- For Ue 
_Jdi« : " And thus I give the name of idea, not solely to 
' niclmages painted in the phantasy. Xay, in this place, 
I do not nt all give the name uf Ideas to those images, 
in so far as they are painted in Lhe corporeal phanta- 
sy, that is in some jmrt of the brain, but only in so far 
AS they inform the mind, turning its attention to that 
part of the lirain." 

3dly, Arnauld has employed the whole of his sixth 
blmptor, to show that these ways of sjieaking, eommon 
among philosophers, to wU, iTiat we perceive not things 
imnudiatetif ; that it ia Vuir idtaa Ihal are the immedt' 
ale objeets of our thoughts; that it ia in the idea of 
every thing that we perceive I'ls properties, are not to be 
rqjeoted. hut are true when rightly understood. He 
labours to rccuneile these expressions to his own deii- 
nitioD of ideas, by observing, that every prroeptton, 
and every thought is necessarily eonscioua of itself, and 
reflects upon itself; and that, by this oonsoiouBDess 
VOL. It. %9 
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and rcfleotioD, U is iu own immediate object. >Vhenee 
he inrcrsy thai Ihe idea* that is, the perception, is the 
immediate object of perception. 

This looks like a weak attempt to reconcile two iaeov- 
sistent doetrines* bj one who wishes to hold both. It 
IS truet that eonsciousness always goes along with per- 
ception ; but they are different operations of the mind, 
and they have their different olgeets. Consoionsaesi is 
not perception, nor is the olgect of conscioosness the bb> 
ject of perception. Tie same may be said of CTory op- 
eration of mind that has an object. ThuSf injnrj b 
the olgect of resentment. When I resent an iiuni7» I 
am conscions of my resentment ; that is, my resent- 
ment is the immediate, and the only olgeet of n^ emi- 
seiousness ; but it would be absurd to infbr fh>m ihiM§ 
that my resentment is the immediate object of my re- 
sentment. 

Upon the whole, if Arnauld* in consequence of his 
doctrine, that ideas, taken for representatiTC images of 
external objects, are a mere fiction of the philosophers, 
had rejected boldly the doctrine of Des Cartes, as well 
as of the other philosophers, concerning those fictitious 
beings, and all the ways of speaking that imply their 
existence* I should have thought him more consistent 
with himself* and his doctrine concerning ideas* mors 
rational and more intelligible than that of any other an« 
thor of my acquaintance wlio has treated of the sulv|eeC. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

BBXKBCTIOirS ON THE COMMON THEORY OF IDEAS. 

After so long a detail of the sentiments of philoso- 
phersy iineient and modern^ eoneerning ideas, it may 
seem presnmptuons to call in question their existenee. 
Bat no philosophical opinion, howcTer anciontf howeT> 
or generally receiyed, ought to rest upon authority. 
There is no presumption in requiring evidence for it, 
or in regulating our belief by the eyidenee we can find. 

To prevent mistakes, the reader must again be re- 
minded, that if by ideas are meant only the acts or op- 
erations of our minds in perceiving, remembering, or 
iRiaginiog objeets, I am far ftt>m calling in question 
the existenee of those acts ; we are conscious of them 
eveiy day, and every hour of life ; and I believe no man 
of a sound mind ever doubted of the real existence of 
the operations of mind, of which he is conscious. Nor 
is it to be doubted, that by the fhcultiet which God has 
given us, we can conceive things that are absent, as well 
as peroeive those that are within the reach of our sen- 
ses ; and that such conceptions may be more or less dis- 
tinet, and more or less lively and strong. We have rea- 
wm to ascribe to the all knowing and all perfect Being, 
distinct conceptions of all things existent and possible, 
and of an their relations; and if these conceptions are 
called his eternal ideaSf there ought to be no dispute 
among philosophers about a word. The ideas, of whose 
existence I require the proof, are not the operations of 
any mind, but su^iosed olgects of those operations. 
They are not perception, remembrance, or conception, 
bnt things that are said to be perceived, or remem- 
bored; or imagined. 
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Nor do I digpatc the existenee of what the folgpr 
call Ibe objects of perception. Tfiese^ by all who ao- 
knowledge their existenecy are called real thingBf mot 
ideas. But philosophers mainiain, that» besides theie» 
there are imuicdiate objects of percept ion in the miod 
itself: thatf for in8tanoe» wc do not see the sun unne- 
dialely» but an idea; or, as Hr Hume calb itt aa iou 
pression in our own- minds. This idea is said la bo the 
imagCy the resemUance, the representative of the wuk 
if there be a sun. It b fi*om the existence of the idea 
that we must infer the existence of the sun. Bat the 
idea being immediately peroc»Ted» there eaa be m 
doubty as pliilosopliers thinks of its existenoe. 

In like manner, when I remember, or when I insi^;- 
ine any thing, all men acknowledge that there must be 
something that is remembered, or that is imagined ; 
that is, some olyect of those operations. The olgeet 
remembered must be something that ilid exist in time 
past The olgeet imagined, may be something that aer- 
er existed. But, say the philosophers, besides these 
objects which all men acknowledge, there b a nioK 
immediate object which really exists in the mind at the 
same time we remember or iningine. This object b an 
idea, or image of (ho thing remembered or imagined. 

The Jirst reflection I would make on this philosophl- 
cal opinion is, that it is directly contrary to the uai?er- 
aal sense of men who baye nor been instructed in pki> 
lusophy. When we see the sun or moon, we have m 
doubt that the Ycry objects which we immediately 
arc very far distant fi*om us, and from one 
"Wo liave not the least doubt, that this is the 
moon which God ereated some thousands of yi 
and which have continued to perform their revolaCleas 
in the heavens ever since. But how are we astoakhcd 
when the philosopher informs us, that we are mistaken 
ill all this ; lliat the sun and moon which we see, arr 
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3 distant front us, and 
frma each other, bal tlial ()iej are in uiir ovn minti } 
that they hiwl no existence before we aan thorn, and 
will have ii«De wht^n we cease to perceive aad (o think 
of ihem ! beuau*e the ohjeots wc perceive are only idea* 
ia our own minds, wliioh ean liave no exiatenge n ni»- 
msnt longer than we think of tbcm. 

If a plain nan, utiinstructed in philosoiih.v, has fuilli 
to receive these mjBterios. huw great mual l>e his aa- 
toDiihmenl. Ue iv brought into a now world, whera 
ever}' tiling he af-va, tastes, or pouched, it an idea; a 
flertiog kind of being which ho can conjure into exist- 
enoe. or can annihilate in the twinkling of an eye. 

After his mind is somewhat composed, it will be nat- 
ural for him to ask his philosophical instructor, pruj, 
sir. are (here then no substantial and pcnuanent beingi 
called the sun and moon, which continuo to exist whetb- J 
er «c ibiob of them or not ! 

Uore the philosotdters diflcr. Mr. Looke, and IhoM ' 
thai were Ijcfurc liim, will answer to this ()aesiion, that 
it is vei-jr true, (here are suhstUDtial and permanent be- ' 
tngs called the sun and moon ; but they never appear 
to us in their own person, but by their representa- 
tives, (he ideas to our own minds, and we know nothing ' 
«f tbaoi but wliat we can gather from tltose ideas. 

Risbop Berkeley and Mr. Hume, would give a difTutu | 
eut answer to the f|uestioDproposeil. They would assurA { 
the queriitt that it is a vulgar error, a mere prejudiul < 
of the ignorant and unlearned, lo think UtaL there an I 
any permaneat and substantial beings uuUed the sun and j 
muon; that the heavenly bodies, our own bodies, ad 
all bodies whatsoever, are nutbing but ideas in out 
ininds ; and tliat there can be nothing like Uie ideas of 1 
one mind, but ttio ideas of another miud. There is notitt | 
ing in nature but minds and ideas, says the bishop : atj, ' 
'~ ~ s nothing in nature but k) 
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only; for what we eall a mind, is nolhing bat a traia 
of ideas eonneoted by eertain relations between then- 
selves. 

In (bis rqiresentation of the theoiy of ideas» there is 
nothing exaggerated or misrepreseoted, as far as I an 
able to judge ; and surely nothing further is neeeaiaij 
to showy that, to the uninstrueted in philosophy* it nnst 
appear extravagant and visionary, and most oentrarj 
to the dictates of eommon understanding. 

There is the less need of any further proof of tbis» 
that it is very amply aokoowledged by Mr. Hume in bis 
Esny on the Aeademieal or SkepUeal Philosophy. •• It 
seems evident, says he, that men are carried by a natu- 
ral instinct, or prepossession, to repose faith in their 
senses ; and that withont any reasoning, or even al- 
most before the use of reason, we always suppose an 
external universe, which depends not on our peroepiion, 
but would exist though we and eveiy sensible oreature 
were absent or annihilated. Even the animal creation 
are governed bj a like opinion, and preserve this belief 
of external objects in all their thoughts, designs, and 
actions. 

« It seems also evident, that when men follow this 
blind and powerful instinct of nature, tliey always sup* 
pose the very images presented by the senses to be the 
external objects* and never entertain any suspicion, that 
the one are nothing but representations of the other. 
This very table which we see white^ and feel hardp is 
believed to exist independent of our perception, and It 
be something external to the mind which pereeivei Hf 
our presence bestows not being upon it ; our abtenee 
annihilates it not : it preserves its existence n nifoM 
and entire, inde|iendent of the situation ofintelUgeat 
beings who perceive or contemplate it. 
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pBuI tbis unitcratil ami priinarjr notion of all Dwa is 
I dvstro^eil liy (he sliglile^l pbilvavitbyt wbicsk 
teavUei us, tbal nDlliiii]* van ever be present lo tba 
niioJ, but ia image ur itci-ceptioii ; and tliul lI>o scn»of 
are onl; (be inluU lliroiigb wbicb ihesv images are ro* 
eeivcd. witboul being ever able Iv produce any iinniedi- 
ate intcrcourae between the mind and the obj^:!," 

It M Ibcrefure acknowlcdgmt hy Ibis philosopher. I* 
be a natural instinct or pretKissessian, an univrrsal and 
prinuu-y opinion of all men, u primary instinct of ii»- 
ture, tbat the otyects wbiob vic i tamed ialely perceiT* 
by our sanies, are nol images in our minds, tiut cste^ 
nal obJMti, and that tbeir cxisleneo is independent of 
lis, and our perree|ition> ' 

In this acknowledgiiiont. Mr. Ilumi;, intlced, scoiai 
to Die more generous, and evon more ingenuous than 
bishop Berkeley, who would persuade us, that bis opin^ 
ion docs not ojiposo the vulgar opinion, but only tbat 
of the philusophvra; ami thar the extornolcxifttenoe of 1 
a material world is a pbilnsopbical hypotbeaia. and nut 
the natural dictate of our perceptive powers. Tbv 
bishop shows a timidity ofengaging Rueli an atWcr^ary^ 
as a primary and universal opinion of nil men. lie if ' 
rather fond lo court its patronago. But the pbiluo**, I 
pber intrepidly gives a defianco to this antagonisl, nnd 
seems to glory in a coo(li<!t that was worth,^ of bia arm* 
Ojilal afrum aulful-num desccndert mimte Uonem. A^ I 
tcr fill, I suspect that a |diilosopber. who, wages waV,. 
with ihi« adversary, will find himself in the same eoD> . ' 
diiion as a matbemalician who should undertake t^. ■ 
demoniitrate, tbat there is no truth in the axioms wll 
mathematics. 

A stcoad reflection upon Uiia subject is. tbat the bb-' I 
tbori who have treated of ideas, have generally tak«n. 
tbeir exisleoce for granted, as a lliing that eniild not' 
be called in quesUon ; and such arguments as thoy bav^ i 
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meniioned iiieideDtaIly» in order to prore it, Mem too 
weak to support the conelusioo. 

Mr. Looke, in the inlroduotion to his Essay* tells as, 
that he uses the word idea to signify whatever is the 
immediate objeet of thought ; and then adds, ** I pre- 
some it will be easily granted me that there are sueh 
ideas in men's minds ; every one is eonscious of them h 
himselfy and men's words and actions will satisfy him 
that they are In others.*' I am indeed conseious of per- 
oeiving, remembering, imagining ; bat that the objeets 
of these operations are images in my mind I am not 
eonscious. I am satisfied by men's words and aetionSf 
that they oAen pereeire the same objeets which I per- 
•elfc, which could not be, if those objeets were ideaa in 
their own minds. 

Mr. Norris is the only author I have met wfrh, who 
professedly puts the question, Whether material things 
can be perceived by us immediately ? He has oflbrcd 
four arguments to show that they cannot. lst» <* Ma- 
terial objects are without the mind, and therelbre there 
can be no union between the object and the percipi- 
ent." Answert This argument is lame, until it is shown 
to be necessary that in pereeption there should be a union 
between the object and the percipient. 2dly, << Mate- 
rial objects are disproportioncd to the mind, and remov- 
ed from it by the whole diameter of Being." This ar- 
gument I cannot answer, because I do not understand 
it. Sdly, "Because if material objects were immediate 
objects of perception, there could be no piiysieal sei» 
enee ; things necessary and immutable being the only 
object of science." nSngwePy Although things nceessa 
ry and immutable be not the immediate objects of per- 
ception, they may be immediate objects of other powers 
of the mind. 4thly, ** If material things were perceived 
by themselves, they would be a true light to our minds, 
as being tlie intelligible form of our understandings^ 
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uni} ooawqiteolljperfeclivc of tbciDt and indeed n- 
perior lo thcin." If I comprehend *ny thiitg of dill 
myatf^riouH ai^niciK. it Aillova Tram i(, llixi ihe Drily 
perceires nothing a( all. brctiuse notliin^ can be atijtv- 
riar to liis uiiil«r«(aniliRg, or prrfcclivcof it. 

'ilMsrc i» an argamcnl which ia hinted at hy Male^ 
branchc, and by •Fevt^ral other auiliors, which dnsfrvM 
ta be more acriouilj' considered. As 1 And i( moft 
elearly expressed, and most Fully urg^d h; Dr. Satniiel 
Clarke. I Hball gire it in his word* , in his second rvply 
to Leibnitz. bcoI. 1. "The soul, without Inking prov* 
eni to the images of the things perrcivt-d, could not 
potilbl; perceive them. A living substance uan on^ 
there perceive, where* it is present, cither lu ihe thin^ 
themselves, as the omnipresent Gud is to Ihe whole nnl- 
verte, er ta the images of things, as the soul is in its 
proper smsorfum." t . 

Sir I«aac \cwton expresses the same sentlmenf, bttfe 
with hU iLsnal reserve, in a qncrj' only- ^ 

The iageoiaus Dr. Porterfield, in bit Essay concern-' 
ing the mottoos of our eyes, adopts this opiniuu witIK 
more confidence. Uis words arc: "How body act* 
upon mind, or mind upon body. I luiow not ; but this T 
am rerjr certain of, that nothing ran act, or be aotedl 
upoa, where it ia not; and therefore, our mind oatf' 
never perceive any thing but its own proper modilicS'' i 
IJOD9, and the various states of the scnsorium. to whick 
it is present: to that it is not (he external sun andl 
moon which arc in tbe heavens, which our mind per^'" 
oeives, but only their image or repre Dentation impress.' 
ed upua ibe lensoriuin. How the sutti of a seeing mail 
sees these images, or how it receives those ideas, firotm 
sacb agitations in tbe sensorium, I know not ; but I am 
sure it can never perceive the external bodies IbeoH 
selves, to which lti« not present," t 

SO _5 
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These, indeed, are great authorities ; but, in matteri 
of philosophj, we must not be guided by authorit j, bad 
by reason. Dr. Clarice, in the place eited, menHaw 
slightly, as the reason of his opinion, that *• nothing 
van any more act, or lie acted upon, when it is not pvei- 
ent, than it ean be where it is not.*' And again, in hb 
third reply to Lribnitz, soot 11. <* We are sore the sod 
cannot pereeiTe what it is not present to« beeaase 
nothing ean aet, or be acted upon, where it Is not.*^ 
The same reason we see is urged by Dr. Pttrler- 
fleld. 

That nothing can act immediately where it is iiot» I 
think, must be admitted ; for I agree with sir Iiaae 
Newton, that power without substance is ineonoelr- 
able. It is a consequence of this, that nothing ean 
be acted upon immediately where tlie agent is not 
present. Let this therefore be granted. To aalbo 
the reasoning conelnsiTO, it is further neeessaiy tluU« 
when we pereeiTc oljccts, either th^ aet upon as, or 
we act upon them. This does not appear self efidcaty 
nor have I ever met with any proof of it. I shall 
briefly oficr the reasons why I think it ong^ht not to be 
admitted. 

When we say that one being acts upon another* WO 
mean that some power or force is exerted by the agent, 
which produces, or has a tendency to produce, a ehange 
in the thing acted upon. If this be the meaning of tiio 
phrase, as I conceive it is, there appears no 
for asserting, that, in perception, either the object 
upon the mind, or the uiind u|ion the olyect. 

An object, in being perceiTcd, docs not act at aM» I 
pereeiTe tlie walls of the room where I sit ; bat thqr 
are perfectly inactiTc, and therefore act not npoa Ikn 
mind. To be perceived, is what logicians call aa oz- 
ternal denomination, which implies neither action nor 
quality in the object perceived. Nor could men ever 
have gone into this notion^ tliat perception is owing to 
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■B Milhaoftlieolyectupon the niiadf were it not* 
1 we are »o pi-one (a Torni our noliiiM of Uie Riiod 
e untililude we voneeiro between it and bodj. 
:lil ill (lie niiml i« oanci-ived to liuve Miue analo- 
B lyotioii In a borljr : and a« a bttdy \% put in nioliotit 
tcing itclrit upon b; some ol tuT bodj ; so we are apl 
hiiak die mind is mwlc lo pcroeive, I)]) aotue impulse 
tJves rrou tite object. But reiitmniiiKs. draw 
B Mieh analogies. ouglit never to l>e trusted. Tbeyn 
, iodeeil, tlie cause of most of our errors with ro- 
ganl la (be uind. And we mif^bl us well conclude* 
that minds ma; be measured b^i feet and ini-hes. m ' 
weighed h,v ounces and drachms, because bodies baflB \ 
those properties. 

I see as little reason, in tite seeond place, to betievA, ' 
that in peroeption the ruind acts upon the object. 1% 
pereciTo an object is one thinj-, to act upon it is anotb- ■ 
evi Bor is the last at all ineladed in tbc first. To 
9a)', that I act upon the wall, bj looking at it, is ao 
abuse of laagiiage, and has no meaning. Logieli 
'dhfinguish two kind* ol' oprraiions of mind; (he Rrtt \ 

Iprgilui^es no efect wilbout (he mind; the last | 
The first (bev call immnnent acts; lite seeond 
titive. All intellectual opemlions belong lo 
olasa ; tbvy prodaeo no eflcet upon any vxtemd I 
<U But without having recourse to logical dtl- ' 
ions, every miin of common sense knows, that to 1 
think of an object, and to aet upon it, are very differ^ ] 
cut things. 

As we have Iberefbre no evidence, that, id pereeptioiti I 
the mind aets upon (he object, or tbc object upon the I 
mind, but strong reasons to thecontrary ; Or. Clarke*! | 
^argutnent against our perceiving external object* im 
mediately falls to the ground. This notion, that, in 1 
pereepiion, the ol^ecl must be couilguous lo the per* 
Mit, teems, with raaoy other prejodiccs, lo be bar- 
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rowed ft-om analogy. Id all the ezteraal bciiaes» there 
must* as has been before observedf be some impressioa 
made upon the organ of sense hy the olyeot« or by some- 
thing coming from the object. An impression siip- 
poses contiguity. Hence we are led by analogy to con- 
ceive something similar in the operations of the mind. 
Many philosophers resolve almost every operation of 
mind into impressions and feelingSf words manifestly 
borrowed from the sense of touch. And it is very nat- 
ural to conceive contiguity necessary between that 
which makes the impressioot and that which receives 
it; between that which feels, and that which is felL 
And though no philosopher will now pretend to justify 
such analogical reasoning as this* yet it has a powerful 
influence upon the judgment, while we contemplate the 
operations of our minds, only as they appear through the 
de-ceitful medium of such analogical notions and ex- 
pressions. 

When we lay aside those analogies, and reflect atten- 
tively upon our perception of the objects of sense, we 
must acknowledge, that, though we are conscious of 
perceiving objects, wc are altogether ignorant how it is 
brought about : and know as little how we perceive ob- 
jects as how wc were made. And if wc should admit 
an image in the mind, or contiguous to it, wc know as 
little how perception may be produced by this image as 
by the most distant object. Why therefore should we 
be led, by a theory which is neither grounded on evi- 
dence, nor. if admitted, can explain any one pheoon- 
cuon of |)crception, to reject the natural and immedi- 
ate dictates of those perceptive powers, to which, la 
the conduct of life, we find a necessity of yielding IQI- 
plieit submission ? * 

There remains only one other argument that I have 
been able to find urged against our perceiving external 
objects iiEuicdiatcly. It is proposed by Mr. Humei who. 
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iUic Em; alrrad.v i)iiotf<(l. aflpr aekaovltdging UiB 
s an nnirortal aad primary opinioa otaHl ni«n, xll4] 
I perceire extGrnal objccu imincdialt^l;, tubjoin^ I 
hi fttllowa : 

^ But (Ilia universal and primary- ojiinion at all men tt j 

I ileHlroynl b^ lite sliglile>^( (lUilosoph^, nltiotf 1 

JKhes us, dial nothing can ever be present (o the mtntf I 

ran image or perception; and (tia( llie oeineit nttfl 

f the Inlfts througli wbleb ibesu images are rp«ei^l 

L Kilbout being ever able tn produce anjr ininiedlaHTl 

Kounc between (he oiind and the object. Tll^f 

, wbioh wc see, seetns to fliminish as we retnoVi J 

Iplier fmm i( ; but the real table. «hieb eslsUliF'1 

^ndenI or us, suifers no alteration. It was thereto j 

t nothing but its image which was present to tUlf \ 

Tliese ara the obvious diolalei) of reason ; an4 
ran who reflcctsi ever doabtril ihst the exiHenoM 
ieh we consider, when we say, this htnur, and Ihal 
t, arc nothing but perceptions in (he niind, and ae«t- 
\ eo|ti«s and representations of other eiistrnnca, 
feob remain unifDrmand independent. So fnr then* 
^re nccossilaled, by reasoning, to depart IVom tU4* i 
lary instincts ornatnrc, and to embrace a aew ay9^' I 
If with reganl to the evidence of our senses." ' 

Ve have b«re a remarkabte conflict between two 
contradictory opinions, wherein all niardund are e»> 
jd. On the one side, stand nl) (he vulgar, who arc 
wtised in philosophical rescurobes, and gnid«4 by 
luncorrupied primary Instincts of nature. On (be 
per side, stand all the pbilosopbei-s ancient and ninti^ 
; every man without exerplion who reflects. XiT 
t division, to my great humiliation, I find myselT I 
ttssed with the vulgar. 
The potsage now quoted t^ all I bave found In Mr. J 
j^ttna'a wriUog^ il|wa this point; awl iadoed chere tf ' 
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more reasoning in it than I bavo found in anj other au- 
thor; I shall thercrore examine it minutely. 

Firslf He tells usy That ** this universal and primal^ 
opinion of all men is soon destroyed by the sligbleat 
philosophy* whioh teaches us, that nothing eaa ever bo 
present to tlie mind but an image or perception.'' 

The phrase of being present to the mind has some 
obscurity ; but I conceive he means being an imme* 
diate olyeet of thought ; an immediate object, for in- 
stancct of percept ion» of memory, or of imagination. If 
this be the meaning, and it is the only pertinent one I 
can think of» there is no more in this passage but an 
assertion of the proposition to be proved, and an asser- 
tion that philosophy teaches it. If this be so, I be^ 
leave to dissent from philosophy till she gives roe reft- 
son for what she teaches. For though common seoae 
and my external senses demand my assent to their dic- 
tates upon their own authority, yet philosophy is not en- 
titled to this privilege. But that I may not dissent 
from so grave a personage without giving a reason, I 
give this as the reason of my dissent. I see the sua 
when he shines ; I remember the battle of CuUoden ; 
and neither of these objects is an image or perception- 
lie tells us in the next place» •' That the senses are 
only the inlets through which these images are rcceiv- 
ed.»* 

I know that Aristotle and the schoolmen taught, that 
images or species flow from objects, and are let in by 
the senses, and strike upon the mind ; but this bac 
been so effectually refuted by Des Cartes, by Male- 
branchc, and many otherst that nobody now pretends le 
defend it. Reasonable men consider it as one of 
most unintelligible and unmeaning parts of the 
system. To what cause is it owing that modem phi- 
losophers arc so prone to fall back into this hypothesis, 
as if they really believed it ? For of this proneness I 



r.wnld (^ve mvay tnstaiiMs besides UiU of Mr. Hnaie; 

[ isd I tike (lie cause (o lie, that images in (lie mind» 
1 iinaf^es lei in by the Renscs, are lo nenrty allied, 

' Hill «o atrieU; oontieolod.tliat tlirjr tniiKt Btitnd nr Tail 
|ftg«tliiir. Tl>e old system comialenilj tnainlalncd 
bvih : but the new system lias rrj<'Oted tlie diKtrino or 
nages let in b; the M'Mes, holding. nevcrthelcM, (hat 
tore are images in ibe raliMl ; and, liA«ing made (his 
knalui-aldiTurecuriwoduclrliies which aught no! t a bo 
asunder, (hat wlileh they liave retained ortcn 
leadilUem baek involuntarily to that which Ihcy have 
rejeeted. 

Mr. Hume surely did not seriously believe that an 
inagc of sound is let in by the ear, an linage of smell 
by (he nose, an image of hanlne^s and •toflness, of so- 
lidity and reiistaneei bj (he (oueh- For. besides the 
abani^ily of (he thing, which has often been shown, 
Mr. Hume, and all modern philosophers mainlain, that 
the images which are the iinmrdiale objects of percep- 
tion, have no existence when (hey are not peroeived; 
wbereas|if they were let in by ihesensrs. they must be, 
before they are perceived, and have a separate esisteiioe;. 
He tells US fnrtber, that phiIo«op)iy leaohes. (hat the 
fCnsea are unable to produce anjr iminediale intercourse 
between the mindand ihe object. Here Uiill require (he 
reasons (ha( philosophy gives for thisj for.to my appre- 
hension,! immediately pproeive external objects, and IhtB 
I eoneeive is (lie immediate Intercourse here meant. 

Hitherto I see nothing that can he called an argu> 
nent. Perhaps it was intended only for illustration. 
The argument, tbc only ailment follows : 

'IV (able, whieb we see, seems (o diminish as we re- 
move further from it ; but the real table, which exisis 
independent of us, sniTerg noalteration. It was there. 
fere nothing bat its image which was presented (o (he 
Bind. Tbew ara the obvious diotalcs of reason. 



To judge oftUc ttrvt^lb of (bii uf^umeni, it w% 
' tuMty lo allcnil la a dMinnlion wliirh in tknilta 
tboMT ttlioare wnvn-aaiil in l)ic mRllieinsltnl MietM 
Xoirnn ib<' ilisliffction between real and appArcnt n. 
^ude. TliP rm) uiagnilude of u liiii; is itieasurrd J 
Ininv knovm incamre of l4-n(;lh, as inehe«, frvf, . 
nftleK. Tbc real magnUndo of a surface or solid» | 
fctiown measure! of surface or of capacity, '(ttii n 
niliidc is an object of touch only, and not of sight ; 
•puld we eren have bad an^' conception of il| witliotiC 
tkv sense of (ouch ; and bishop Berkcfej> on tbal ^ 
aj^nnf, caJU it tangible magnitude. 

'Apparent magnitude ■> measured by the angle wU 
wk ol^cct fubtcnds at tbe eye. Supposing two r 
liitn drawn from tbe eye to llie esiromilios of the o 

jeel, making an angle, of wbii^b tbc object is tbe i 

teote, tbe apparent magnitude is meaBurrtl by lbU«Mr. 
gle. Thii apparent magnitude is u oitjeot of light, 
and not of touch. Biiht^ Berkeley sbIIb it vUtb 
magnitude. 

If it be aiked, What !• the ^ipaRot mignihide of flU' 
«iB*B diftme ter ? the uiiwer ii, lliBt it ii aboat Ihlr^- ' 
one minutei of a degree. But if it be aiked. What T 
(he real magnitude of the tun't diameter? Thai 
nrer muit be, So many thoannd nilet. or w oiai^' A 
BDKten of the earth. FVom whiob it it evidnt, tbj 
real magnitude, and apparent magnitnde, are thianaj 
a diflfereot nature, though the name of magnhawMJ 
giren to both. Ilw flnt hai three dlmenuoni, thati 
only two. Hie first u meaiured bj a liqe, the lait 1^ 
an angle. 

From what hai been said, it h evident that the reif ^ 
magailndeof abodj mast eontlnae unehangrd, nbft^ 
the body U umbangod. lUa we grant. Bat It It fih^ 
vbe evMent, that Ibe a f i ia i—1 nagntaoda orast m^ 
Unne the mm wUto dw bttf if ImtaMgnt? So hi> 



ise, that ever; man who knows any t 
niBtbeinalios can easily demonstrate, that the Bame in- _ 
dividual object, remaining in (he same place, and mn-J 
changed, must Decessanly var; in its apparent magni-i 
tude, according as the point Iram which it is soon Ii ' 
more or leas distant ; and that its apparent length ori 
breadth will he nearly in a reciprocal proportion totb^ 
distanee of the sipectalor. This is as certaiti as t 
principles of geometry. 

We must likewise attend to this, that though the r 
magnitude ot a bod; is not originally an object of sigU 
but of touch, jet wc learn by experii.'ncc to judge o 
the real magnitude in many cases b; sight. Mfe h 
by experience to judge of the distance of a body froni 
the eye within certain limits ; and from its distaaoa J 
and apparent magnitude taken togctltcr, we leam i 
judge of its real magnitude. 

And this kind of judgment, by being repeated creiyl 
hour, and almost every minute of our lives, beoomei 
when we are grown up, so ready and so habitual, t! 
it very moch resembles the original perceptions of oi 
senscH, and may not itj^troperly be called acquired per- 
eeption. 

Whether we call it judgment or acquired perception 
is a verbal differenee. But it is evident, that, bymeaaa 
of it, we often discover by one sense things which ajwS 
properly and naturally the objects of another. Thas El 
can say without impropriety, I bear a drum, I hear *4 
great bell, or I hear a small bell ; though it is certaUl 
that the figure or size of the sounding body isnotori|p> < 
ioslly an object of hearing. Id like manner, we leant 
by experience how a body of sucli a real magnitude^ 
and at such a distanoe, appears to the eye : but nei* 
Uier its real magnitude, nor its distance from the eye» J 
ar« properly objects of sight, any more than the farm J 

TtL. It. 91 
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of a tkuui, ur ihc bizc oi'a bell, ai*e propci-1^ objecis of 
Iicaring. 

ir ibc&e things be coiisidcreiU it Vflll appi^ar, that Mr. 
llume^tt argumeal has no force to support hit conclu- 
bion. Day, tlmt it leads to a contrary conclusion. The 
urguuient is this. The table \ie see, seems to dimin- 
ish as we remove further from it ; that is, its apparent 
magnitude is diminished ; but the real table sufiera no 
alteration, to wit, in its real magnitude ; therefore it is 
not the real table we see. 1 adiuil both the prcmisen 
in this syllogism, but 1 deny the conelusioB. The syl- 
logism has what the logicians call two middle terms. 
Apparent magnitude is the middle term in the first 
premise; real niagnitude in the second, lliereforey 
according to the rules of logic, the conclusion is not 
justly drawn from the premises ; but, laying aside the 
rules of logic^ let us examine it oy the light of eoumoii 
sense. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that it is the real ta- 
ble we see. Must not this real table seem to diminish 
as we remove further from it? It is demonstrable that 
it must. IIuw then can this apparent diminution be an 
argument (hat if is not the real table? When that 
which musi ha|>pen to the reiil (able, as we remove 
further from i(« dues aetuailv hap^Rrn to the tabic we 
see, it \ry absurd to eoiiclude from this, that ilia not the 
real table we see. It is evident, therefore, that this 
ingenious author lias imposed upou himself, by eon- 
founding reul magnitude w'liU apparent magnitudcj and 
that his aricunienl is a mere sophis:n. 

1 observed that Mr. llumc*s argument, not only has 
no strength (o sujirort his eonehision, but that it lends 
to the contrary eouelusion; to wit, that it is the i^ 
table we see ; fur this plain reason, that the table we 
see has precirtcl^ thai apparent magnitude which it is 
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demonstrable the real table must have vrhen placed at 
€jiat distance. 

The argument is made much stronger by consider- 
ing, that the real table may be placed successively at a 
tboosand different distances* and in every distance, in a 
thousand different positions ; and it can be determined 
demonstratively, by tlie rules of geometry and per# 
speetivof ivhat must be its apparent magnitude, and ap- 
parent figure, in each of those distances and positions. 
liet the table be placed soccessiTely in as many of 
these different distances, and different positions, as you 
vfilh or in them all ; open your eyes, and you shall see 
a table precisely of that apparent magnitude, and that 
apparent figure, which the real table must have in that 
distance, and in that position. Is not this a strong ar- 
gument that it is tlie real table you see ? 

In a word, the appearance of a visible object is infin^* 
itely diversiQed, according to its distance and position. 
The visible appearances are innumerable, when we 
confine ourselves to one object, and they are multiplied 
according to the variety of objects. Those appearan- 
ces have been matter of speculation to ingenious men, 
at least sinee the time of Euclid. They have account- 
ed for all this variety, on the supposition, that the ob- 
jeets we see are external, and not in the mind itself. 
The rules they have demonstrated about the various 
projections of the sphere, about the appearances of the 
planets in their progressions, stations, and retrograda- 
tions, and all the rules of perspective, are built on the 
supposition that the objects of sight are external. 
They can each of them be tried in thousands of instan- 
ces. In many arts and professions, innumerable trials 
are daily ma4e; nor were they ever found to fail in a 
single instance. Shall we say that a false supposition* 
invented by the rude vulgar, has been so lueky in solv- 
ing an infinite number of phenomena of nature ? This 
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surelj would be a greater prodigy than philotoplgr 
ever exhibited. Add to this» that upon the contnorjr 
hypothetii» to wit^ that the objects of sight are intemalf 
DO aoeount oan be giTen of any one of those appearanceif 
nor any physical eause assigned irhy a visible olgeet 
should, in any one cascf have one apparent figure and 
magnitude rather than another. 

Thus I have considered every argument I have found 
advanced to prove the existence of ideas or images of 
external things in the mind ; and if no better argn- 
nients can be found, I cannot help thinking* that the 
whole history of philosophy has never furnished an in- 
stanee of an opinion so unanimously entertained by phi- 
losophers upon so slight grounds. 

A third reiection I would malie upon this subject ii^ 
that philosophers, notwithstanding their unanimity as 
to the existence of ideas, hardly agree in any one thing 
else coneerninj; them. If ideas be not a mere fiction^ 
they must be of all objects of human knowledge, the 
things we have best access to know* and to he acquaint- 
ed with ; yet there is nothing about which men diflfer 
so moch. 

Some have held them to l)c self existent, others !• 
be in the Uivine mind, others in our own minds, and 
others in the brain or sensorium, I considered the hy- 
potheses of images in tlie brain, in the fourth chapter of 
this Essay. As to images in the mind, if any tliipg 
more is meant by the image of an object in the mini 
than the thought of that object, I know not what it 
means. The distinct conception of an object mayt in a 
metaphorical or analogical sense, be called an ime^ of 
it in the mind. Kut this Image is only the conception 
of the olyect, and not the object conceived. It is an act 
of the mind, and not the object of that act. 

Some philosophers will have our ideas, or a part of 
them, to be innate; others will have them all to be ad- 
ventitious. Some derive them from the senses alone ; 
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others fran Mrnsation and rcfleo^iua. Some think Utey 

are rabnoated b; (he mind itiiolf; ullici-s ttiml Ibe; sre 

prodoDMl b; externa) objucts ; oiiierf that Ibey are tho 

idiafe operation of the Oeiiy; others say, that 

Ipressioos arc the eauses of ideas, and (bat the 

■MB of impressions are BakoowD. Some ihink that 

I hare ideas onij- of material objects, but none of 

IhU| of their operalronfl, or of ibo rvlaliotis of 

tngs; others vill have (he immediate object of every 

lugbt to be an idea. Some think we have ahstntet 

leaS) and that by this chiefly we are distinguished 

■om the lirutas; others maintain an abstract idea to 

B an abaunliiy, and that there can be no such thiag. 

KWith some they are the immediate otyccta of thought, 

Mth others, the only objects. 

*■ A fourth reflection is. that iJeat do not make any of 
B operations of the mind to be better uoderstood, al- 
kangh it was probably with that view that th^ 
ka«c been first invented, and kfterward bo gcoerally re- 
ceived. 

We are at a loss to know how we peroeive distant 
objects ; how we remember things past ; how we imag- 
ine things that have no existence. Ideas in the tnJnd 
seeni to aecount for all these operatioos. They are aU 
by lh« means of ideas reduced to one operation ; to a 
kind of feeling, or immediate peroeption of tilings pres- 
ent, and in contact with the peroipieat ; and feeling it 
an operation so familiar, that we think it needs no ex-- 
plieatioa, but may serve to explain other operations. 

But this feeling, or immediate perception, is as dif- 
ficult to lie comprehended, as the things which we pre- 
tend to explain by it. Two things may be in contact 
without any feeliog or perception ; there must there- 
fore be in the percipient a power to feel or to perceive. 
How this power is produced, and how it operatesi is 
qoite beyond the reach of our knowledge. As little eu 
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we know whetlier ihii ^wer must be limited to things 
present, and in oontnot with as. Nor ean any man pre* 
tend to prove, that the Being who gave ns the power Id 
peroeive things present^ may not give us the power to 
pereeive things that arc distant, to rcmemher things 
past» and to eonecfive things that never existed.^ 

Some philosophers have endeavoured to malceall our 
senses to be only diBerent modifications of loneh ; a 
theory whioli serves only to eonround things that are dlf- 
ferent, and to perplex and darl^en things that are clear. 
The theory of ideas resembles this, by reduoing all 
the operations of the human understanding to the per- 
ception of ideas in our own minds. This power of per- 
ceiving ideas is as inexplicable as any of the powers ex- 
plained by it : and the contiguity of the ol^ject Sbn- 
tributes nothing at all to make it better undcrstoofl ; be- 
cause tliero appears no connection between oontiguitj 
and perception* hot what i^ grounded on pivjudices. 
drawn from some imnginod similitude between mind 
and body; and from the supposition, that, in percep- 
tion, the object acts upon the mind, or the mind upon 
the object. We have seen how this theory has led phi- 
losophers to confound those o|K;rations of mind which 
experience teaches ail men to be diflTerent, and teaehcn 
them to distinguish in common language ; and that.k 
hns led them to invent a language inconsistent with the 
principles upon which all language is grounde«I. 

The last reflection 1 shall make upon this thcyrf kf 
that the natural and necessary consequences of it fur- 
nish a just prejudice against it to every man who pays 
a due regard to the common «{ense of mankind. 

Not to mention, that it led the Pvthagoreans and 
Plato to imagine that we sco only the shadows of ex- 
ternal things, and not the things themselves, and that 
it gave rise to the Peripatetie doctrine of sensible upe- 
riesf, one of the greatest absurdities of that ancient sy s- 
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teiDf let U9 only consider the fraits it has produced, 
since it i¥a8 new modelled by Des Carles. That great 
reformer in philosophy saw the absurdity of the doc- 
trine of ideas coming from external objects, and refut- 
ed it eflectuallyy after it had beon received by philoso- 
phers for thousands of years; but he still retained 
ideas in the brain and in the mind. Upon this founda- 
tion, all our modern systems of the powers of the mind 
are built. And the tottering state of those fabrics, 
though built by skilful hands, may give a strong suspi- 
cion of the unsoundness of the foundation. 

It was this theory of ideas that led Des Cartes, and 
those that followed him, to think it necessary to provct 
by philosophical arguments, the existence of material 
objects. And who does not sec that philosophy must 
make a very ridiculous figure in the eyes of sensible 
men, while it is employed in mustering up metaphysical 
arguments, to prove that tliere is a sun and a moon, an 
earth and a sea ? Yet we find these truly great men, 
Des Cartes, Malebranohc, Arnauld, and Locke, seri- 
ously employing themselves in this argument. 

Surely their principles led (hem (o think, that all 
men, from the beginning of the world, believed the ex- 
istence of these things upon insufficient grounds, and 
to think that they would be able to place upon a more 
rational foundation this universal belief of mankind. 
But the misfortune is, that all the laboured arguments 
they have advanced, to prove the existence of those 
things we see and feel, are mere sophisms. Not one of 
them will bear examination. 

I might mention several paradoxes, which Mr. 
Locke, though by no means fond of paradoxes, was led 
into by this theory of ideas. Such as, that the second- 
ary qualities of body arc no qualities of body at all, 
but sensations of the mind : That the primary quali- 
ties of body are resemblance^ of our sensations : That 
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we have no notioii of dnration, but from the suceeinoli 
•f ideas in our minds : That personal identit j ooniista 
m eonseioosaess ; lo that the same indiTidual thinkiag 
being may make two or three different personst mad 
several diflferent thinking beings make one person: 
That Judgment is nothing but a peroeption of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of our ideas. Most of these par- 
adoxes I shall have oeeasion to examine. 

HoweTor, all these eonsequenees of the doetiine of 
ideas were toleraUet eompared with those whieh eame 
afterward to be diseovered by Berkeley and Hume : 
That there is no material world : No abstract ideas or 
notions : That the mind is only a train of related im«. 
pressions and ideas, without any subject on which thej 
may be impressed : lliat there is neither spaoe nor 
time, body nor mind^ but impressions and ideas only: 
And, to sum up all, That there is no probability, eren 
in demonstration itself, nor any one proposition more 
probable than its contrary. 

These are the noble fruits whieh ha?e grown npon 
this theory of ideas, since it began to be cultivated by 
skilful hands. It h no Monder that sensible men 
should be disgusted a( philosophy* when such wild and 
shocking paradoxes pass under its name. Ifowever»ai 
these paradoxes have, with great acuteness and ingo* 
nuity, been deduced by just reasoning from the theorj 
of ideas, they must at last bring this advantage. Chat 
positions so shocking to the common sense of mankind* 
and so contrary to the decisions of all our intelleetnal 
powers, will open men's eyes, and break the force of the 
prejudice which has held ttiem entaDgle<l in that tte- 
«ry. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ACCOUNT OF TUB SYSTEM OF XEIBHITZ. 

There is yet aaothcir system concerniDg perceptioDf 
of which I sliall give some account^ because of the fame 
of its author. It is the invention of the famous Ger- 
man philosopher LeibuitZy who, while he lived, lield the 
iirst rank among the Germans in all parts of philosophy, 
as well as in raaihematicsy in jurisprudence, in the 
knowledge of antiquitiesi and in every braneht lioth of 
science and of literature. He was highly respected by 
emperors^ and by many kings and prince^^ who bestow- 
ed upon him singular nrarks of their esteem. He was 
a particular favourite of our queen Caroline, consort of 
George If. with whom he continued his coiTcsiiondcnce 
by letters after she came to the crown of Britain, till 
his death. 

Tlic famous controversy between him and the British 
mathematicians, whether he or sir Isaac Newton was 
the inventor of that noble improvement in mathemat- 
ies, called by Newton the method of JluxioiiSy and by 
Leibnitz the differential method, engaged the attention 
of tli^ mathematicians in Europe for several years. He 
had likewise a controversy with the learned and judi- 
cious Dr. Samuel Clarke, about several points of the 
Newtonian philosophy which he disapproved. The pa- 
pers which gave occasion to this controversy, with all 
the replies and rejoinders, had the honour to be trans- 
mitted, from the one party to the other through the 
hands of queen Caroline, and were afterward publish- 
ed. 

His authority, in all matters of philosophy, is still so 
gi*eat in must parts of Germany, that they are consider/^ 
ed as bold spirits, and a kind of heretics, who diss^ot 
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fiHiin bini in any thing. Volfiust the most Tolamia- 
ous ivt'iler in philosophy orthis age* is eonridered as the 
great interpreter and advocate of the Leibuitzian tyt- 
teni, and reveres as an oracle whatever has drop|ied 
from the pen of Leibnitz. This author proposed two 
great works upon the mind. The first, whieb I bare 
seen, ho published with the title of Psyehologia em- 
plricay seu experimentalis. Tlie other was to have ihe 
title of Psifchologia rationalia; and to it be refert for 
his explieation of the theory of Leibnitz with regard 
to the mind. But whether it was published I have not 
learned. 

I must therefore take the short aecount I am to give 
of this system from the writings of Leibnitz bimself» 
witliout the liglit which his interpreter l^olfius may 
have thrown upon it. 

l^ibniiz conceived the whole universe, bodies a» 
well as mindi, to be made up of monads, that Is, simple 
sub&taoees, each of which is, by the Creator in the be- 
ginning of its existence, endowed with certain active aad 
perceptive powers. A monad, therefore, is an active 
substance, simple, without parts or figure, whieh baa 
wilhin itni'ir the powrr to profli^tre all the ehanges it 
underj^oes from the beginning of its existence to eterni- 
ty, riir ehanges \iliieh the monad undergoes, of what 
kind soever, though they may seem to us the efiect of 
causes opemtiii];; iVoni without, jet Ihey are only the 
gradual and successive evolutions of its own intermil 
pouers. \%hicli vould have produced all the saaa 
changes and motions, although there had been no other 
bi'ing in the universe. 

Everv human soul is a monad joined to an orgaall* 
cd hody, whicli or<>;anized l>o«ly eon^^isfs of an infinite 
nunilK*r oTnionuds, each having some degree of active 
an'' (tr|NTcepiive |Xiuer in itself. But the whole ma- 
chiue o1* the body has a relation to that monad wbiek 
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call tbfl soul, ff liich is, ai it were, the centre of the 
■ Wliole. 

At the Bnirerse U eomptcteljr Bllcd with mennilt. 

[ ^idiout any otiasm or void, antl thcrrby I'verir hoAy 

jUfCl* U[>on every other bwty, ftcctirilin{{ tn ila vieiniiy or 

L^lanro, anil t» inutunlly re-acled upon by every oltier 

' tdy. it Tollowst suys Lt'ibnitz, thai every monad i< a 

tiiiil of living min-or. wliinh reflects the wbole unl- 

aceonling to Us point ot* view, and represents 

,ft« whole more or less iliminctly. 

I cnnnol undertake to reconcile this part of the sys- 
tem with wbat was before mentioned, to wit, that every 
'«ban};e in a muaad in the evolution uf Its own ortgiaal 
[ m>wcr>r and would have liajipened (bough no other sub' 
stance bad Iieen created. But to proeeed; 

There are different orders of monads, some bigber, 
^fnd others lower. The higher orders he calls domi- 
Oant ; Hueh Is the boman soul. The monad« that com- 
pose ibe organized bodies of men, animals and plants, 
are of a tower order, and subservient (o Ibe dominant 
monads. Dut every monad of wbatever onler, is a 
oompleic substance in itself, indivi>>if)le, liKvlng no parts, 
indcstruelible. iieeause. having no parts, it canoot perish 
by any kind ofdceomposjlioD ; It can only perish by aa- 
nthilalion, and we have no reason to believe (bat God 
will ever annibitate any oftbe iNiings which he has made. 
Tlie monadauf a lower order may, by a regular evo- 
Intioqoflbeir powers, rise to a higher order, 'fliey may 
<iuecessively he joined to organized bodies, of various 
forms and diflt-renl degrees of perception; but ibey 
never die, nor cease to be in some degree active and 
pereipient. 

This philosopher makes a distinction between per- 
ocpliun and what be calls apprrception. The first is 
common to all mooails, the last proper to tlie higher 
•nlers, among which are human louls. 
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Bj apperception he understands that degree of pcr- 
eeption which reflects, as it vrercy upon itself; bj whioh 
ife are eonscions of our own existence, and ooDsoious 
of our perceptions; by which we can reflect upon the 
operations of our own minds* and can coniprefaeiid 
abstract truths. The mind, in uiapy operations, he 
thinks, particularly in sleept and in many actions eom- 
mon to us with tlie brutes, has not this appereeptioDi 
f^though it is still flUed with a multitude of obsoure 
and indistinct perceptions, of which we are not eon- 
scions. 

Ho conceives that our bodies and minds are united 
in such a manner, tliat neither has any phyaieal influ- 
ence upon the other. Each performs all its opera- 
tions by its own internal springs and powers ; yet the 
operations of one correspond exactly witli those of the 
other, by a pre- established harmony ; just as one elook 
ma.> be so adjusted as to keep time with another, al- 
though rach has its own moving power, and neither re- 
ceives any part of its motion from the other. 

So that, aeconliug to tliis system, all our perceptions 
of external olijects would be the same, though external 
thing*) had never exi!»ted ; our |>ereep(ion of them 
would continue, although, by the power of God, they 
should tliii^ nionipnt be annihilated : we do not per- 
ceive external tliin;;s because they exist, but because 
the soul was originally so constituted as to produce in 
itself all its succeiibive elian|[;es. and all its succesuTO 
perecptiuns, independently of the external objects. 

Every perception or apperception, every operati>i» 
in a word, of the soul, is a necessary consecjuenee of the 
state of it immediately preceding that operation; and 
this slate is the necessary consequence of the state pre- 
ceding it; and no baekward, until you come to its first 
formation, and constitution, which produces success! vc- 
Iv. and by neoepsary eoni^equence, all its successive 
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IB to the end of iti existence ; io that in Ihla re- 
the BiMiU aiiil every uianail, vauy he coniimeil to 
ilvli wouoil up, wbioli. having llin s|iring of its 
in in ilteir, tiy the gnulual eralutioa of its owb 
spring, firodiiccs all the iucecssiTo uMtiaus we ohicrra < 
in il. 

In tbit nccnuDtofLcibnilx'sayatem cotiurniing man- 
lib, aoit iho pi-F-i-stalilt^he*] hartuanj, I have icept as 
neariy an I couliJ lo his own «\pi-viiiiinita. in hii u<* 
syttrm of the nciturt tinil eommutiicution afaubatancaii, 
and oft)uuniaintf»oulandhoily; and in the sevural iU 
taslralionn of thai new s.vtite(n which ho an<irwar(i pub- 
litibed ; ami in bi» principlrit of nature and graee found- 
ed in rtaaan. J shall now mukc a few leuiarki upon 
(Jus •j'ltrm. 

i; To pass over Ihc irresistible necesBily of all hn- 
M-tionB. vhich makes a part or this ■j'tteiii, th«i 
be enasiilctrd in another pluce. I observe (irsti tbaf 
Ibe dtttiDetion mntle hrtween pereeplion anil apper> 
cepiioii is obacure ami unphjlosophieal. As far aa w^ ■ 
G9UI (liscAVor. every oprraiion of our niiud is attended 
nithoOB^tiiouHness, and particularly Uiat which weeall 
Uie perception of cxlernal objects ; and lo speak of^ 
poroeption of which vtc arc nut conseiou»> is Ijo speak 
williQutaiiy meaning. 

As oonaeiQusnesB is the only power hy wkioh we dia- 
Gcrii the operations of our own minds, uj- eau form &<ij,t 
D«Lion t>f them, an ujieralion of uiind ufvlueli we M$ a 
not conscious, is, we know not what ; and to call such an ^ 
ojtenition by the name vf percepliont is an abuse of 
language. No man inin perceive an vtueot, witliout 
being eonscious that he peiet-ivesi it. Ho nan van 
think, without hciug conseious that he thii»kK. Wbal .. 
oien are not coosciouB of, eannol iliercfoi-et witliout iiQT^ 
propriety, ho eallcd either p«M-c('pliuu or thought ofniyrq 
And if we will suppo<ic otwrntions of mtnd, of 
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wbieh we are not eenseions, and gi?e a name to taeli 
ereatmret of our Imagination, tliat name matt Migoify 
what we icnow nothing about. 

S. To tuppoM bodies organised or nnorganiicdf ta 
be made op of indiTisiUe monade which ha?e no parti» 
b eontrarj to all that we icnow of body. It is eiMatial 
to a bodj to have parts ; and every part of a body* is 
a boily 9 and has parts also. No number of parte* wltK* 
out extension or figurct not even an infinite number* If 
we may use that expression, oan* by lieing put togeth- 
er, make a whole that has extension and figuroy whieh 
all bodies have. 

S. It is eontrary to all that we know of bodies* Co as- 
erilM to the monads* of wliich they are supposed to be 
oompounded* perception and active foroe. If a philoso- 
pher thinks proper to say, that a clod of earth both 
perceives and has active force* let him bring bix proofs. 
But lie ought not to expeot, that men who have under' 
standing, will so far give it up as to reeeive without 
proof whatever his imagination may suggest. 

4. This system OTertums all authority of our senses, 
and leaves not the least ground (o believe (he existence 
of the objects of sense* or the exisfenee of any thing 
whieh depends upon the authority of our senses; for 
our perception of objects* according to this system* has 
no dependence upon any thing external* and would bo 
the same as il is* supposing external objects had never 
existed, or that they were from (his moment annihfl- 
ated. 

It is remarkable that Leibnitz's system, that of Mai* 
ebrancfae, and the common system of ideas, or ii 
of external objects in the mind* do ail agree in 
turning all the authority of our senses; and this one 
thing, as long as men retain their senses* will always 
malce all these systems truly ridiculous. 
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le lait obaorvation 1 shall make apon tlili kjt- 
^ieb Jndeed h equait; ni^lienUci lo M the kt*- 
I tlm* of [wiTFiitiDn 1 have inenlioDcd, U, (hat it i> all 
ilypotbcsii. inailr up ol' eanjecIUKs and aupiXMiiliui)*, 
I proof. The Pcri|Mifpttes >up|Mi*e(I wuKible 

teks to be tvat forth by (he ab|«uU of teoitc. The 
toilerni lapposfi ■dt.-as ia iIib brahi, fir ia (he mind. 

[alebranche Huppoied. that wc perodire Iho iiIrH« of 
I Divine mind. l.i!ibni(z lopposed monadi and n 

r-rstablishcd harmony ; xaA ihcae momulii being crea- 
tures ofhis owu making, he is at Ithcrly to ^ivc (hem 
what properties and powrrs his fanoj' maj' suf^sf. in 
lik« itiaancr. ih<- Indiiin |ihilo3»|i)ier auppo^cd that llie 
earth i» suppsrlnl b* n liu^i> vlejihunt, itnd (hat the d- 
ophani siands on tht; iiAt^k of a hu^ tor(ai>e. 

8uch fiDp|M>siilooi, while tlipre ii no proof of llient 
ol&nsl. are nnthing but llit.- fictions of huni*ftn fancy; 
and w« (lu^hl no niort- to believe ihcio. than we believe 
Homer's ficlioas of A|mllu'a silver iiow. or Minerva'a 
ahicldt or V'enus's k'*'*"^- Suth ficliotis in pnelry 
areagreoable to the rules of tli<> art. 1'h»y are inlend- 
ed lo (tkase, nut to convince. But the pbiJaso)»hcrB 
venid have ub to believe (heir Octions, though tlio ac- 
eoaat (he; give of (he phenomena of nature has oom. 
monlj na more probability than the aeeeunt that Ho- 
mer gives of (he pla{!;ue in (he Grceiaa camp, from 
Apollo taking his station on a neighbouring mounlain. 
and fi'oni his silvt-r how. letting tly his swift arrows 
in(o (he camp. 

Mca (hen only begin to have a true (aate in phUoso- 
phy. when (hey have learned (o bold hypodiesei in just 
contempt ; and lo eonsider them as (he reveries of spoo- 
ulativc men. wbieh nill never have aaj aimiliiude to (he 
Works of God. 

The Supreme Bcit^ has given us some intelligenre 
of bit worka, b; wliat our aeniM isbm m ikf eUenMl 



tlifaqsif and by vrluit oar eonioiousnera and reteedM in- 
forai w mnaorning ike opernlimB of enr own nrinls. 
WhntAvor enn be infcfred.fton iboM e D Wimm inhram- 
ikm, bj Jnit nnd sMnd nmiMAng, fa frne and fegM- 
■ale philntophj : bnt trbnC we ndd to this froni eia- 
jonlaia fa nU Miinrbno and illeghf mate. 

After tbta hmg neeount of the theories ndvaaood by 
phi bMo p he r o , tn aeeonnt for onr pereepcion of exttttwd 
objeets, I hope it will appear, that neither AriitodePn 
tbeoi7 of lenrible speeieiy nor Malebranche'if of oar 
seeing thinn^ in God, nor the common tlieory of oar 
pereeiring ideas in onr own mtndst nor Leibaits*s theo- 
ry of monadtf and a pre-eBtabliiiied harmonyt give any 
latisfying neeovnt of this power of the mind* or make 
it more intelligible than it is without their nid. They 
are ooojeetnresy and if they were true, would solre no 
dMBenlty/but raise many new ones. It is therefbra 
more agreeable to good sense, and to sound phiioso- 
phy, to rest satisfied with what our coDsciousness and 
attentive reflection discover to us of the nature of 
perceptionf tlian by inventing hypotheses, to af tempi 
to explain things whicli are above the reach of hu* 
man understanding. I believe no man is able to ex- 
plain how we perceive external objerrs, any moio 
than how we are conscious of tboMc that are internal* 

■ 

P^reeption, consciousness, memory, and imagination, 
are all original and simple powers of the mind« and 
parts of its constitution. For this reason, thongb I* 
have endeavoured to show, that the theories of phi- 
losophers on this subject are ill-groimded and insnfl- 
efant, I do not attempt to substitute any other theory ia 
their plaee. 

Every man feels that perception gives him an Iniffa- 
ciUe belief of the existence of that which he per- 
eefaea ;' aad that this beHef fa not the effect of reaioa- 
hf, bat tbo iniaediate eonieqneaee of pereeptloa. 
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l^en philosophers have wearied themselves and their 
readers with their speculations upon this subjecty they 
can neither strengthen this belief, nor weaken it ; nor 
can they show how it is produced. It puts the phi- 
losopher and the peasant upon a level ; and neither 
of them can give any other reason fiur believing his 
senses, than that he finds it impossible for him to do 
otherwise. 
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HiYuro flnisbed what I intend, with regard to that 
aet or mind which we call the perception of an ezter- 
nal object, I proceed to consider another, which, by 
our constitution, is coiyoined with perception, and not 
with perception only, but with many other acts of oor 
minds ; and that is sensation. To prevent repetitioD, I 
must refer the reader to the explication of this word 
given in Essay L chap. 1. 

Almost all our perceptions have corresponding icB- 
sations which constantly accompany them, and, on 
that account, are very apt to be confounded with them. 
Neither ought we to expect, that the sensation, and Its 
corresponding perception, should be distinguished in 
common language, because the purposes of common 
life do not require it. Ijanguage is made to serve the 
purposes of oitlinary convcrsatioD ; and ve have no 
reason to expect that it should make distinctions that 
are not of common use. Hence it happens, that a 
quality perceived, and the sensation corresponding to 
that perception, often go under the same name. 

This makes the names of most of our scnsationa am- 
biguous, and this ambiguity has very much perplexed 
philosophers. It will be necessary to give some ia* 
stances, to illustrate the distinction between our MMt- 
tions and the objects of perception. 

>Vhen I smell a rose, there is in this operation bath 
sensation and perception. The agreeable odour I fedt 
considered by itself, without relation to any extenial 
object, IS merely a sensation. It affects the mind in a 
certain way ; and this affection of the mind may be 
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tBceived, without a thought of the rose, or any oilier 
nect. Tbi> acnsatioD can be nothing else than il is 
lit to be. lis very essence ooosisits in being fell ; and 
is not felt, it is not. There is no iliBerence he- 
Ween the sensation and the feeling of it ; the; are one 
the same thing. It is fur ihis reason) that ne be- 
ohserved, that) in sensalioni Ibere is no object dig- 
Bct from that aet of the mind b; which it is felt ; and 
|is holds (rue with rrgard (o all sensations. 
|X«t us next attend la the percejiLion w'jivb we have 
I Bmclling a rose. Perception has always an external 
1|}ect ; and the object of my perception, in this case, is 
Ifcat qualit; in the rose which I discern hy the sense of 
inell. Observing that the agi-eeable sensation is raised 
rlien the rose is near, and ceases wbeii it is remoTcd, 
n led, hy my nature, to conclude some qnulily to be 
p the rose, which is the cause of Uiis sensation. This 
Mlit; in (he rose is (he object pcroetved ; and that act 
^m; mind, by which I have the conviction and belief 
of Ihis quality, is what in (his case I uall percepdon. 

But it is here to be observed, that the sensation I 
feel, and (he quality in the rose which 1 perceive, are 
both ealled by the sarae name. The smelt of a rose is 
the name given to both : so that (bis name has two 
meanings; andlbe distinguishing i(s different meanings 
removes all perplexity, and enables us to give clear and 
distinct answers to questions, about which philosophers 
have held much dispute, 

ThuSf if il is asked, whether the smell be in the rose, 
or in the mind that feels it? The answer is obvioas: 
*that there are two different things signified by the 
smell of a rose ; one of which is in the mind, and can 
be in nothing but in a sentient being ; the other is tru* 
ly and properly in the rose. The sensation whicb I 
Feel is in my mind. The mind is the sentient being; 
lod as the rose is JtDsentieDt, there can be no tensatiM, 
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nor any tliini; reiembling sensation in it But this 
sensation in my mind is oeeasioned by a certain quality 
in the rose, if hioh is ealled by tiie same name witli tko 
sensation^ not on account of any similitude, but beoauo 
of their constant concomitaney. 

All the names we have for smells, tastes, soands, and 
for the various degrees of heat and eoldf ha?o a like 
ambiguity ; and what has been said of the raiell of a 
rose may be applied to them. They signify both a sail. 
sation, and a quality pereeived by means of that leiisa- 
tion. The first is the sign, the last the thing signified* 
As both are conjoined by nature, and as the purposes off 
common life do not require them to be disjoined in 
our thoughts, they are both expressed by the same 
name : and this ambiguity is to be found in all lan- 
guages, because the reason of it extends to all. 

The same ambiguity is found in the names of snob 
diseases as are indicated by a particular painful sensa- 
tion; such as the toothache, the headache. The tooth* 
ache signifies a painful sensation, which can only be in 
a sentient being; but it signifies also a disorder in the 
body, which has no similitude to a sensation, but is nat- 
urally connected with it. 

Pressing my hand with force against the table, I feel 
imin, ami 1 feci the table to be hard. The pain is a 
sensation of the mind, and there is nothing that i^esem- 
bles it in the table. The hardness is in the table, nor 
is there any thing resemblinji; it in the mind. Feeling 
is applied to both ; but in a diflicrent sense ; being a word 
common to the act of sensation, and to that of ficroeiT- 
ing by the sense of touch. 

I touch the table gently with my hand, and I feel k 
to be smooth, hard, and cold, 'lliese are qualities off 
the tabic perceived by touch ; but I perceive then h^ 
means of a sensation which indicates them. This sen- 
sation not being painful, 1 commonly give no attenCion 
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It earriu m; ihoiight immeiliatcl; to ifa 
rignifled by it, awl in ilicir Toi^tU'D, as if it had never 
lutea. But Ity r^pruling i(, and lumrng m; attention Ut j 
it, antl abainii-ting lay tlioiiglit fram the thing signiGcd 
by it. 1 And it to be merely a senBaliun, and tliat it hH 
DO stmilitiide to the liardaess, smoothness, or coldncia • 
oTtlic (able which are gignifiod by it. 

It i>i ind«cd difficult, at first, to disjoiii things in aUf ' j 
attention nhich have always hecn conjoincilf and I 
make that an object of rcReotion which never was ttf" I 
before ; but some pains and practice will overoome thIS* I 
diflioitltjr in those who have got llie habit of reflecting 
on the operations of their own ininilM. 

Although the present subject leads us only to eonsid-*' 
crtbe acntations which we have by means ofour extcN' 
nal icflses, yet it wilt serve to illustrate what has be< 
■aid, and 1 apprehend is of iniportftncc in itself to o 
serve, that many up era ti on s of miod, to which we givV 
oDe name, and which wc always consider as one t 
are complex in (heir nature, and made up of seven 
more simple ingrcdicDts ; and of these ingredients b< 
sation very often makes one. Of this wc shall girt^ 
Bomo instances. 

The appetite uf Lunger includes an uneasy sensatif 
and desire of food. Sensation and desire are difibrt 
acts of mmd. The last, from its nature, must li 
object; the lifst has no ubji'ct. These two ingredic 
may always he separated in thought: perhaps thq 
sometimes are, in reality ; but hunger includes both. 

BcncvDlene« toward onr fellow creatures includt 
an agreeable fcclitig ; but it include!, also a desire of U 
happiness of others. The ancients commonly ealled il 
desire : many moderns ohoose rather to eall it a li 
Both are right ; and they only cir who eselude cith 
of the ingredients. Wicther these two ingredients a 
1^ <^iumted> il perhaps difflenjt for t 
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termiofy there being many necessarj eonneetiom whieh 
ve do not peroeive to be necessary ; bnt we ean disjoin 
tbem in tbougbt. They are different acts of the mind. 

An uneasy feeling, and a desire* are in iilLe manner 
the ingredients of malevolent affections ; such as mal« 
iooy envyy revenge. The passion of fear inelndes an 
nneasy sensation or feelingy and an opinion of danger ; 
and hope is made up of the contrary ingredients. 
When we hear of a heroic action, the sentiment wUeh 
it raises in our mind is made up of various ingredienti. 
There is in it an agreeable feeling, a benevolent aflho- 
tion to the person, and a judgment or opinion of hb 
merit. 

If we thus analyze the various operations of onr 
minds, we shall find, that many of them which we con- 
sider as perfectly simple, because we have been aeeua- 
tomed to call them by one name, are compounded of 
more simple ingredients ; and that sensation or feel- 
ing, which is only a more refined kind of sensation^ 
malLCs one ingredient, not only in the peroeption of ex- 
ternal objects, but in roost operations of the mind. 

A small degree of reflection roay satisfy us, that the 
nurober and variety of our sensations and feelings is 
prodigious : for, to omit all those which accompany 
our appetites* passions, and affections, our moral sen- 
timents, and sentiments of taste, even our external 
senses furnish a great variety of sensations diflbring 
in kind, and almost in every kind an endless variety of 
degrees. Every variety we discern, with regard tn 
taste, smell, sound, colour, heat and cold, and in (he 
tangible qualities of bodies, is indicated by a sennllon 
corresponding to it. 

The most general and the most important divirfM 
of our sensations and feelings, is into the agreeable, tho 
disagreeable, and the indifferent. Every thing we call 
pleasure, happiness, or enjoyment, on the one hand ; 
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1 (lie other, every lliing wo call miser;, | 
uneaainess. >a sensation or feeling ; for no man can fo^ 1 
tUo present be more bappy, or more miserable than ha 1 
feels Limseir to be. He cannot be deeeived with rtt* \ 
ganl to the enjoyment or sufteriBg of the present i 
laeot. 

But I apprehend, that besides the sensations that an|. I 
either ^reeable or disagreeable, there is slill agrcatett f 
number that are indttfiirent. To these we give so liltl^ i 
attention that they have no name, and are immediately i 
fargoltcD, as ITlhey had never been; and it requires at* 1 
tention to the operations of our minds to be convinecA j 
of their existence. 

For Ihii end we may observe, that to a good t 
every human voice is dislifl^uiahable from all othenkJ 
Some voices are pleasant, some disagreeable; 
far greater part can oeilher be said 1o be one or 1 
other. The same thing may be said of other sounii 
and no less of tastes, smells, and colours ; and if i 
consider that our senses are in cootinnal exercise v 
we are awake, that some sensation attends every t 
ject they present to us, and that familiar objects i 
dom raise any emotion pleasant or painful, we shall si 
reason, besides the agreeable and disagreeable, to a 
nit a third class of aensationsi that may be called i|j 
different. 

The sensations that are indiOfarent, are far from h 
ing useless. They serve as signs to distinguish thinp 
tbal difi^r ; and the information we have concerning 
things external, comes by their means. Thus, if a man 
had no ear to receive pleasure from the harmony or 
melody of sonods, fae would still find the sense of hear- 
ing of great utility. Though sounds gave him neither 
pleasure nor pain of themselves, they would give hiin 
iDDDh useful information ; and the lil>c may be said of 

B sensations wo have by all the other senses. 
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Ab to the MBiBtiMiB and feelingi that an pgnedAe 
or dingreeoidoy they dillbr mnehf Hot only fa dogwib 
bnt in kiod nod io dignity. Some belong to tiio nnfannl 
part of onr nntnie^ nnd are oommon to ne irith thn 
bmtes : olhen belong to the rational and moml pnrC 
Hie flnt are more properly ealled amfationt. the InaC 
/eeltf^a. The Freneh word Mnttnwnt is eonnnon to 
both. 

The intention of nature in them is for the moit pnK 
obrioniy and well deserfing our notion. It hni been 
beautifully illustrated fay a very elegant Fkeneh wfilHk 
in his Theorie des sentimens agreaUes. 

The Author of nature^ in the distribution of ngraei* 
He nnd painful feelings, has wisely and benetnlenti^ 
eensalted the good of the human speeies, andhas efon 
shown usy by tlie same means, what tenor of eandnet 
we ought to hold. For, Jlrat, The painfol sensations 
of the animal kind arc admonitions to avoid what would 
hurt us ; and the agreeable sensations of this Und, ia- 
Tite us to those aetions that are necessary to the pr e^ 
cnration of the indiyidualy or of the kind. JSdlyy H)f 
the same means nature invites us to moderate boHI^ 
exereisOf and admonishes us to avoid idleness and in* 
aetirity on the one hand* and excessire labour and fi* 
tigue on the other. Sdly, The moderate exereise nP 
all our rational powers gives pleasure. 4thly, E mt'^ 
speoies of beauty is beheld with pleasure, and 9mtf 
species of deformity with disgust ; and we shall And ali 
that we call beautiful, to be something estimable or 
useful in itself, or a sign of something that is estimabk 
or useful. Stbly, The bencTolent affections are all an» 
companied with an agreeable feeling, the raaloToknl 
with the eontrary. And, Othfy, Hie highest, the ■» 
blest, nnd most durable pleasure, is that of doing well, 
and noting the part that beoomes us ; and the most 
bitter and painful sentiment^ the nqgnish nnd remorse 
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Ity ooHscicDoe. These observations, wil 
garil to tlie eeonuiiij' of nature in the tlistribultgn of., 
our paioful aail agreeable sensations and feelings, are 
iUustrateil by tlic author last mentioned, so dcgatilly 
and judiuious);, tbnt I aliall nut atlompl lo sajr any: 
thing upon them after liim. 

1 shall conclude this cbftpter bj' observingi liial aSi 
(he confounding our sensations with that |icrception ol!| I 
CKtomai objects, wbicb is constanll; oonjoiDed witk.'' 
Ibem, buB been the occasion of must of the errors and*a 
false tli«orJes of philusopbers with regard to the scd-i J 
ses I so the distinguishing thcac opet-alions seems t»l f 
Du; to be llie kity that leads to a right underilandln^ ' 
of both. 

Senialioo, taken by itself, implies neither tlw eon- 
ecption nor belief of Mty cxtertinl object. It su| 
a sentient being, and a certain manner in which lha| 
being is aflcctcd ; but it supposes no more. Perce|^ 
tion implies an iuimediatc conviction and belief i 
BomelbiDgcsteninl; soatetbingdilfcrcnt both from the 
mind that perceives, and from tlie act of pci-ccptJoii. 
Things so diScivnl in iheir nature ought to he dis 
guiskcd ; hut b; our conslitulion they are always u 
cd. Every different perception is conjoined with ( 
bensatioD that is proper to it. The one is the sign, the 
other the thing ^igoiQcd. They coalesce in our im- 
agination. They arc signilied by one name, and are 
Qonsidercd as one simple o|ioratioD. The purposes of 
life do not require tbom to be distinguished. 

It is the philosopher alone who has occasion to dit- 
linguisb them, when he would analyze the opemtioa 
compounded of tbein. But he has no suspicion that 
there U any composition in it ; and to discover Ibis re- 
quires a degree of reflection which bu been too little 
practised even by philosopher!!. 
>ai.. IT. 3^ 
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la the old pfailotophy, senrntion and pereeptioD 
perrcedy eonfonnded. The aeniible speeies eomiig 
ftom the olject, and impressed upon the mind, hum the 
whole; and you might eall It sensation or pereeptioa ae^ 
yon pleased. 

Des Cailes and LoekOf attending more to the opera- 
tions of their own mindsi say, that the sensadoai by 
whieh we have notiee of seeondary qualities* have no 
resemblance to any thing that perrains to body ; bat 
they did not see that this might with equal justice be 
applied to the primary qualities. Mr. Loeke mafai- 
tains, that the sensations we have from primary qoal- 
ities are resemblances of those qualities. This shoivi 
how grossly the most ingenious men may err with re* 
' gard to the operations of their minds. It must indeed 
be acknowledged, that it is much easier to hare a dis- 
tinct notion of the sensations that belong to secondar}-, 
than of tliose that belong to the primary qualities. 
The reason of this will appear in the next chapter. 

But had Mr. Locke attended with sufficient accuracy 
to the sensations which he was every day and eTei7 
hour receiving from primary qualities^ he would haft 
seen> that they can as little rcbcmblc any qualify of an 
inanimated being, as pain can resemble acubcora cirele. 

"What had esca[>ed this ingenious philos»o|iher ww 
clearly discerned by bishop Berkeley. He had a JusI 
' notion of sensations, and saw that it was imposilhle 
that any thing in an insentient being could rcMmUe j 
them ; a thing so evident in itself* that it seems won- 
derful that it should have been so long unknown. 

But let us attend to the consequence of this diseov- 
C17. Philosophers, as well as the vulgar, had beeo 
accost onied to comprehend both sensation and pereep- 
tioa under one name, and to ooniider them as one nn- 
compounded o|ieration. Philosophers, even more than 
the vulgar, gave the name of sensation to the whole 
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operation of the senses; and all the notions wo have of 
material things were called ideas of sensation. This 
led bishop Berkeley to take one' ingredient of a com- 
plex operation for the whole ; and having clearly dis- 
covered the nature of sensation f taking it for grantedy 
that all that the senses present to the mind is lensa- 
tion^ which can have no resemblance to any thing ma- 
terial) he concluded that there is no material world. 

If the senses furnished us with no materials of 
thought but sensations^ his conclusion must be just ; 
for no sensation can give us the conception of material 
things* far less any argument to prove their existence. 
But i£it is true that by our senses we have not only a 
Tariety of sensations^ but likewise a conceptiony and 
an immediate natural conviction of external objects, he 
reasons from a false supposition^ and his arguments fUl 
to the ground. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

OF THE OBJECTS OF FEBCEPTIO.V ; AND FIRST^ OF PHI- 
MART AND SEC05DARY q,VALITLE8. 

The objects of perception arc (he various qualities 
of bodies. Intending to treat of these on\y in general, 
and chiefly ^itli a view to exphiin (he notions which 
our senses give us of tlipni, I begin wi(h the distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities. Tliese wero 
distinguished very early. The Peripatetic system eoD- 
foundcd them, and left no diflTcrence. The distinction 
was again revived by Des Cartes and Locke^ and a sec- 
ond time abolished by Berkeley and Hume. If the 
real founda(ion of this distinction can be pointed out, it 
\\\\\ enable iis to account for (he various revolu(ions in 
the sen(imen(s of philosophers concerning i(. 

Everyone knows that extension, diviHihUity, figure, 
motion, solidity, hanlness, sofiness, and nui(li(y, were 
by Mr. liOcke called primanj tjualities of body : and that 
sound, colour, (aste, smell, and heat or cold, were call- 
ed secondary quaUtks. Is there a just foumladon for 
this distinction? is there any thin::; eoninion to (he pri- 
mary which belongs not to the seeondar} : And what 
is it : 

I answer, that then* appears (o me (o be a real fooD- 
dation tor (hr distinction; and it is this: that our 
senses give ns a dii*ect and adistinet notion ofthe prima- 
ly qualities, and inform ns what (hey are in themselves : 
but ofthe secondary qualities, our senses gi\e us only 
u relative and obscure notio . The\ inform us only, 
(hat (hey are qualities that effect us in a certain man- 
ner» that is, produce in us a certain sensation ; but as 
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B vbmt Ihcf are in themselves, our seoscs leave us in 
the (fairk. 

Every mau capnhle of reflectioa may easily laiMfy 

liinself, lliat lie lias a perfectly elcar aiid ilisliiict no- 
ofextensioPt diviiiibUityifigiirGi and molion. I'be 
ittily of a bod; means no more, bat that it excludes 
ler iNMliosfroin occupying tlie same place at the same 
time. Hardness, soAness, and fluidity, ai-ediQ*erent do* 
grees of cobesion io the parts of a body. It is Uuid, 
vUei it bas no Bcnsible cohesion ; soft when tbc cohe- 
sion is weak; and hard when it is strong. Of the cause 
of this colieaion we are ignorant, but the Ihtog itself 
we understand perfectly, being immediately informed 
of it by the sense of touch. It is evident, therefore, 
that of the primary cfualilies we have a clear and dis- 
tinot notion ; we know what they are, though wc may 
be ignorant of their eausoH. 

1 observed further, that the notion wc have of pri- 
mary qualities is direct, and not relative on'y- A rela- 
tive notion of a thing, is, strictly speaking, --o notion of 
the thing at all> but only of some relaliun wbioh it boars 
to something else. 

Thus gravity sometimes signifies the tendency •€ 
tiodiei toward the earth; sometimes it signiScs the 
cause of that leDdcney. When it means Iho first, I 
have a direct and distinct notion of gravity i I see It* 
and feci it, and know perfectly what it is ; but this teit- 
dcney must have a cause : we give the same name to 
the eanse ; and that cause lias been an object of thoagbt 
ud of apeculatian. Now what Dotion have »e of thia 
eanse when we think and reason about it 1 It is erideat. 
we (hink of it as an unknown cause, <^ a known pQeut. 
Tbts is a relative notiOR, and it mast be obsenfe, bo- 
eauK it gives iis no eoneeption of what the thing is, 
bnt of what relation it bears to sometbing else. Every 
relation which a thing unknown bears to something 
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that 18 knovDy maj give a relative notion of it ; and 
there are manj olyects of thought, and of discoursey of 
ivhioh our faculties can give no better than a relative 
notion. 

Having premised these things to explain what is 
meant by a relative notion, it is evident, that our notion 
of priinarj qualities is not of this kind ; wc know what 
they arcf and not barely what i*elation they bear to 
something else. 

Ii is otherwise with secondary qualities. If you ask 
me, what is that quality or modification in a rose whieh 
I call its smell, I am at a loss to answer directly. Up- 
on reflection I find, that I have a distinct notion of the 
sensation which it produces in my mind. But there 
can be nothing like to this sensation in the rose, be* 
cause it is insentient. The quality in the rose is some- 
thing which oceabiuus the aeiisatiun in me; but what 
that somethiDg is, I know not. My senses give me no 
information upon this point. The only notion there- 
fore my senses give is this, that smell in the rose 
is an unknown quality or modification, which is the 
cause or occasion of a sensation which I know well. 
The relation which this unknown quality bears to the 
sensation with which nature has connected it, is all I 
leam from the sense of smelling: but this is evidentlj 
a relative notion. The same reasoning will apply to 
every bccoodary quality. 

Thus 1 think it appears, that there is a real founda- 
tion for the distinction of primary from secondary 
qualities; and that they arc dibtiuguishe^l by this, that 
of tlie primary we have by our senses a direct and dis* 
tinet notion ; but of the secomlary onlj a relative no- 
tion, which must, because it is only relative, be obscure; 
they are conceived only as the unknown causes or occa- 
sions of certain sensations with which we are well ac- 
quainted. 
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Tlie accouDt I bavo given or (his OUUnclion is found- 
ed u|H>ii no hypolliesu. Wlielhrr our notions of pri- 
tDar; qualities are direct ani) diatinct, ibose of (ho sec- 
ondary relative ami obscurci is a matter of facti of 
Vhicii every man may have certain knowledge hy alien- 
ive reflection upon (hem. To (his reHeelion I appeal) 
as tlie proper (est of what has been advanced, and pro- 
oeed to make some reHections on this subject. 

ist/rbcprimary Qualities are neither sensations, not' 
are (hoy resemblances of &ensa(ioDs. This appears to 
mc self-evident. I have a clear and distinct notion of 
each of the primary qualities. 1 have a clear and dis- 
tinct notion of sensation. I can compare tbe one with 
the other ; and when 1 do so, I am not able to disoern 
a resembling feature. Scniatian is the act, or the feel- 
ing. I dispute not which, of a sentient being. Figure, 
diviiiibililyi solidity, arc neither acts nor feelings. Sen- 
sation supposes a sentient being as its subject ; for a 
sensation (hat is not felt by some sentient being, is an 
absurdity. Figui-e and divisibility suppose a sulyeel 
that is figured and diviuible, but not a subject that i^ 
sentient. 

2dly, We have no reason to think, that the sensations 
by wlu'eb wc have nolice of secondary qualities resem- 
ble any quality of body. The absurdity of this notion 
has been clearly shown by Dcs Carles, Locko, and 
niaoy modern philosophers. It was a tenet of the an- 
cient philosophy, and is still by many imputed to the 
vulgar, hut only as a vulgar error. It is too evident to 
need proof, (bat tbe vibrations of a sounding body do 
not resemble (he sensation of sound, nor the effiuvta of 
an odorous body the sensation of smell. 

3d]y, The distinctness of our notions ofprimary quali- 
ties prevents all questions and disputes aluut (heir na- 
ture. There are no diETerent opinions about (he nature 
of cstonsion, figure, or moUoo, or the nature of any 
imary quality. Their nature is manifest to oir 
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senses, and cannot be unknown to any man, or mistak- 
en by bhn* tliough their causes may admit of dispute. 

The primary qualities ara the object of the mathe- 
matical sciences ; and the distinctness of our notions of 
them enables us to reason demonstratively about them 
to a great extent. Their various modifications arc 
precist^ly defined in the imagination, and thereby capa- 
ble of being compared, and their relations determined 
with precision and certainty. 

It is not so with secondary qualities. Their nature 
not lieing manifest to the sense, may be a subject of 
dispute. Our feeling informs us that the fire is hot ; 
but it does not inform us what that heat of the fire is. 
But does it not appear a contradiction, to say we know 
that the fire is hot, but we know not what that heat is ? 
I answer* there is the same appearance of contradiction 
in many things, that must be granted. We know that 
wine has an inebriating quality ; but we know not what 
that quality is. It is true, indeed, that if we had not 
some notion of what is meant by the heal of fire, and 
by an inebriating quality, we could affirm nothing of 
either with understanding. We have a notion of both ; 
but it is only a relative notion. We know that they 
are the causes of certain known etTects. 

4thly, The nature of secondary qualities is a proper 
subject of philosophical disquisition; and in this, phi- 
losophy has made some progress. It has been diseoTer- 
ed, that the sensation of smell is occasioned by the ef- 
fluvia of bodies ; that of sound by their vibration. The 
disposition of bodies to reflect a particular kind of light 
occasions the sensation of colour. Very curious dis- 
coveries have been made of the nature of heat, and ao 
ample lield of discovery in these subjects remains. 

5thly, We may see why the sensations belonging to 
secondary qualities arc an object of our attentioDi 
while those which belong to the primary are not. 
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The first are not only signs of the objeet perceived, 
but they bear a capital part in the notion live form of it. 
We conceive it onl; as that ivhich occasions such a sensa- 
tioUf and therefore cannot reflect upon it without think- 
ing of the sensation which it occasions. We have no 
other mark whereby to distinguish it. The thought 
of a secondary quality* thereforcy always carries us 
back to tlie sensation which it produces. We give the 
same name to both^ and are apt to confound them, to- 
gether. 

But having a clear and distinct conception of pri- 
mary qualities^ we have no need when we think of them 
to recal their sensations. When a primary quality is 
perceived, the sensation immediately leads our thought 
to the quality signified by it« and is itself forgotten. We 
have no occasion afterward to reflect upon it ; and so 
we come to be as little acquainted with it, as if we had 
never felt it. This is the case with the sensations of 
all primary qualities, when they are not so painful or 
pleasant as to draw our attention. 

When a man moves his hand rudely against a point- 
ed hard body, he feels pain, and may easily be persuad- 
ed that this pain is a sensation, and that there is noth- 
ing resembling it in the hard body ; at the same time 
lie perceives the body to be hard and pointed, and he 
knows that these qualities belong to the body only. 
In this case, it is easy lo distinguish what he feels from 
vrbat he perceives. 

Let him again touch the pointed body gently, so as 
to give him no pain ; and now you can hardly persuade 
him that he feels any thing but the figure and hard- 
ness of the body ; so difiicult it is to attend to the sen- 
sations belonging to primary qualities, when they are 
neither pleasant nor painful. They carry the thought 
to the external object, and immediately disappear and 

vox. II. 95 
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are forgoltcii. \aliirc iiilcndcd tlioin only a§ signs; 
and when Uioy have served that purpose they vanish. 

"We are now lo consider the opinions both of the vul- 
gaff and of philosophers npon fhis subject. As to (he* 
formery it is not to be expected that they shoald make 
distinctions which have no connection with the com- 
mon affairs oflife ; they do not therefore distingaish the 
primary from the secondary tjualitiei, but speak uf 
both as being equally qualities of the external object. 
Of the primary qualities they have a dintinet notion, as 
they are immediately and distinctly perceived by the 
senses ; of the secondary, their notions, as I apprehend^ 
are confused and indistinct, rather than erroneous. 
A secondary quality is the unknown cause or occasion 
of a well known effect ; and the same name is common 
to the cause and the effect. Now, to distinguish clear- 
ly the different ingredients of a complex notion, and* 
at the same time, the different inranings of an ambigu- 
ous woitl, is the work uf a philosopher; and u not to 
be expected of the vulgar, when their occasions do not 
require it. 

I grant, tlierefure, iliat (lie notion \\)ru'h the vulgar 
have ofsocondaiy qualities, i> iiidisf iiict and inaccurate. 
i>ut there seems (o In* u i-ontradicfion between the Tol* 
.:;ar and the pliilusoplier upon thi^ stilijret, and each 
charges tlic other with a gross ahMurdiiy. The val- 
var >'A}\ (*iat fire is hot, and snow cold, and sugar 
*\\eet : and that to deny this is a gross ah^urdity, and 
contradicts the testimony of our senses. The pbiloss- 
piier hay^, that heat, and cold, and sweelnciss, are noth- 
ing but ^ensations in our niin<ls; and it is absurd !• 
eonerive. that these sensations are in the iirCf or in 
the snow, or in the sugar. 

I hclirve (lii> (toiifradietion bftween the vulgar and 
the phih>s(ipher is more apparent than real; and that 
it is owing to an abuse of language on the pari of the 
philosopher, and to indistinct notions on the part of th»- 
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vulgar. The philosopher says, there is no heat in the 
fire, meaning, that the fire has not the sensation of 
heat. His meaning is just ; and the vulgar will agree 
ivith him, as soon as they understand his meaning; but 
his language is improper; for there is really a quality 
in the fire, of which the proper name is heat ; and the 
name of heat is given to this quality, both by philoso- 
phers and by the vulgar, much more frequently than to 
the sensation of heat. This speech of the philosopher, 
therefore, is meant by him in one sense ; it is taken 
by the vulgar in another sense. In the sense in which 
they take it, it is indeed absurd, and so they hold it fo 
be. In the sense in which he means if, it is true ; and 
the vulgar, as soon as they are made to understand that 
sense, will acknowledge it to be true. They know as 
well as the philosopher, that the fire does not feel heat ; 
and this is all that he means by saying there is no heat 
in the fire. 

In the opinions of philosophers about primary and 
secondary qualities, there have been, as was before ob- 
served, several revolutions. They were distinguished 
long before the days of Aristotle, by the sect called 
Atomists; among whom Demoeritus made a capital 
figure. In those times, the name ot quality was appli-^ 
ed only to those we call secondary qualities; the pri- 
mary being considered as essential to matter, were not 
called qualities. That the atoms, which they held to 
be the first principles of things, were extended, solid, 
figured, and moveable* there was no doubt ; but the 
question was, whether they had smell, taste and col- 
our? or, as it was commonly expressed, whether they 
had qualities? The Atomists maintained, that they 
had not ; that the qualities were not in bodies, but were 
something resulting from the operation of bodies upon 
our senses. 

It would seem, that when men began to sj>eculate 
upon this subjeoti the primary qualities appeared so 
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dear and manifest* thai (hey could cntertaio no doubt 
of their existence wherever matter existed ; but the 
tecondary so obscure, (hat thev were at a loss where to 
place them. Tliey used this comparison ; as firct wbieh 
is neither in the flint nor in the steel, is produced hj 
their collision, so those quali(ies9 though not in bodies, 
are pro<luced by their impnlse upon our senses. 

This doctrine was opposed by Aristotle. He believ- 
ed taste and colour to be substantial forms of bodiett 
and (hat (heir species, as well as those of figure mad 
mo(ion. arc received by (he senses. 

In believing, that what we commonly eall taste and 
colour is something really inherent in body, and does 
not depend u|Hin its lieing tasted and seen* he followed 
nature. But, in believing that onr sensations of taate 
and colour are the formH or species of those qualities 
received b\ the senses, he followed his own theory^ 
which was an ab^^urd fiction. Des Cartes not only 
showed the absurdity of sensible species received by the 
Bcnsesi, but gave a more just and more ioteUi^ble re- 
count of secondary qualilios than had been given before. 
Mr. Locke followed him. and lN>s(o>»e(l much pains up- 
on this subject. He was the first, I (bink. that gave 
them the name of secondary qualitieH. which has been 
very generally adopted. lie distinguished the sensa* 
tion from the quality in the body, which is the cause or 
occasion of that sensation, and showed that there nei- 
ther is nor can be any similitude between them. 

By this account, the senses are acquitted of putting 
any fallacy upon us ; the sensation is real, and no Ikl* 
laey ; the quality in the body, which is the cause er 
occasion of this sensation, is likewise real, though the 
nature of it is not manifest to our senses. If we im- 
pose upon ourselves, by confounding the sensation Willi 
the quality that occasions it, this is owing to rash judg- 
ment, or weak understanding, but not to any false tes- 
timonv of our senses. 
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i 1'hii aonoTint of srcontlar}' qimlities 1 take (o l>e Tcry 
just ; and. if Mr. Lot^ke tiad slopped bnrp, lie uoolil 
have Irn llie matrpr \ery clear- But be Ihonglil it 
necessary (o inirudiice (he (lit'ory of ideas, la L-x[)lam 
dhlinction lH.-ltte«n primary uiid aeeondary quali> 
la. and by that ineanBi as 1 iliink, pei^excd and dark- 



When pliiloaopliers apeak about idi^a, we are often 
at alo»8 to know what ibey meau by them, anil may be 

It to suspect tbat tbey are niere iictianB. tbat bave no 

istcnce. Tbey bave told us, thai bv the ideat which 
bave imoicdialely from our senses, (hoy mean our 
h(ioa«. These, indeed, are real tbiogs, and not 
fietions. We may. by accurate attention to them. 
know perfectly iheir nature ; and if philosophers nonid 
Iceep by this meaning of the nord idea, nhon applied 
to the objects of sense, Ihcy would at least be more 
intelligible. Let as bear now how Mr. Locke explains the 
nature of those ideas, when applied to primary and 
secondary (jualities. Book '2. chap. S. sect. 7. fOth edi- 
tion. "To discover tlie nature of our ideas the bet- 
ter, and to discourse of ibem inielligibly. it will be coa- 
Teoicnt to distinguish ihena, as they are ideas, or per- 
ceptions in oiir minds, and as tbey are modificaliona of 
matter in the bodies that cause such perceptions in us, 
that so we may out thiok, as perhaps usually is done, 
that iliey are eiacilv the images and resemblances of 
something inherent in the subject; most of those of 
sensation being, in the mind, no more the likeness of 
something existing without us, than the names that 
gland for them are the likeuess of our ideas, which yet* 
upon hearing, tbey are apt to excite in us." 

This way of di«li»guishing a thing. 1st, as what it is ; 
and idly, as what it is not, is, 1 apprehend, a very ex- 
traordinary way of ^scoveringils nature; aodifideu 
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ia our minds, and at the same 
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time (he modifications of matter in the bodies that 
eanse such perceptions in us, it will be no easy matter to 
discourse of them inielligibly. 

The discovery of the nature of ideas is carried oa 
in the next section, in a manner no less extraordinary. 

** Whatsoever the nnnd perceives in itselfy or is the 
immediate object of perception^ thought, or understand- 
ing, tlint I call idea ; and the power to produce any 
idea in our mind, I call quality of the subject wherein 
that power is. Thus, a snowball having the power to 
produce in us the ideas of white, cold, and round, the 
powers to produce those ideas in us, as they are in the 
snowlmll, I call Quaiif ifs ; and as they are sensations, 
or perceptions in our understandings, I call them ideas; 
which ideas, if I speak of them sometimes as in the 
things themselves, I would be understood to mean 
those qualities in the objects which produce them in 
us.'' 

These are the distinctions which Mr. Locke tliougbt 
convenient, in order to discover the nature of our ideas 
of the qualities of matter the better, and to discourse 
of them intelligibly. I believe it will be difficult to 
find two other parap^raplis in the Essay so unintelligi- 
ble. Whether this is to be imputed to the intractable 
nature of ideas, or to an oseitancy of the author, with 
wliirh he is very rarely chargeable, I leave the reader 
to Judge. There are, indeed, several other passages 
in the same chapter, in which a like obscurity appears; 
but I do not choose to dwell upon them. The coneln- 
sion drawn hv him from the whole* is^ that prinary 
and secondary qualities art* distinguished hy this, that 
the ideas of the former are lesemfJances or copies of 
them ; but ilic ideas of the other are not resemblaneei 
of them. Upon this doctrine, I beg leave to make two 
observations. 
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First, Taking it for granted, that, by the ideas of pri- 
mary and seooodary qualities, he meaos the sensations 
they excite in us; I observe, that it appbars strange, 
that a sensation should be the idea of a quality in body, 
to which it is acknowledged to bear no resemblance. 
If the sensation of sound be the idea of that vibratioii 
of the sounding body which occasions it, a surfeit may, 
for the same reason, be the idea of a feast. 

A second observation is, that when Mr. Locke af- 
firms, that the ideas of primary qualities, that is, the 
sensations they raise in us, are resemblances of those 
qualities, he ^eems neither to have given due attention 
to those sensations, nor to the nature of sensation in 
general. 

Let a man pi*ess his hand against a hard body, and 
let him attend to the sensation he feels, excluding from 
his thought every thing external, even the body that is 
the cause of his feeling. This abstraction indeed is 
diflScult, and seems to have been little, if at all, prac- 
tised : but it is not impossible, and it is evidently the 
only way to understand the nature of the sensation. 
A due attention to this sensation will satisfy him, that 
it is no more like hardness in a body, than the sensa- 
tion of seund is like vibration in the sounding body. 

I know of no ideas but my conceptions ; and my idea 
of hardness in a body, is the conception of such a cohe- 
sion of its parts as requires great force to displace (hem. 
I have both the conception and belief of this quality in 
the body, at the same time that I have the sensation of 
pain, by pressing my hand against it. The sensation 
and perception are closely conjoined by my constitu- 
tion ^ but I am sure they have no similitude : I know 
no reason why the one should be called the idea of the 
other, which does not lead us to call every natural 
efiect the idea of its cause. 

Neither did Mr. Locke give due attention to the na- 
ture of sensation in general, when he aflSrmed, that the 
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ideas of primary qualities, that is, the seDsatioDs ex- 
cited by them* are resemblances of those qualities. 

That there can be nothing like sensation in an in- 
sentient beingf or like thought in an unthinking beingt 
is self-evident, and has been shOivn. to the conTictioD 
of all men that think, by bishop Berkeley; yet this 
was unknown to Mr. Locke. It is an humbling con- 
sideration, that, in sulyects of this kind, self-evident 
truths may be hid from the eyes of the most ingenious 
men. But we have, withal, this consolation, that wbea 
once discovered, they shine by theivown light; and 
that light can no more be put out. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Locke, in making secondaiy 
qualities to be powers in bodies to excite certain sen* 
sations in us, has given a just and distinct analysis of 
what our senses discover concerning them ; bot» io ap- 
plying the theory of ideas to them, and to the primary 
qualities, he has been led to say things that darken the 
subject, and that will not bear examioatioo. 

Bishop Berkeley, having adopted the sentiments 
common to philosophers, concerning the ideas we have 
by our senses, to wit, that they are all sensations, saw 
more clearly the necessary consequence of this doe- 
trjDc; which is, (hut there is no material world; no 
qualit'ies primary or secondary ; and, consequently, no 
foundation for any distincfion between them. He ex- 
posed the absurdity of a resemblance between our sen- 
sations and any quality, primary or secondary, of a 
substance that is supposed to be insentient. Indeed 
if it is granted that the senses have no other ol 
but to furnish us with sensations, it will be found u 
possible to make any distinction between primary aad 
secondary qualities, or even to maintain the existeaoe 
of a material world. 

From the account I have given of the various revo- 
lutions in the opinions of philosophers about primary 
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ft leeondary <]natilie8t I think it appeart, that all the 
irkni'sn and intricac; (hat thinkiDg men have fuiiad 
I this sabjcol. and the errors Ihej' have fallen lalo, ' 
■Te been owing to the difficulty of digtini^iBhing 
irly sensation Trow perception ; what wo Ted {ram 
nt we parceive. 
^ Tile external aenscB hare a double province ; to 
make us feel, and la make us perceive. They furnish 
us with a variety of sensations, some pleasant) others 

Iiinful, and others indifferent; at the same lime they 
Ve us a eoneeption, and an invincible belief of the 
jslenoe of external of^ecfs. This conception of ex- 
Foal objects is (he work of nature. The belief of 
cir existenoe. which our senses give, is Ihe work of 
iture; so likewise is the sensation that accompanies 
II. Iliis oonceplion and belief which nature pro- 
duces by means of the senses, we call ■peneplion. 
The feeling which goes along with the pereeption* 
we call sensation. The perception and ita corres- 
ponding sensation are produced at Ihe same time. 
In our experience we never find them diajoiued. Hence 
we are led to consider them as one thing, to give them 
one name, and to confound their different attributes. 
It becomes very difficult lo separate them in thought, 
to attend to each by itself, and to attribute nothing to 
it which belongs lo (he other. 

To do this requires a degree of attention to what 
passes in our own minds, and a (almt of distinguishing 
(hingi that differ, which is not to bo expected in (ho 
vulgar, aod is even rarely found in philosophers; »o 
that the progress made in a Just analysis of the opera- 
tions of our senses has been very slow. The hyputhe- 
_fiia of ideas, so generally adopted, has. as I apprehend, 
greatly retarded this progress ; and vc might hope 
for a quicker advanoe, if philosophers could so fai' 
, VOL. tl. 36 
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hamble themtdvei as to believe, that in every Imneh 
of the philosophy of mUare* the produetions of hnnuui 
fane; and eonjeeture nrlll be found to be dross ; and 
that the only pare metal that will endure the test, is 
what is diseorered hy patient obserrationf and ehaste 
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OF OTHER OBJECTS OF FEBCEPTIO!?. 

iBsniEs primary and teoondary qualities of bodies, 
uere arc maii^ oilier imiiieiliitte objects of perception, i 
Willioiit pretending to a tomitletc enunieralioD. I think^ 
Ihejr tnostl}' fall uoder one or iiLlier of (lie followinif 1 
classes, iat, Certain states or conditions of our ow 
bodies. 2dly, Meclianica! powers or fun-es. Srlly^l 
Cliymical powers. -Vthl;, Medical powers or virtiHtitJ 
5lhl;, Vegetable and animal powers. 

That we psrceive certain disorders in our awn bodies ^ 
by meaos of uneasy sensations, wliicb nature bus coii>.j 
joined witb them, will not be disputed. Of lliis k 
are loothaohe. headache, gout, and ever; distctnpetff 
and hurt which we tcel. The notions which our 
f^ves orthe<»e, have a strung analogy to our notions g 
seooodary qualities. Both are eiioilaily compoundt 
and may be similarly resolved, and lliey give light ti 
each other. 

la (he toothache, for instance, there is, lirat, a pain- 
ful fettling ; and, secondly, a conception and belief of 
tome disorder io (he tooth, which is believed to be the 
eause of the uneasy feeling. The first of these is a 
sensation, (he second is perception; for It includes a 
•onceptionand belief of an external objcc(. Buttbese 
two things, tbougfa of difitrent na(urrs, are so constant' 
ly coujoioed in our experiooee. and in our imaginadon, 
that we consider ibem as one. Wc give (lie same 
name to bo(b ; for tbe toothache is the proper name of 
the {nin we feel ; and it is the proper name of the dia< 
order in tbe tciotb which causes that pain. If it sbould 
be made a ^aestiont whether tb« tootluwhe be in Uw 
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mind that Tcels it, or in the tooth that is aflfeeted! 
much might be said on both sides, while it is not ob- 
served that the word has two meaning^. But a little 
reflection sadsGes US| that the pain is in the mind* and 
the disorder in the tooth. If some philosopher sbovld 
pretend to have made a disco ver^t that the toothaehe, 
the gouty the hcadaiohey are only sensations in the mindy 
and that it is a vulgar error to eoneeive that tiiey mr^ 
distempers of the body, he might defend his system iii 
the same manner as those, who affirm that there it m 
sound nor colour nor taste in bodies, defend that para* 
dox. But both these systems, lilie most paradoxes^ 
will be fouml to be only an abuse of words. 

We say that vrefeel the toothache, not that we per- 
oeive it. On the other hand* we say that we fi cr e ei og 
the colour 6f a body, not that we feel it. Can any rea- 
son be given for this diflerence of phraseology ? In an- 
swer to this question, I apprehend, that both when wo 
feel the toothache, and when we see a colonred body^ 
there is sensation and perception conjoined. But, in the 
toothaebet the sensation being very painful, engrosses 
the attention ; and theroibre wc spoak of it, as if it 
were felt only* and not perceived : whereas. In seeing a 
coloured body, the sensation is inrlifl[t>rent, and draws 
DO attention. The quality in the body, which we call 
its colour, is the only object of attention ; and there* 
fore we speak of it, as if it were perceived, and not MU 
TJiough all philosophers agree that in seeing oolovr 
there is sensation, it is not easy to persuade the vo%ar^ 
that, in seeing a coloured body, when the light ii 
too strong, nor the eye inflamed, they have any 
tion or feeling at all. 

There are some sensations, which, though they 
very often felt, are never attended to, nor reflected opon. 
AVe have no conception of tliem ; and therefore, in Ian* 
guage, there is neither any name for them, nor a^y 
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kibro) of speech thnl suppuscs Iliejr exislt-nee. Sucli aro 
Lthe scnsatioaBufct)loufari<loi'allpri(iiHr}'i|ualilicB; and 
ktberclurc (hose cjualiiies arc said lo be pcrnrived. but 
jivt to be felt. Tastu and smeLJ, and lie»( and cvid, bare 
Laeuiations IbalareofteD agreeable or dtaagrceuMe, in 
Liuob a degit-e as to draw our attention ; anil Ibcy are 
Laometime-i said lo be felt, and suinetirneB (o be perceiv- 
ed. When dUordcra of tbc body occasion very acute 
paio, tbc uneasy sensation engrosncs the attention, and 
^^_,Uiey are said to bo felt, not to be perceived. 
^^^ 'i'bere h another qucsfion relqling lo phraseology, 
^^Ktrhich this aul^cct suggests. A man says, he feels 
^^Kpain in such a partieulaf pari of his body; in his toe, 
^^Kfer insiance. Now. reason assures its, that pain being 
^^^Lb iCDsation. can only be in tbc sentient being, as its 
^^Ksubjecl, that is, in the mind. And though philosophers 
^^^Uavo disputetl mueh about the place of the mind, yet 
^^Bnone of them ever placed it in the toe. What shall we 
say then in this case S do our senses really deceive ns, 
and make us believe a thing which our reason deter- 
mines to be iinpos)>ibIe ? 1 answer, ls(, that when a 
a says, be has pain in bis toe, he is perfectly tindcr- 
dlnod, both by himselfj and those mIio bteaf him. This 
_ 8 all that he intends. He really feels what he and all 
men call a pain in the toe ; and there is no deception 
in the matter. Whether therefoi-e there be any im- 
propriety in the phrase or not, is of no conset|ueoce in 
oommon life. It answers all the ends of speech, both 
to the speaker and the hearers. 

Bin all languages, there are phrases which have a dis- 
tinct meaning; while, at the same time, there nay be 
lomethiug in ibe structure of them that disagrees with 
the analogy of grammar, or with the principles ofphi- 
ioaophy. And the reason is, because language ia not 
. made either by grammarians or philosophers. Thus 
^we speak of feeling pain, as if pain was something dis- 
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tinct from the leeiiug of it. We speak of a pain eoiii« 
log andgoingf and removing from one plaee to another. 
8uoh phrases are meant by those who use them in a 
sense that is neither obsoure nor false. But the phi* 
losopher puf s them into his alembie, reduces I hem to 
their first principles, draws out of them a sense that 
was nerer meant » and so imagines that he has diseofcr* 
ed an error of the vulgar. 

1 observe, Sdly. that when we consider the sensation 
of pain by itself, without any respect to its cause, we 
cannot say with propriety, that the toe is eitlier tlie 
plaee, or tlie subject of it. But it ought to be remember- 
ed, that when we speak of pain in the toe, the sensation 
is combined in our thought, with the cause of it, which 
really is to tlie toe. The cause and the effect are oombin* 
ed in one complex notion, and the same name serves (or 
both. It is the business of the philosopher to analyse 
this complex notion, and to give different names to itt 
diflfbrent ingredients. He gives the name of pain 
to the sensation only, and the name of disorder to the 
unknown cause of it. Then it is evident that the disorder 
only is in the toe, and that it would be an error to think 
that the pain is in it. But wc ought not to ascribe 
this error to the vulgar, who never made the distinct ioo, 
and who under the name of pain comprehend both the 
sensation and its cause. 

Cases sometimes happen , which give occasion even te 
the vulgar to distinguish tho painful sensation from the 
disorder which is the cause of it. A man who has bad 
his leg cut off, many years after feels paiuinatoeof 
that leg. The toe has now no existence ; and he pe^ 
ceives easily, that the toe can neither be the place, 
the subject of the pain which he feels ; yet it is the 
feeling he used to have from a hurt in the toe ; aid if 
he did not luiow that bis leg was cut off^ it would give 
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■him Ihe wme immediate cuDvicUon oriomo hurl oi- di»- 
^ order io die loe. 

The same phenomenon may lead the philosopher in 

I all «a§es. to tlistinguiah Bensation /rom perception. We 

FiKy, (hat the man had a deceitful reeling, when he felt a 

n bis toe aOer the leg was out ofi*; and we have a 

^true meaning in saying so. But. if we will speak aeeu- 

rately. our sensalions oannol bedcoeilfut ; they miul l»e 

what we feel them to he> and can be nothing olbc. 

I Where then lies the deceit ? I answer, it lies out in ibe 

tnsation. which is real, but in tlie seeming percopiioo 

e hadof adisordpr in his toe. This perception, which 

Iture bad conjoined with the seosation, was iu tbii 

beta no e fallacious. 

The same reasoning may be applied to every phcnom- 
Mlon that can, with propriety, be called a deception of 
Aa when one. who has the jaundice^ sees a body 
ellow. which is really while; or when a man ecea an 
t double. b«-cause bis eyes are not both directed to 
It; in (bese, and other like cases, the sensations wu 
Mvoape real, and the deception is only in the pcrcep- 
Ion which nature has annexed totbem. 
Nature has connected our perception of entemal ob- 
teta with certain sensations. If the sensation is pro- 
dut^ed. the corresponding perception follows even when 
there is no objcet, and in that case is apt to deceive us. 

|>t like manner, nature has connected our sensations 
itb certain impressions that are made ujion the nerve 
id brain : and, when the impression is made, from 
balever caus*-. the corresponding sensation and per- 
iplion immediately follows. 'I'bus, io the man who 
els pain in his toe al^er the leg is eut off, the nerve 
Miat went to the toe» part of which was cut off with 
tbe leg, had tbe tame impression made upon the re- 
maining part, which, in the natural state ul' bis body, 
WM (H'.-sed by a hurt in the loe: and immedialelj 
this impression is followed by tbe sensation and pereep- 
tioa wLiuh nature conneoted with it. 
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In like manner, ir the same impressions, vrbich are 
made at present upon my optic nerves by (he objesta 
before me» could be made in the dark, I apprehend that 
I should have the same sensations, and see the same 
objects which I now see. The impressions and sensa- 
tions would in such a case be real, and (he perception 
only fallacious. 

Let us next consider the notions which our senses 
give us of (hose a(tributes of bodies called powers. 
This is the more necessary, because power seems to 
imply some activKy ; yet we consider body as a dead 
inactiTe thing, which does not act, but may be aeted 
upon. 

Of the mechanical powers ascribed to bodies, that 
which is called their ris insita or ttifrlta, may first be 
considered. By this is meant no more, than (hat bod- 
ies never change their state of themselfes, either 
from rest to motion, or from mo(ion to rest, or from 
one degree of veloei(y, or one direction to another* 
In order to produce any such change, there must be 
some force impressed upon (hem ; and the change 
produced is precisely pro|M)rtionod to (he force impress- 
tdf and in the direction of that force. 

That all bodies have this property, is a matter of 
fac(9 which wc learn from daily observation, as well as 
from the most aeeurate experiments. Now it seeme 
plain, that this does not imply any activity in bodyf 
but rather the eonti*ary. A power in bod} to changa ' 
its state, would much rather imply activity than ftt 
continuing in the same state: so that, although thb 
property of bodies is called their TisinsitUy ovxisimt^ 
fire, it implies no proper activity. 

If we consider, next^ the power of gravity, it ii a 
fact, that all the b* dies of our planetary s\st*Mn grati* 
(ate toward each other. Tbi** has been fully proved hf 
the great Newton. But this gravitation is notcenceiv- 
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•d by UtBt pbilosopliur to tH< a power iahcrcnt in boili«i, 
* icli ibfj e«M nrihomTtvc)!, hiil a forca imprtMWl 
them, to wliifh tbpjr mutt Dt^cvtsaritji yMi. 
MlhcrlhiB force Iii- impt^sHi-d l);r tome lubtile r.lboh 
nbollier k be iniprettned hj die jtitwer ot thr I 
> Beinf, or of some suboi-fUiiatc Rplviiaal IkIii 
I do nol knnw ; liul iill sound nalund pIiiloBsptn 
Kiculnri^ (Iiat ur Ntainn, auppous il to be tin Ij 
uwd force, and nut iiibt^rvtiL mbudirs. 
fia (bnl, when budi<^!t gravhate, tUej do not [i 
, but are ncled upon : ibc; onl^ jii^M lo an imprm^ 
I (hat is made upuo ihcni. It isconinton Id btOf 
to express, b^- active Tci-bs, many changes 1 
wherein they are merely pa&iiTis; aiul ihiiws^ 
r tpeiLking ia uiicd ofairlly when the cause of ih^ 
iBgc if dd( obvioii* to ipnse. Thus wo ib; Ibat a 
sAilst yheu rytry man of commun sense knowi 
Kt th<^ ban nil inlierenl power of fnolioa. and is only 
Keo b; wind and tide. In like maonrrt vrlien we sajr 
nl the planets gravitate toward the son. wc ineaii BO 
i, but ihati bjr Komc unkuow» powt-r, (he; are drawn 
^nipellGd in (bat dirccCiun. 

tat has been said of the power oT graritalion ntay ^ 
■ applied (o other weehiinlcal jiowers, sacb as cobo- 
I magoeliso), ek-ctrtcilv ; and ou less to ebytnieal 
K medieal powers. Bj all Ibese. certain elTecis art 
iduced upon the applieulitm uf one bolt; (o another. 
Ifer senses discover (he efiect ; but (he power is lateoC 
Wk know there must be a cause or (lie elTriU, and 1 
I a relative notion of it froiu ils efieel ; and v 
ten the same oame is used (o signify (he unknoi^ 
!, and the kbown eSbot- 
LWe ascribe to vogclahlcs, the powers of drawia 
brisbnieot, growinjf. aad nuiliipl^ing their kiM 
a likewise tlic eRect is manifest, hut the ea 
mt to iteasc. llieie powers, therefore, as well ai4 
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the other powen we aaeribe to bodiei, are ttikswa 
causes of certain known effects. It is the butiMas 
of philosophy to infestigate the nature of thoce pow* 
ers as lar as we are able, but our senses leave ns in the 
dark. 

We may obserfc a great similarity in the natioBi 
which our senses giro us of secondary qualitiiWi of ike 
disorders we feel in our own bodies, and of the ▼uioni 
powers of bodies which we hare ennmerated. They an 
all obscure and rdatiTc notions, being a eoneqptkiB of 
some unknown cause of a luiown eflbet. Tkeir Bamos 
arOf for the most part, common to the efleot» and to ila 
cause ; and they are a proper sul^ect of pbilosopUenl 
disquisition. They might therefore^ I thinks not im- 
properly be called oecuU qualities. 

This name, indeed, is fallen into dicgraeo ibee the 
time of Des Cartes. It is said to haTo been ased bj 
the Peri|iateties to cloke their ignoranee» and tm stop 
all inquii7 into the nature of those qualities called m- 
oalf • Be it so. Let those answer for this abuse of the 
word who were guilty of it. To call a thing occult, if 
wc attend to the meaning of the word, is rather mod- 
estly to confess igoorance* than to cloke it. It is to 
point it out as a proper sulgect for the inrestigatlon of 
philosophers* whose proper businesK it is to better the 
condition of humanity, by discoireriDg what was befon 
hid from human knowledge. 

Were 1 therefore to make a di? ision of the qualities 
of bodies as tliey appear to our senses, I would diride 
them first into those that arc manrftstf and those that 
are occult. The manifest qualities are those wUsh 
Mr. Locke calls primary : such as extension, figevs^ 
divisibility, motion* hardness, softness, fluidity. Tlie 
nature of these is manifest even to sense; and the busi« 
ness of the philosopher with regard to them, is not to 
(ind out their nature, which is well kDOwn> but to di«- 
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eofer the eStoU produced by their variotti oombina- 
tions ; and with regard to those of them whieh are not 
eiseatial to matter* to diteoTer their eauses as far as he 
IS able. 

The seeond-elass consists of ocenit qualities, which 
may be subdivided into various kinds; as 1st, the sec- 
eadary qualities ; adly, the disorders we fed in our own 
bodies ; and, Sdly, all the qualities which we eaD pew« . 
ett of bodies, whether meehaniealt ehymieal, mediealt 
animaly or TegetaUe f or if there be any other powers 
not eomprehended under these beads. Of dU these the 
ezistenee is manifest to sensoy but the nature is occult; 
mid here the philosopher has «i ample field. 

What is oeeessiury for the conduct of our animal liftf 
the bountiful Author of nature has made mamfest to all 
men* But there are many other choice secrets of na- 
ture, the AsooTery ef which enbunges the power, and 
ealts the state of man. Thesearelefktobediieovered 
hj the proper use of our rational powers* Thqr are 
hid, not that they may be always concealed ftrom ha- 
man knowledge, but that we may be ezdted to search 
for them. This is the proper business of a philosopher; 
and it is the gloiy of a man,and the best reward ofhis 
labour, to diseorer what nature has thus concealed. 
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The objects of sense we have hitherto considered are 
qualities. But qualities must have a subjeet. "We 
give the names of matter, material substance^ and body, 
to the subject of sensible qualities ; and it may be askedf 
what this matfcr is? 

I perceive in a billiard ball» figure, colour* and mo- 
tion ; but the ball is not figure* nor is it colour, nor 
motion* nor all these talcen together ; It is something 
that has figure, and colourt and motion. This Is a dle- 
tate of nature, and the belief of all mankind. 

As to the nature of this something* I am afraid we' 
oan give little account of it, but that it has the qualities 
which our senses discover. 

But how do we know that they are qualities, and 
cannot exist without a subject 7 I confess I cannot ex« 
plain how we know that they cannot exist without a 
subject* any more than I can explain how wc know 
that they exibt. Wc have the iiiforniation of nature fbr 
their existence ; and 1 think wc have the information of 
nature that they are qualities. 

The belief (hat figure* motion, and colour* are quali- 
ties, and requiiT a subject* must either be a judgment 
of nature, or it must be discovered by reason* or ft 
niubt be a prejudice that has no jubt foundation. Tiiere 
are philosophers wlio maintain* that it is a mere int||« 
udiee; that a body is nothing but a collection of what 
we call sensible qualities ; and that they neither have 
nor need any subject. This is the opinion of bishop 
Bei'keley and Mr. Hume ; and they were led to it by 
finding* that they had not in their minds any idea of 
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bdIhUuim. It could neither b« an idea of aentation nor 
, of irfl«otion. 

' Bui to mn notbing Rcrmt moi-o abfun), than that 

Mre iboald be cxlensiiin withoal an.T tbioi: rsl«Ddt-d ; 

r motion without any thing tuuved ; yel I cannot give 

IBsoRs for aty opinion, b<rcau>e it seems to me self-ev- 

hnt. and an ioiniediate dictate of my nalare. 

' And that it is the lielit-rorall mankind, appears in 

jbe atruelure of all binguages ; in which we find adjeo- 

|ipv« Donn* used (o espieas Beosible qualilEes- III* 

IjMell known, that evrr; aiyectivr in language must be- 

^g to some Bulislnnlive expressed or understood ; that 

tf every ijuoliiy must belong to some subject. 

>. Sensible <|ualitie8 ainke so great a part of the furntr 

o of our minds, thrir kinds are so many, and (heir 

■Uilwr so great, tliat if prejudice, and not nature, 

iBcb us to ascribe them all to a subjeet, it must have 

I work to perfurm. n hieh cannot be aocompli«hed 

g-a short time, nur carried on to the sanio piieli In ev- 

f individual. We shoiiUI find not individuals only, but 

ions and iigca, difleringfi-omeuch other in (be pro^ 

ren which Ibis jirejudiee bad made in tlieir senlinients { 

bul we find no sueb difference among men. What OM 

nan aocounls a quality, all men do, and ever did. 

]t snems therefore to be a judgment of nature, thai 
the things immediately perceived are qualities, wbiolt 
must belong to a subject ; and all the information that 
our senses give us alwut tliis ftubjoet, is, that it ib that 
to which such qualities belong. From this it is evideitt^ 
Uutt ournolionof body or matter, as distinguished from 
n^ qualities, is a relative notion; and I am afraid U 
pi|Bat always be obscure until men have other faculties 
- .'The philosopher in Ibis seems to have no advantage 
abovD (he vulgar ; for us they perceive colour, and fig. 
ore, and mulioo by Ibcir senses as well as he does, aaa 
e equally ocrlain that there is a dubjeol of tbtue 
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qnaliliesf lo the aoiioDt whiob botb Imvo of lint Mb- 
ject are equally obscure. When llie philoflopber eattt 
h a 9Mb8hratum9 and a sulgeel of iahesionf ihoM Inn- 
cd words coavey ao meaaing but wbat evory maa iMidor- 
ataads aod expretset* by sayiag in eominon laagMga» 
that it is a thiog exteadedf and solid, and mofoable. 

The relation whiob sensible qualities bear to Ibeir 
sabjeet, that isf to body* is not, bowoTor, so darkt bat 
that it is easily distiDguisbed from all other rokuiaw. 
Every man ean distinguish it from the relation of an 
ellbet to its eanse ; of a mean to itsend ; or ofn signio 
the thing signified by iC 

I think it requires some ripeness of onderatending Is 
distingnbh the qualities of a body from Hm bo^y. Bsr- 
haps this distinetion is not made by brwtea, Bar 1^ kt 
Ihnts ; and if any one thinks that this distination is nat 
made by onr senses^ but by soom other power of the 
mhd, I win not dispnto this point, prorided it bo gmnt. 
ed, that men» when their Ihenltios are lipot hnm« 
natural eonvietion, that seasible qoalitles aaahat ok- 
ist by tbemselTes without some snbjeot to wluob thqy 
belong. 

I think* indeed, that some of the determinations wo 
form eoDceming matter eannot be dednced solely 
the testimony of sensof but must be referred to 
other souree. 

There seems to be nothing more evident, than thnisH 
bodies must eonsist of parts ; and that erery part off a 
body is abody , and a distinet being whieb may e 
out the other parts ; and yet I apprehend thu 
sion is not dedueed solely from the testimony of 
fbr, besides that it is a neoessaiy trath, and thi 
no objeet of sense, there is a limit beyond whioh 
eannot perceive any division of a body. The paiis 
come too small to be perceived by our senses ; but we 
eannot believe that it booomes then incapable of 
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rtlur divided, or that ttuth divirion would nal» it 
I lo be n hodv, 

! Citrf7 on ihe diviiioo ftod tubdmrian in onr 

ight far twjond ihe reach of oar eboicbi and we 

I And no ood (« it : my, I think •wc plainlj' dlieeroi 

( (hcnr eaa be no limit bcjoad vrliich Ibo dlvinoo 

^not bo can-led. 

For irihrre beany timil to IhltdiviHoo, one of Ivo 

9 most neee«aarity bai>pen. Either we have cone 

y divlstsn 10 a body whieh u extended, bol has no 

K^Krls, and is aluolutely indiTiBiltte ; or this body it di- 

iMiiblc, but ai soon as Jl ix divided, il beeonies oo body. 

Mb these potUioua seem to me absurd, and one or 

B iriheria (he tiv«eBnry cooscqaeoee of lUpposiagR 

nit (0 the diviiibiifty of malte'r. 

''Oo (he other haad. if it >• admitteil that iho dirin> 

■ily of matter has ao limit, it will failov, that no 

idy can be enlled one imlividual Rubataaec. Vou may 

I well call it two. or twenty, or two Itandred. For 

itteu h il divided into |mrti, c*ery pari il a being or 

wtanvc distinct fiiim all the other parts, and was to 

eTon befuro the division : any one part may coatiauelo 

cxis(, though all Ibe other parts were annihiiatrd. 

There is, indeed, a-yrineiple long reeeived, as an ax- 
ion in molapltyaic*, w4)iGli I eannot reconcile to the di- 
visibility ol' maKer. It is, Hiat every being is ode* 
aninc eK$ ett unmm. By vbiob, 1 tuppoic, is meant, (hat 
every thing that esi»ts most eilbei- be one Indivisilile 
boing, or oonpouid of a delerMintte number of indlTi*- 
iUe beings. 'IliiH an amy mny be divided into regi' 
menis, a regimenC Into oompairirii and a eompany into 
awn. But here the dirtsion lias iu limit ; for you ean- 
Dot dividti a nan witboot dcatroying bin, beeagte 
be is an iadividaal; and every thing, niwardlng (o 
(his axium, niut ho an indindnal, or made ap of ifldi- 
vidnals. • " '^^^ 
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That this axiom will bold with regard to an armyj 
and with regard to man}' other tbingst must be grant- 
ed ; but I require the evidence of its being applieable 
to all beings whatsoever. 

Leibnitz, conceiving that all beings must have this 
netapb^'sical unity* was by this led to maintain* that 
matter, and indeed the whole universe* is made up of 
monads* that is, simple and indivisible substances. 

Perhaps the same apprehension might lead Bosco- 
vich into hi*i hypothesis, which seems much more inge- 
nious; to wit* that matter is composed of a definite 
number of mathematical points* endowed with certain 
powers of attraction and repulsion. 

The divisibility of matter without any limit, seems to 
me more tenable than either of these hjpotheses; nor 
do I lay much stress u|>on the metaphysical axiom, con- 
sidering its ori|;in. Metapiiysieians thought proper (o 
niakf! the attriliiifes common to all beings the subject of 
a science. It must be a mailer of some difficulty to 
find out such attributes : and* after racking their in- 
vention, they have specitied three, to wit* unity* verityt 
and goodness; and these I suppose haveljeen invented 
to make a number* rather than from an> clear evi- 
dence of their being universal. 

There are other determinations eoneerning mattert 
which* 1 think* are not solel^v founded upon the testi- 
mony of sense ; such as^ that it is impossible that tiro 
bodies should occupy the same place at the same time; 
or that the same body should be in different places a£ 
the same time; or that a body can be moved from one 
place to another, without passing thi-ough the inter- 
mediate places* cither in a straight course, or by some 
eireuit. These appear to be necessary truths, and 
therefore cannot be conclusions of our senses ; for our 
senses testify only what is, and not what must neoessa- 
rily be. 
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' \fe are nest to cunsirlcr our nolion of space. It maj 
be observed) tlinl nllliuugh spncv be nut jicrccived by 
any or our senses wlii-a all matter is rrmuved; yet* 
when wc [leroeive anj' of llic primnrj'fiiinlities, spsofl 
presents itself ns u ncccssarj' cvncomilant : for lliero 
can Dcitlier lie exicnuinn. nor motion, nor (igtirc, nor 
division, nor culieslon of parts without space. 

There are onl^v t^yo nf our senses by which the no- 
lion of spsiee enters into the mind; to wit, loiioli and 
sight. If we suppose a man to have oeilher of theso 
senses, I do not see how he could ever have any oon- 
ceplion ofspaoe. Supposing him (o have both, anltl be 
sees or feels other ohjccts. he ean have no nolion of 
space. It has neither colour nor figure lo make it an 
ubjeol of sight. Il has no tangible quality lo make it 
an object of touch. But other otijeets of sight and 
touch carry the notion of space along with them ; and 
not rhe nolion only, but the belief of it: for a body 
could not exist if there was no apace to contain it: it 
could not move if there was no space. Its situation. Its 
distance, and every relation it has to other bodies, sup- 
pose space. 

But though the notion of space seems not to enter mt 
first into the mind, until it is introduced by the proper 
objects of sense ; yet, being once Introduced, it re- 
maias in our conception and belief, though tlie objects 
which introduced it be removed. We see no absurdity 
io supposing a body to be annihilated ; but the space 
that contained it remains ; and to suppose that annihilat- 
ed, seeois to be absurd. It is so much allied lo nothiog 
or einptinesB, that it seems incapable of anaihilation at 
of creation. 

Space not only retains a firm hold of our belief, even 

we suppose all the objects that introduced it to 

nihilated, but it swells to immensity, Wo can 

set no limits to it, cither of extent or of dunttion. 

VOL. II. 8S 
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lience nc call it immense* eternal, immoveable* and 
indestructible. But it is onlj^ an immense* cternaK im- 
moveable, and indestructible void op emptiness. Per- 
haps we may apply to it* what the Peripatetics said of 
their first matter, that whatever it is, it is poteoliallj 
oulj* not actually. 

AVhen we consider parts of ilpace that have measure 
and figure* there is nothing we understand better, noth- 
ing about which we can reasim so clearly, and to so 
great extent. Extension and figure are circumscribed 
parts of space, and are the object of geometry* a sci- 
ence in which human reason has the most ample field, 
and can go deeper* and with more certainty than in any 
other. But when we attempt to comprehend the whole 
of 4^ce* and to trace it to its origin, we lose our- 
selves in the search. The profound speculations of in- 
genious men upon this subject diflTer so widely* as may 
lead us to suspect* that the line of human understand* 
ing is too short to reach the bottom of it. 

Bishop Berkeley, I think* was the first who observed, 
tliat tlie extension, figure, and space, of which we 
speak in common language, and of wliich geometry 
treats, arc originally perceived by the sense of touch 
only ; but that tliere isn notion of extension* figure* and 
space, which may he got by sight, \%ithout any aid from 
touch. To diblinguish tlie^je, he calls the first tangible 
extension, tangible figure, and tangible space ; the lait 
he calls visible. 

As 1 think this distinction very important in the pU- 
losopliy of our senses, I shall adopt the names used by 
the inventor to express It ; renienil)ering what has bam 
already observed, that space, whether tangible or visi- 
ble, is not so properly an object of sense* as a necessa- 
ry eoneomitant of the oljjects both of sight and touch. 

The reader may likewise he pleased to attend to this, 
that when I use the names of tangible and ?isible spaoe. 
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I do not moan to adopt bishop Berkeley's opinion, so 
far as to think that they are really different things, and 
altogether unlike. I take them to be different concep- 
tions of the same thing ; the one very partial, and the 
other more complete ; but both distinct and just, as far 
as they reach. 

Thus when I see a spire at a very great distance, it 
seems like the point of a bodkin ; there appears no 
Tane at the top, no angles. But when I Tiew the same 
objeet at a small distance, I see a huge pyramid of sev- 
eral angles with a vane on the top. Neither of these 
appearances is fallacious. Each of them is what it 
ought to be, and what it must be, from such an objeet 
seen at such different distances. These different ap- 
pearanoes of the same object may serve to illustrate 
the diflbrent conceptions of space, according as they are 
drawn from the information of sight alone, or as they 
are drawn from the additional information of touch. 

Our sight alone, unaided by touch, gives a very par- 
tial notion of space, but yet a distinct one. When It is 
considered according to this partial notion, I call it 
visible space. The sense of touch gives a much more 
complete notion of space ; and when it is considered ac- 
cording to this notion, I call it tangible space. Per- 
haps there may be intelligent beings of a higher order, 
whose conceptions of space are much more complete 
than those we have from both senses. Another sense 
added to those of sight and touch, might, for what I 
know, give us conceptions of space, as different from 
those we can now attain, as tangible space is from visi- 
ble ; and might resolve many knotty points concerning 
it, which, from the imperfection of our faculties, wo 
cannot by any labour untie. 

Berkeley acknowledges that there is an exact corres- 
pondence between the visible figure and magnitude of 
objects, and the tangible ; and that every modification 
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or the one has a modification or the other correapoDd- 
log. He acknowledges likewise, that nature has estab- 
lished such a connection between the visible figure 
and magnitude of an object, and the tangiblet thai we 
learn by experience to know the tangible figure and 
magnitude from the visible. And having been accus- 
tomed to do so from infancy, we get the habit of do- 
ing it with such facility and quickness, that we think 
we see tangible figure, magnitude, and distance of 
bodies, when, in reality, we only collect those tangible 
qualities from the corresponding visible qoalities, which 
are natural signs of them. 

Tbib correspondence and connection which Berke- 
ley shows to be between the visible figure and magni- 
tude of objects, and their tangible figure and magnitude^ 
is in some respects very similar to that whieh we hare 
observed between our sensations, and the primary qual- 
ities with which they are connected. No sooner is the 
sensation felt, than immediately we have the conception 
and belief of the corresponding quality. We give no 
attention to the sensation ; it has not a name ; and it is 
difficult to [icrsuade us that tlicrc was any such thing. 
In like manner, no sooner is the visible figure and 
magnitude of an object seen, than immediately wc have 
the conception and belief of the corresponding tangible 
figure and magnit ude. AVe give no attention to the visi- 
ble figure and magnitude. It is immediately forgotteUt 
as if it had never been perceived ; and it has no name 
in coiiiiiion language ; and indeed, until Berkeley pointed 
it out as a subject of speculation, and gave it a nam^ i( 
had none among philosophers, excepting in one instanee^ 
relating to the heavenly bodies*, which arc beyond the 
reach of touch. ^Vith regard to them, what Berkeley 
calls visible magnitude, was, by astronomers^ called 
apparent maf^nitudc. 

There is surely an apparent magnitude, and an ap- 
parent figure of terrestrial objects, as well as of cclcs- 
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; and tbisiswhal Berkeley calls tbeir visil>lo figure 
and tnagniluile. But this was never made an object of J 
thought among philosophers, unlil that uuihorgave U. \ 
a name, and observed lhecorri-s|iutidenGcandeonneGttoit j 
belneen it and tangible mugnilude and llgurc, and how 1 
the mind gets the habit of paming so instantaneouslj j 
from the visible figure, as a sign to the tangible ligureii \ 
as the thing signified bji il, that the ilrsl is perfectly 
forgotten* as if it had never been perceived. 

Visible 6gure, extension* and space, may bo made* J 
subject of mathematical speculation, as well as the ts 
gihie. lu the visible, we find two dimensions onlj ; i^^-fl 
the tangible three. In Ihc one, magnitude is measure 
b; angles ; m the other hy lines. Everj' part of viiiAl 
ble space bears some proportion to the whole ; bnl 
tangible space being immense, any part of it bears b 
proportion to the whole. 

Such difierenccsin their properties led biihopBerlu 
ley to think, that visible and tangible magnitude and 
figure, are things totally difierent and dissimilar, and 
cannot both belong to the same object. 

And upon (his dissimilitude U grounded one ur the 
strongest arguments by which bis system is supported. 
For it may he said, if there be external ol^ecls which 
have a real estension and figure, it must be either tuoj 
gible extension and figure, or visible, or both. TiM 
last appears absurd ; nor was it ever maintained b 
any man, that the same object has two kinds of exlun^ 
Gion and figure, totally dissimilar. There is then oiil| 
one of the two really in the object ; and ihe other mtiii 
be ideal. But no reason can be assigned why the p 
ceptions of one sense should be real, whilst tlio§e i 
another are only ideal : and he who is persuaded tbafc J 
the objects of sight are ideas only, baa equal reason to 
believe so of (he objects of toueb. 

This argutoent, Iiowerert loses all its (one, if it be 
true, ts was formerly hinted, that visible figure and ex 
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tension are only a partial conception, and the tangible 
figure and extension a more complete conception of 
that figure and extension which is really in the object. 

It has been proved very fully by bishop Berkelej* 
that sight alone, without any aid from the informations 
of touchy gives us no pereeptiony nor even conception 
of the distance of any object fi'om the eye. But he 
was not aware that this very principle overturns thr» 
argument for his system, taken f t*om the difierence be- 
tween visible and tangible extension and figure : for^ 
supposing external objects to exist, and to have that 
tangible extension and figure which we pereeivc* it 
follows demonstrably, fi*om the principle now mention- 
edf that their visible extension and figure must be just 
what we see it to be. 

Tlie riiles of perspective, and of the projection of 
the sphere, which is a branch of perspective, are de- 
monstrable. I'liey suppose the existence of external 
objects, which have a tangible extension and figure ; 
and, upon that supposition, they demonstrate what 
must be the visible extension and fi;;ure ofsiich objects, 
when placed in such a position, and at such a oistance. 

Hence it is evident, that the visible fip^urc and exten- 
sion of objects is so far from heinf; incompatible wi& 
the tangible, that the first is a necessary coiisrqiienee 
from the Inst, in beings that see as we do. The cor- 
respondrDce between them is not arbitrary, like that 
between worils and the thing they signify, as Bericc- 
lev thought ; but it results necessarih from the oatnre 
of the two senses : and this correspondence being al- 
ways foMud in experience to be exactly what the mbt 
of porFtpcctivc nHow that it ought to be, if the senses 
give true information, is an arguuicnt of the tmtli of 
both. 
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CHAP. XX. 

07 THE EYIDENCE OY SENSE, AHD OF BELIEF IN 

GENEBAI.. 

The intention of nature in the powers which we 
call the external senses, is evident. They are intend- 
ed to give us that information of external objeets which 
the Supreme Being saw to be proper for us in our pres- 
ent state ; and they give to all mankind the infornui- 
tion necessary for life» without reasoning, without any 
art or investigation on our part. 

The roost uninstructed peasant has as distinct a con- 
ception, and as firm a belief of the immediate objects 
of his senses, as the greatest philosopher ; and with this 
he rests satisfied, giving himself no concern how he 
came by this conception and belief. But the philoso- 
phep is impatient to know how his conception of exter- 
nal objects, and his belief of their existence, is pro- 
duced. This, I am afraid, is hid in, impenetrable dark- 
ness. But where there is no knowledge, there is the 
more room for conjecture : and of this philosophers 
have always been very liberal. 

The dark cave and shadows of Plato, the species of 
Aristotle* the films of Epicurus, and the ideas and 
impressions of modem philosophers, are the produc- 
tions of human fancy, successively invented to satisfy 
the eager desire of knowing how wo perceive external 
objeets ; but they are all deficient in the two essential 
characters of a true and philosophical account of the 
phenomenon : for we neither have any evidence of 
their existence ; nor, if they did exists can it be shown 
how they would produce perception. 

It was before observed, that there are two ingredi- 
ents in this operation of perception : Ist^ the ooncep- 
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tioD or Do(ioii of tlic object ; and, 2dly, the belief of 
its pi*eseDt existence. Both are unaccountable. 

That vre can assign no adequate cause of our first 
conceptions of things. I think, is now aeknoiivledged bj 
the most enlightened philosophers, We i&now that 
such is our constitution^ that in certain ciroumsCanees we 
have certain conceptions ; but how they are produced, we 
know no more than how we ourselves were produced. 

TFIien we have got the conception of external objeets 
by our seoseS) we can analyze them in our thought into 
their simple ingredients ; and we can compound those 
ingredients into various new forms, which the senses 
never presented. But it is beyond the power of hu- 
man imagination to form any conception, whose simple 
ingredients have not been furnished by nature in a 
manner unaccountable to our understanding. 

yVe have an immediate conception of the operations 
of our own minds, joined with a belief of their exist- 
ence ; and this we call consciousness. But this is only 
giving a name to this source of our knowledge. It is 
not a discovery of its cause. In like manner, we have, 
by our external senses, a conception of external objects, 
joined with a belief of their existence; and this we call 
perception. But this is only giving a name to another 
source of our knowledge, witliout discovering its cause. 

We know, that when certain impressions are made 
upon our organs, nerves, and brain, certain correspond- 
ing sensations are felt, and certain objects are bolh 
conceived and believed to exist. But in this train of 
operations nature works in the dark. We can neither 
discover the cause of any one of them, nor any neceasuy 
connection of one with another ; and whether they an 
connected by any necessary tie, or only conjoined ia 
our constitution by the will 6f Heaven, we know not. 

That any kind of impression upon a body should be 
the efficient cause of sensation^ appears very absurd. 
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V can we perc«iTe any necessary conaeclion between 
sensaiioD and ibo conueptian aiiil belief ufan externil 
object. Fur »ny (hing wi- chh discover, we migltl liava 
been so frained as lo linre all the ttcnontions we nuw 
hsTe b; our senses, without aiij' iiiiprcsstons upoM oav{ I 
orgam, and without any vunception of un; i-xleaBl Ab<^ 
jeut. For any Ibing we knoWi we intgbl havt! IweH 
M made as to perceive rxiemal objects, wkhooU 
any iuipressions on bodily organs, and witlioul Say vF 
tbose BCDsationa which invariublj accuinpuny perccplioo^ 
in our present frame. 

Ifour conceptiou oF external ohjectn be unaocount^ 
ble, the conviotion and belief of (heir existence, wbicKc V 
we get by our senses, is no less so. 

Belief, assent, conviction, arc words which I think do^ 
not admit of logical definition, because the operatioi 
of mind signified by Iheni is perfectly simple, and uf iuiTI 
own kind. Nor do they need (o be defined, becauit 
they ore common words, and well undci^tood. 

Belief must have an object. For he that belieTMrj 
must ht'lieve something; and that which he believes it! 
called ibe object of his belief. Of this object of bisl 
lief, he must have some conoeplton, clear or obscured 
for although there may be the roust clear and distim 
coticeptiun of an object, without any belief of it* exiit^ 
«oee, there can be no belief without conception. 
^^■Belief is always expressed in language by a proport^ 
^^fb, wherein something is affirmed or denied. Thisii 
^^^B form of speech which in all languages is appropAi^ 
^^Mnl to Ihmt purpose, and without belief there eould bo 
neither affirmation nor denial, nor should we have any 
Arm of words to express either. Belief admits of all 
rees ttara the slightest suspicion to the fullest as- 
tnce- These things are so e-ident to every maa 
t reSecta, that it would be abasing the reader'i pa* 
nice to dwell npoD them. 
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I proctM*d to observe* (hat iliere are many operalioos 
of mind in which, \Then we analyze them as far as we 
are abhs we find beliet'to be an essential ingredient. A 
man eannot be eDn!»eious of his own thoughtSy withoot 
bclicviog that he ihinka. lie cannot perceive an ob- 
ject ofjMsnse. without lielicving that it exists. lie can- 
notdisfiiictly rcinembpr a past event, without believing 
that it did exist. Kelief therefore is an ingredient in 
consciousness, in perception, and in remembrance. 

Not only in mo^t oF our intellectual operatioDS» but 
in many of the active principles of the human mind, 
belief enters as an ingredient. Joy and sorrow, hope 
and fear, imply a belief of good or ill, either present 
or in expectation. Esteem, gratitude, pity, and resent- 
ment, imply a beliefof certain qualities in their objects. 
In ever^' action that is dune for an end, there roust be 
a belief of its tendency to that end. So large a share 
has belief in our iiitelleetual operations, in our active 
principles, and in our actions themselves, that as faith 
in things divine is repn^senfed as the main spring in the 
life of a (;hri^fian. so In-ilief in general is the main 
spring in (he life of a man. 

That men often iK^licve wliat there is no just ground 
to believe, and llirrehv are led into hurtful errors, is 
too'cvident to be denied : and, uii (he other hand, that 
there are just grounds of belief, ean a^ little be doubled 
by any man who is not a |)erfecl skeptic. 

We give the na(ne of evidence to whatever is a 
ground of belief. To believe without evidenee h a 
weukiie!»s which every man is concerned to avoiif aai 
whieh every man wishes to avoid. Nor is it in a BMS*S 
power to believe any thing longer than he thinks he 
has evidenee. 

What this evidence is, is more easily felt than dc» 
scribed. Those who never reflected upon its natare» 
feel its influence in governing their belief. It is the buki- 
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Hess of the ]oji;ician to explain its nUtiirc, and to dis* 
tinguish its various kinds and degrees ; but every man 
of understanding ean judge of it, and eonimonly judges 
right, wheR fl»e evidenee is fairly laid before him, and 
bis mind is free from prrjudiee. A man who knows 
nothing of the theory of vision* may have a good eye; 
and a man who never speeulaled about evidence in the 
abstract, may have a good judgment. 

The common oeca^ions of life lead us to distinguish 
evidenee into difierent kinds, to which we give names 
that are well understood ; such as the evidenee of sensCf 
. the evidenee of memory, the evidenee of consciousnesSf 
the evidenee of testimony, the evidenee of axioms, the 
evidence of reasoning. All men of common understand- 
ing agree, that each of these kinds of evidence may afford 
just ground of belief, and they agree very generally 
in the circumstances that strengthen or weaken them. 

Philosophers have endeavoured, by analyzing the dif- 
ferent sorts of evidenee, to find out some coipraon na- 
ture wherein they all agree, and thereby to reduce 
them all to one. This was the aim of the schoolmen in 
their intricate disputes about the criterion of truth. 
Des Cartes plaee<l this criterion of truth in clear and 
distinct perception ; and laid it down as a maxim, that 
whatever we clearly and distinctly perceive to be true, 
is true ; but it is ditBeult to know what he understands 
by clear and distinct perception in this maxim. Mr. 
Locke placed it in a perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of our ideas, which perception is imme- 
diate in intuitive knowledge, and by the intervention of 
other ideas in reasoning. 

I confess that, although I have, as I think, a distinct 
notion of the different kinds of evidenee above men- 
tioned, and perhaps of some others, which it is unnec- 
essary here to enumerate, yet 1 am not able to find 
any oommon nature to which they may all bo reduced. 
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They seem to me to agree only in thU* that thej 
all fitted by nature to produce belief in the bunaB 
mind ; some of them in the. highest degree^ vhieh va 
eall certainty I others in various degrees aceordii^la 
circumstances* 

{} 1 shall take it for granted, that the evideneeof sentey 
when the proper eireumstanees eonenr* is good eri- 
deuce» and a just ground of belief. My iateiitiosi in 
this place is only to compare it with the other kindi 
that have been mentioned, that we may judge whether 
it be reducible to any of themf or of a miture peouliar 
to itself. 

Istt It seems to be quite different fivm the evideaea 
of reasoning. All good evidence is commonly eallel 
reasonable evidence* and very justly* because it oaght 
to govern our belief as reasonable creatures. And* ae« 
cording to this meaning, I think the evidence of sense 
no less reasonable than that of demonstration. If na» 
ture give us information of things that concern us, fay 
other means than by reasoning, reason itself will direet 
us to receive that information with thankfulness, and 
to make the be$it use of it. 

But vvhcn vfe speak of the eviflenco of reasoning as 
a particular kind of evidence, it nieanti the evidence off 
propositions that are inferred by reasoning, from pro^ 
ositions alread^v known and lM*lie%ed. Thus the evi- 
dence of the tifth proposition of the fir^t book of Ea- 
clid*8 elements consists in this, that it is hhown to bo 
the necessary consequence of the axionift. and of Iho 
preceding propositions. In all reasoning, there nttsC 
be one or more premises, and a conclusion drawn from 
them. And the premises arc culled the reason why wo 
must believe the conclusion which wc see to follow fiwB 
them. 

That the evidence of sense is of a different kindf 
needs little prool*. Ko man seeks a reason for belioving 
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•t be sees or feels ; and if l>« diO, it woultl be diffi- 
cult (o find one. But iiiauf;b he can give oo rvason for 
believing bis seaseii. hie bclit'l' remains as firm as if it 
were groundrd on dpinnnsiraliun. 

Many eminpni (iIiilaBopiuTs. ihinking it unreasonaltle 
to briievp. wliern \\iey ouuld out stiDW a ivasiin. have la- 

(rcd to furniiih as nilh trasons for believing our 
US ; but Iheir rpaBoos are very insufficienl. anil wiQ 
bear tfxaminadon. Other philosophers have shown 
f ulearl; ibo fnllaoy of these reasons, aod have, as 
f imagine, dist^overcd invincible reasons against this 
iff: but (hey have never been able either to shake it 
m iheuiselves. or to convince others. The statesman 
oontinues to plod, the soldier to fight, and the roerohatit 
to export and Import, without being in (be lea«t moved 
^■to-lhe demonstrations that have beenofTcredof the non- 
^^■Istencc of those things about which the> are so seriaus. 
^^^employed. And a man may as soon, by reasoning! 
pnll the moon out of her orbilf as destroy tlie belief of 
the objects of tense. 

Shall we say tlien (hat the evidence of sense is the 
same wiih that of axioms, or srtf-evident truths ? I 
answer, 1st. (hat all modern philosophers seem to 
agree, that the existence of the objeotsof senseia not 
selferident, beeauso some of them have endeavoured 
to prove it by subtile reasoning, others to refute it. 
Neither of these can consider it as self-evident. 

%<lly< f would observct that the word oxJom is taken 
by philosophers in snch a sense, as that the existence of 
^^(fae objents of sense cannot, with propriety, be called 
^^n axiom. They give the name of axiom only to self- 
^^■rtdent truths that are Decessary. and are not limited 
^^V time and place, but roust be true at all times, and in 
all plaees. The truths attestcxi by our senses are nnt 
„ oftiiiskind; they are contingent, and limited to time 
d|ibH»r. 
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Thus, that one is the half of two, h an asiom. It i% 
equally true at all times, and in all places. We per- 
ceive, by attending (o the (ii'oposition itseir, that it can- 
not but be true; and therefore it is called an eternaU 
necessary and immutable truth. That there is at pres- 
ent a chair on my right liand> and anolher on my leflr^ 
is a truth attested by my senses ; but it is not neeessary. 
nor eternal, nor immutable. It may not lie true next 
minute ; and thenTore, to eall it an axiom, would, 1 ap- 
prehend, be to deviate from the common use of the 
word. 

3dly. If the ^ord axiom be put to signify every truth 
vhich is known immediately, without being deduced 
from any anteecdent truth, then the existence of the 
objects of sense may lie calleil an axiom. For my scniea 
give me as immediate conviction of what they testify, 
as my understanding gives me of what is commonly 
called an axiom. 

There is no doubt an analogy between the evidenec 
of sense and the evidence of testimony. Hence we find in 
all lanjruajs^es the analogical expn^ssions of the icstimomi 
of mense. oi' giving credit fu our senses, and the like. 
But there is a real ditrereiicc between the two, as well 
as a siinilitude. In believing upon testimony, we rely 
upon the authority of a person who testifies : but we 
have no siieli authority lor believing our senses. 

Sh'.ill we suy (hen (hat thisbelieri^ the inspiration of 
the Aliii]«;lity ? I think thi*» mav lie said in a gfiod senie; 
ftM* i tiike it to hv (he inini«*diat(' etFeet of our const! to- 
tion, \Oiich is ilie work of (he Almi.u:h(y. But ifintpi- 
rado'. I)e undcr4(ood (o imply apersua«iion nfits eonrfpg 
from tfdd. our bt^licf of (h<' objects of sense is not inspi* 
ration : tor u man would believe his stMisrs (hough he 
had no not'on of a Deify. He lOio is pcrsuadtHi that 
l)>' is tlio >\ot*kinnnsliip of (iod. and (hat it is a pari of 
his f'onsfitutiou to l)elicve his senbcs, may think that a 
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good reason to confirm bis belief: but be bad tlie belief 
before be could give tbis or any otber reason for it. 

If we eompare tbe evidence of sense vvilb tbat of 
memory, we find a great resemblance, but still some 
difference. I remember distinctly to have dined yester* 
day with such a company. What is tbe meaning of 
tbis ? It is, tbat I have a distinct conception and firm 
belief of tbis past event; not by reasoning, not by tdB^ 
timonv* but immediately from my constitution : and I 
give the name of memory to that part of my constita-* 
tion, by which I have tbis kind of conviction of pati 
events. 

I see a chair on my right hand. IVhat is the 
meaning of this ? It is, that I have, by my constita- 
tion, a distinet conception and firm belief of the pres- 
ent existence of the ch&ir in such a place, and in 
such a position ; and I give the name of seeing to 
that part of my constitution, by which 1 have tbis im- 
mediate conviction. The two operations agree in tbe 
immediate conviction which they give. They agree in 
tbis also, that tbe things believed are not neeessaryf 
but contingent, and limited to time and place. But 
they differ in two respects ; 1st, that memory has some- 
thing for its object that did exist in time past ; but tbe 
object of sight, and of all tbe senses, must be something 
which exists at present. And, 2dly, that I see by my 
eyes, and only when they are directed to tbe object, 
and when it is illuminated. But my memory is not 
limited by any bodily organ tbat I know, nor by ligbt 
and darkness, though it has its limitations of another 

kind. 
These differences are obvious to all men, and very 

reasonably lead.them toconsider seeing and remember- 
ing as operations specifically different. But the na- 
ture of the evidence they give has a great resemblance* 
A like difference and a like resemblance there is be- 
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tweeQtlie evidence of sense and that of eonsdoaiiiettf 
which I leaTc the reader to trace. 

As to the opinioot that evidenee consists in a percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of ideas, we 
nay have occasion to consider it more partieolar- 
1^ ia another place. Here 1 only obsenre» that* when 
taicen in the most faTonrahle sensct it may be applied 
wHh propriety to the cTidenoe of reasoningy and to the 
^OTidenee of some axioms. But I cannot see how, in any 
sensCf it can be applied to the cTidenoe of eonsoiousnesSf 
to the evidence of memory« or totliat of the senses. 

"When I compare the diflTerent kinds of evideiiee 
above mentioned, I eonfess, after alK that the evidence 
of reasoningf and that of some necessary and self-evi- 
deat truths, seems to be the least mjsterious, and the 
most perfectly comprehended ; and therefore I do mot 
think it strange that philosophers shouM have endeav- 
oured to reduce all kinds of evidence to ihese. 

When I see a proposition to be self-evkleni and aeeet- 
tary, and that the subject is plainly included in the pred- 
icate, there seems to be nothing more that I eande- 
sire, in order to understand why I believe it. And wheo 
I see a consequence that necessarily follows from one 
or more self-evident propositions* I want nothing more 
with regard to my belief of that consequence. The 
light of truth so fills my mind in these cases, that 1 can 
neither conceive, nor desire any thing more satisfying. 

On the other hand, when I remember distinctly a 
past event, or see an object before my eyes, this eoBS- 
mands my belief no less than an axiom. But when, as m 
philosopher, I reflect upon this belief, and want to traaa 
it to its origin, I am not able to resolve it into neeestaiy 
and self-evident axioms, or conelusions that are neeea- 
sarily consequent upon them. I seem to want that evi- 
dence which I can best comprehend, and which gives 
perfect satisfaction to an inquisitive mind; yet it is 
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ridiculous to doubt, and I find it is not in my power. 
An attempt to throw offrbis belief, is like an attempt 
to By 9 equally ridiculous and impracticable. 

To a pbilosopher, who has been accustomed to think 
that the treasure of his knowledge is the acquisition of 
that reasoning power of which he boasts, it is no doubt 
humiliating to find, that his reason can lay no claim to 
the greater part of it. 

By his reason, he can discover certain abstract and 
necessary relations of things ; but his knowledge of 
what really exists, or did exist, comes by another chan- 
nel, which is open to those who cannot reason. He 
is led to it in the dark, and knows not how he came 
by it. 

It is no wonder that the pride of philosophy should 
lead some to invent vain theories* in order to account 
for this knowledge ; and others who see this to be im- 
practicable, to spurn at a knowledge they cannot ac* 
count for, and vainly attempt to throw it off, as a re- 
proach to their understanding. But the wise and the 
humble will receive it as the gift of Heaven, and en- 
deavour to make the best use of it. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

OF TUE IMFBOVEMENT OF THE 8£Kt£9. 

Our senses may be considered in two views; ±sU as 
they afford us agreeable sensations, or subject as to lueh 
as are disagreeable ; and, 2dly« as they give us mfor- 
mation of things that concern us. 

In the 1st view, they neither require nor admit of 
improvement. Both the painful and the agreeable sen- 
sations of our external senses are given by nature fiir 
certain ends; and they are given in that degree whieh 
is the most proper for their end. By diminishing or 
increasing them, we should not mend, but mar the work 
of nature. 

Bodily pains are indications of somedisoi^er or hurt 
of the body, and admonitions to use the best means in 
our pover (o prevent or it move their causes. As far 
as this can bo done by tem[>erancc, exercise, regimen, 
or the skill of the physician^ every man has sufficient 
inducement to do il. 

When pain cannot be prevented or removed, it is 
greatly alleviated by patience and fortitude of mind. 
While the miml is superior to pain, the man is nof un- 
happy, though he may be exercised. It leaves no sting 
behind it, but rather matter of triumph and agreeable 
refleeMoi], >vhen borne properly, and in a good cause. 
The Canadians have tan;^ht us. that even savages 
may aeqiiirc a superiority to the most excruciating 
pains : and, in every region of the earth, instances will 
be found, where a sense of duty, of honour, or even of 
worldly interest, have triumjdied over it. 

It is evident, that nature intended for man in his 
present state, a life of l\honr and toil, wherein he may 
be occasionally exposed to pain and danger : and the 
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happiest man is not he wlio has felt least of (hose evils, 
but he whose mind is fitted to bear them by real mag« 
nanimity. 

Our active and perceptive powers are improved and 
perfected by use and exercise. This is the constitution 
of nature. But, with regard to the agreeable and disa- 
greeable sensations we have by our senses* the very 
contrary is an established constitution of nature: the 
frequent repetition of them weakens their force. Sen- 
sations at first very disagreeable* by use become toler- 
able, and at last perfectly indifierent. And those that 
are at first very agreeable, by frequent repetition be- 
come insipid, and at last perhaps give disgust. Na- 
ture has set limits to the pleasures of sense, which we 
cannot pass; and all studied gratification of them, as it 
is mean and unworthy of a man, so it is foolish and 
fruitless. 

The man who, in eating and drinking, and in other 
graiifications of sense, obeys the calls of naturct with- 
out affecting delicacies and refinements, has all the ei|- 
joyment that the senses can aSbrd. If one could, by a 
soft and luxurious life, acquire a more delicate sensi- 
bility to pleasure, it must be at the expense of a like 
sensibility to pain, from which he can never promise 
exemption ; and at the expense of cherishing many dis- 
eases which produce pain. 

The improvement of our external senses, as they are 
the means of giving us information, is a subject more 
worthy of our attention : for although they are not the 
noblest and most exalted powers of our nature, yet 
they are not the least useful. All that we know or oan 
know of the materials world, must be grounded upon 
their information ; and the philosopher, as well as the 
day labourer, must be indebted to them for the largest 
part of his knowledge. 
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Some of our perceptions bj tbe senses may be called 
original, because they require no previous experieoee 
or learning ; but tlie far greatest part is acquired, and 
the fruit of experience. 

Three of our senses, to wit, smell, taste, and bearing^p 
originally give us only certain sensations, and a eoo- 
vietiou that these sensations are occasioned by some ex- 
ternal object. We give a name to chat quality of the 
object by which it is fitted to produce sueh a seasatlon, 
and connect that quality with the objeett and with its 
other qualities. 

Thus we learn, that a certain sensation of smell is 
prdduced by a rose ; and that quality in the rose, by 
which it is fitted to produce this sensation, we call the 
smell of the rose. Here it is evident that the sensation 
is original. The perception* that the rose has that 
quality, which we call its smelK is acquired. In like 
manner, we learn all those qualities in bodies, which 
we call their smell, their taste, their sound, lliese 
are all secondary qualities, and we give the same name 
to tlieni which we give to the sriisafions thev produce; 
not from any similitude l>et\u*en the* «ieiisaiion and the 
quality of the same nariuN hut hroause the quality is 
signified to us l)y the nonaalion as its sign, and because 
our senses give us no other knoulrdge of the quaiitjy 
hut that it is tit to produce sueh a sensation. 

J\\ the other two senses, we have much more ample 
inf<irmation. Hy sight, we learn to distinguish objeetf 
by their colour, in the same manner as by their soomi^ 
taste, and smell. By this sense, we |>erceive visible ob- 
jects to have extension in two dimensions, tohavevfai- 
ble figure and magnitude, and a certain angular di^ 
tanee from one another. These I conceive are the orlg* 
inal perceptions of sight. 

By touch, we not only perceive the temperature of 
bodies as to heat and cold, which are secondary quali- 
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. but we perceive arigjiially their three dimenilonst 
knr laoKibie G^re nnd initgnitudr, th^ir linear (!!■• 
BODC froui onr anorher. their hardness, tioflnpss, or flu- 
idil}'. ThoKC i)uiiliii<!» He originallj' perrPivc by tnuch 
9a\y% hui. by exprriftnee, «e team to prrcvive all or 
of ihfiii by night. 
' We leum to pci-veiv«, hy onr lenw. what oHjtinally 
■old iiave been perci-ireil only byanAher, by limUnga 
mnirulian between (he obj<iria of (he cliireren( srnsei. 
Sriiitn (hu oH);iiia) perce|i(ioDB> or (he iensaiittn* of 
one Npnse bf<!Ouie lignsi of whatever has always beva 
feuHi) coniH-ttied with them; and from (he si){n (he 
' Vi'i'l |>B-»9 immediately (o the eonceplion and' helief 
•f (he thing signilled : and although (he oonnectimi la 
^c tnind between (he sign nod (ho thin^ signilied hy iti 
be the eScot of ouatoni) tliis custom btjcomci a trcund 
nature, and it is difficult to distinguiab ii from (heorig- 
iaal |K>wer uf pereepiion. 

Tltiiis. if a sphere uf one uniform colour be aef be- 
foiM! itie. I perceive evidondy by my eye its sphepieal 
figure, and i(s Ibixc diineni>ion>. All (ho world will 
acknowledge, (bat by sight only. wi(huat (ouehing it, 
I may be eer(aia (ba( ii i» a sphere ; yet it is no lest 
certain, (ha(. by tbo original power of sight, I eooU 
Dot peroeivf i( to bo a sphere* and (o have three dimeu- 
■ious. The eye originally oodld only perceive (wo di' 
inea<iians. and a gradual variation of colour on (he dif- 
fei-eol sidei of (he olyeot. 

It is KXperienoo (hat teaches tue that (he variatioo 
of colour is an effect of apherieal convr\iiy, and of iIm 
dittiribulion of light aad shade. Bui bo ra|iid is the 
progress of the thought from the effect to (he eaute^ 
that WD attend only to (lie las(. and can hardly be per- 
suaded that we do not immedialely see the thr«e dimea- 
■ions of (b« sphere. 

Nay. i( may be observed, that, ta this ease, (he Mi- 
quired perception in a mauier effaces the original oiw; 
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for the sphere is seen to be of one uniform colouFf 
though originally there i;vouId liave appeared a grado- 
al variation of colour : but that apparent variation» 
we learn to interpret as the efiect of light and shade 
falung upon a sphere of one uniform eolour. 

A sphere may be painted upon a plane* so exactly, as 
to be taken for a real sphere* vlien the eye is at a prop* 
er distance, and in the proper point of view. We say 
in this case, that the eye is deceived » that the appear- 
ance is fallacious. But there is no fallacy in the origi* 
Hal perception* but only in that ^hich is acquired by 
custom. The variation of colour* exhibited to the eye 
by the painter's art, is the same which nature exhibits 
1^ the different degrees of light falling upon the eoo* 
TCX surface of a sphere. 

Id perception* whether original or acquired, there ft 
something which may be called the sign* and something 
which is signified to us, or brought to our knowledge 
by that sign. 

In original perception* the signs are the various ten- 
sations which are produced by the impressions made 
upon our organs. The things signified, are the objects 
perceived in consequence of those senstations* by the 
original constitutiunf of our nature. 

Thus* when I grasp an ivory ball in my hand. I have 
a certain sensation of touch. Although (his sensation 
be in the mind, and have no similitude to any thing ma« 
terial, yet* by the laws of my constitution, it is imme- 
diately followed by the conception and belief* that thmv 
is in my hand a hard smooth liudvof a spherical flgare^ 
and about an inch and a half in diameter. This belieff 
is grounded neither upon reasoning* nor u|)on experi* 
ence; it is the immediate efiect of my constitution! 
this I call original perception. 

In acquired perception, the sign may l>e cither a 
sation* or something originally perceived. The thing 
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Signified is something, which, by experienoei has been 
found connected with that sign. 

ThuSf when the ivory ball is placed before my eye^ I 
perceive by sight what I before perceived by touchy 
that the ball is smooth, spherical, of such a diameter, 
and at sueh a distance from the eye; and to this is 
added the perception of it^.olour. All these things I 
perceive by sight distinctly, and with certainty : yet it 
is certain from principles of philosophy, that if I had 
not been accustomed to compare the informations of 
sight with those of touch, I should not have perceived 
these things by sight. I should have perceived a ciroa- 
lar object, having its colour gradually more faint tow- 
ard the shaded side. But I should not have perceiv- 
ed it to have three dimensions, to be spherical, to be of 
such a linear magnitude, and at such a distance from 
the eye. That these last mentioned are not original 
I>erceptions of sight, but acquired by experience, is suf- 
ficiently evident from the principles of optics, and from 
the art of painters, in jmjhitiiig objeoto of three dimea- 
sions, upon a plane iqBb ^^ ^7 tun- And it has 
been put beyond all denbtf hj obwrvations recorded 
of several persons, who having, by eiUaracts in their 
eyes, been deprived of sight from their infancy, have 
been couched and made to see, after they came (o years 
of understanding. 

Those who have had their eyesight from infancy, 
acquire such perceptions so early, that they cannot ree- 
oUect the time when they bad them not. and there- 
fore make no distinction between them and their origi- 
nal perceptions; nor can they be easily persuaded, 
that there is any just foundation for such a distinction. 
In all languages men speak with equal assurance of 
their seeing objects to be spherical or cubical, as of 
their feeling them to be so; nor do they ever dream, 
that these perceptions of sight were not as early and 
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original as the perceptions tliey have of Iho same ob- 
jects by touch. 

litis power which we acquire of perceiving things 
by our senses* whicli ori^nally we should not liave per- 
ceived, is not the eflTeot of any reasoning on our part : 
it is the result of our constitution, and of the situations 
in which we happen to be placed. 

We are so made* that when two things are found to 
be conjoined in certain circumstances, we are prone to 
believe that they are connected by nature, and will 
always be found together in like circumstances. The be- 
lief which we are led into in such oases is not the efieet 
of reasoning* nor does it arise from intuitive evidence 
in the thing believed ; it is, as I apprehend, the imme- 
diate effect of our constitution. Accordingly it is strong- 
est in infancy, before our reasoning power appears, be- 
fore we are capable of drawing a conclusion fh)m prem-> 
ises. A child who has once burnt his finger in a candle^ 
from that single instance connects the pain of burning 
with putting his finger in the eandle* and believes that 
these iwothingsmostgotogetH^. Itisobvious, that this 
part of our constitution is of ver}- groat use before we 
come to the use of reason, and guards us from a thousand 
misehiefi^, wliieli. without it, we would runli into : it maj 
sonietiines lead us into error, but the good effects ofit 
far overb'ilanee the ill. 

It h no (l')ubt the f>erfeefion of a rational lieing to 
have nobelierinit \ilial is grounded on intuitive evidenoQ, 
or on just rea-oning : but man. 1 api>reheml. is not sneh 
a bein^; nor is if the intention of nature that he should 
be sueh a iM'ing. in ever'* period of his existence. We 
come in u tlie world without the exerri^eof reason ; we 
arc meivly animal before we are rational ereaturet;* 

• Our aiiihor ^pfskh in this sjimr par«prnn>li of thr fu cutty of reatWi . 
a'-- :•• l-'.RSMx I chnp. I. iiitoimi us, that hy fatu'ty he ii ti*nd« an cr«*Afiii*r 
TMc/ r.atural power uf the mind. He caiiaot, therefore, %iih Kit readen 
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and it is necessary for our preservation, that v/e should 
believe many things before we can reason. How then 
is our belief to be regulated before we have reason to 
regulate it ? has nature left it to be regulated by chance ? 
By no means. It is regulated by certain principles^ 
which are parts of our constitution. Whether they 
ought to be called animal principles, or instinctive prin- 
eiplesy or what name we give to them« is of small 
moment; but they are certainly different from the fac- 
ulty of reason. They do the office of reason while it 
is in its infancy* and must* as it were^ be carried in a 
nurse*s arms, and they are leading strings to it in its 
gradual progress. 

From what has been said, I think it appears, that 
our original powers of perceiving objects by our senses 
receive great improvement by use and habit ; and with- 
out this improvement, would be altogether insufficient 
for the purposes of life. The daily occurrences of life 
not only add to our stock of knowledge, but give addi- 
tional perceptive powers to our senses ; and time gives 
us the use of our eyes and ears, as well as of our hands 
and legs. 

This is the greatest and most important improve- 
ment of our external senses. It is to be found in all 

to undersUnd his declaratioo, that <* ve are merely animal before we are 
rational oreatares, " in such a manner at to exclude the facuUj of reason 
from that mental oonstitotion vhleh we bring into the world. This lae- 
ulty may exist at the moment of birth, in conjunction with every other 
constituent faculty of that complex being, which we call man, withoat 
being brought immediately into exercise. Reasoning is the operation oC 
the faculty of reason, and eonsitCs of three connected judgments of the 
human mind ; but every one knows that the animal powers of an infimt 
produce the action of sucking; before the child infers a third judgment 
from two previous judgments, called premises. Man, therefore, exercises 
the powers which are merely animal before those which constitute him a 
rational creature. It has never been proved that infants reason so sooa 
as they are bom ; and we apprehend it never will be proved, that they 
are mere animals, at any period of existence after their birth, unless in 
common langnage a mere animal and a man shall sig^fy the same thing. 

Am.EdUwr^ 
VOL. IT. 41 
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Bien eoine to years of understandings but if Tariousitt 
diflerent persons aeeording to their different oeeuptt* 
tions, and the different eireumstanees in which they 
are placed. Every artist acquires an eje as veil at a 
hand in his own profession. His eye becomes skUleA 
in perceiving, no less than his hand in executiog» what 
belongs 10 liis employment. 

Besides this improvement of our senseSf which na* 
ture produces without our intention« there are varioua 
ways in which they may be improved, or their defects 
remedied by art. Asy Isty by a due care of the orgam 
of sense, that they be in a sound and natural state. 
This belongs to the department of the Medical Faculty. 

2dly« By aeeurate attention to the objects of sense. 
The effects of such attention in improving our senses 
appear in every art. The artist, by giving more at- 
tention to certain objects than others doy by that means 
perceives many things in those objects which others 
do not. Those who happen to be deprived of one sense^ 
frequently supply that defect in a great degreCf by 
giving more accurate attention to the objects of the 
senses they have. The blind have often been known to 
acquire uncommon aeuteness in distinguishing things 
by reeling and hearing; and the deaf are uncommonly 
quiek in reuiling men's thoughts in (heir countenance* 

A //{/>(! way in wliieh our senses aduiit of improve- 
ment, is, by additional organs or instruments contrived 
by art. By the invention of optieal glasses, and the 
gradual improvement of them, the natural power ef 
vision is wonderfully improved, and a vast addithNi 
made to (he stock of knowledge whieh we aequire by 
the e^>e. By <«peakmg trumpets, and ear trumpeCSy 
some impnivenient has been made in the sense of hear- 
ing. Whether by similar inventions the other senses 
may be improved, seems uneertain. 

A fourth method by whieh the information got by our 
senses may be improved, is, by discovering the conneo- 
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tiOB whidi nature has established between the sensi- 
ble qualities of objects and their more latent quali- 
ties. 

By the sensible qualities of bodies, I understand 
those that are perceived immediateljr by (he senses^ 
such as their colour^ figure, feeling, sound, taste, smell. 
The various modifications, and various combinations ^ 
these, are innumerable ; so that there are hardly two 
individual bodies in nature that may not be distinguisb* 
ed by their sensiUe qualities. 

The latent qui£ties are such as are not immediately 
discovered by our senses ; but discovered, sometimei 
by accident, sometimes by experiment or observatioB, 
The most important part of our knowledge of bodiesy 
is the knowledge of the latent qualities of the several 
species, by which they are adapted to eertain pur- 
poses, either for food, or medicine, or agriculture, or far 
the materials or utejisils of some art or manufacture* 

I am taught, that eertain species of bodies have eer- 
tain latent qualities ; but how shall I know that this 
individual is of such a species? This must be knows 
by the sensible qualities which characterize the species* 
I must know that this is bread, and that wine, before I 
eat the one or drink the other. I must know that this 
IS rhubarb, and that opium, before I use the one or ihm 
other for medicine. 

It is one branch of human knowledge to know the 
names of the various species of natural and artificial 
bodies, and to know the sensible qualities by wkiob 
they are ascertained to be of such a species, and by 
which they are distinguished from one another. It is 
another branch of knowledge to know the latent quali- 
ties of the several species, and the uses to which they 
are subservient. 

The man who possesses both these branches, is in- 
fomed by his senses of innumerable things of real mo* 
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mcntf which are bid from those who possess only onev 
or neither. This is an improvement in the information 
got bv our senses* which rouftt keep paoe with the im- 
provements made in natural history, in natural philoso- 
phy, and in the arts. 

It would be an improvement still higher, if we were 
able to diseover any connection between the sensible 
qualities of bodies and their latent qualities, without 
knowing the speeiesy or what may have been discover- 
ed with regard to it. 

Some philosophers of the first rate haTe made at^ 
tempts toward this noble improvement* not without 
promising hopes of success. Thus the eelebrated Liii- 
nseus has attempted to point out certain sensible quali- 
ties by which a plant may very probably be eonclmled 
to be poisonous, without knowing its name or speeies. 
He has given several other instanoesi wherein certaiD 
medical and economical virtues of plants are iodieat- 
ed by their external appearances. Sir Isaao Newton 
has attempted to show, that from the eoloursof bodiet 
we may form a probable conjecture of the size of 
their constituent pai*ts> by which the rays of light are 
reflected. 

No man can pretend to set limits to the discoveries 
that may be made liv human genius and industry, of 
such coonectiuns between the latent and the sensible 
qualities of bodies. A wide field here opens to onr 
view, whose boundaries no man can ascertain, of ini- 
pi'ovenients dial may hei*oafter be made in the IdAn^ 
mation conveyed to us by our senses. 
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at TH& FALLACY OF TBK aSItSES. 

CoHmuiNTs of lh« rallae; or the senses have been 
<f common in ancii-nl and in moilern limes, e^pcttiftl- 
y among tbc philosopliers : and it wu should take Toe 
t panted all that lliey bavc said on (his subject, the nat- 
I iiral conclusion rrom it might seem (o be, thai (he 
rKnsesare given (o us by some malignant demon on 
I purpose to delude us, rather than that they are formed 
I hy the wise and beneficent Author of nature, to give us 
Itruo tnlbrmalion of things nccessarj' to ourpreserva- 
rtion and happiness. 

The whole sect of Atomists among the ancients, led 
f DemuoritUB, and afterward by Epicurus, maintaia- 
' ed. that all the qualities of bodies which the oiodems 
call secondary qualities, to wit, smell, taste, sound, 
colour, beat, and cold, are mere illusions of sense, and 
have no real existence. Plato maintained that we can 
attain no real knowledge of material things ; and that 
eternal and immutable ideas are the only objects of 
real knowledge, llie Academics aud Skeptics anxious- 
ly sought for arguments to proTp the fallaciousness of 
our BODses, in order to support their favourite doef Hne, 
that even io things that seem most evident, we ou^t 
to vilhliold assent. 

Among the Peripatetics we find frcijuent complaints 
that the senses often deceive us, and that their testimo- 
ny is to be suspected, when it is not coofirDied by rea- 
son, by which the errors of sense may be correcied, 
Tliis complaint they supported by many common placn 
loBtanccs ; such as, the crooked appearance of an oar 
in water; objects being magnified, and (bcir disiantw 
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mistaken in a fog ; the sun and moon appearing about 
a foot or two in diaraetcr« while they are really thou- 
sands of miles ; a square tower being taken at a distanee 
to be round. These, and many similar appearances, they 
thought to be sufficiently aceountrd for from the fallacy 
of the senses : and thus the fallacy of the senses was used 
as a decent cover to conceal their ignorance of the real 
causes of such phenomena, and served the same purpose 
as their occult qualities and substantial forms. 

Des Cartes and his followers joined in the same com- 
plaint. Antony le Grand, a philosopher of that seetp 
in the first chapter of his Logic^ expresses the senti- 
ments of the sect as follows : «< Since all our tenses 
are fallacious, and we are frequently deceived by themt 
common reason advises, that we should not pot too 
much trust in themy nay, that we should suspect false- 
hood in every thing they represent ; for it is imprudence 
and temerity to trust to those who have but once de- 
ceived us ; and if they err at any timcy they may be 
believed always to err. They are given by nature for 
this purpose only» to warn us of what is useful and what 
is hurtful to us. The onler of nature is pi^rvrrted 
when we put them to any other use, and apply them for 
the knowled:c of truth." 

"When we consider that the active part of mankindf 
in all ages from the beginning of the world, have rest- 
ed their most important concerns upon the testimony 
of sense^ it will be very difficult to reconcile their eon- 
duct with the speculative opinion so generally entertaifl- 
od of the fallaciousness of the senses. And it seem 
to be a very unfavourable account of the workmanil^p 
of the Supreme Being, to think that he has gives w 
one faculty to deceive us, to wit, our senses, and anoth- 
er faculty, to wit, our reason, to detect the fallacy. 

It deserves, therefore, to he considered, whether the 
fallaciousness of our senses be not a common oi;|pr# 
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vhioh men hate been led into^ from a desire to conceal 
tbeir ignoranee, or to apologize for their mistakes. 

There are two powers which we owe to our external 
senses, sensation, and the perception of external ob- 
jects. 

It is impossible that there can be any fallacy in sen* 
sation : for we are conscious of all our sensations, and 
they can neither be any other in their nature, nor 
greater or less in their degree than we feel them. It 
is impossible that a man should be in pain, when he 
does not feel pain; and when he feels pain, it is impos- 
sible that his pain should not be real, and in its degree 
what it is felt to be : and the same thing may be said 
pf every sensation whatsoever. An agreeable or an 
uneasy sensation may be forgotten when it is past, but 
when it is present, it can be nothing but what we 
feel. 

If, therefore, there be any fallacy in our senses, it 
must be in the perception of external objects, whick 
we shall next consider. 

And here I grant that we can conceive powers of 
perceiving external objects more perfect than ourSf 
which, possibly, beings of a higher order may enjoy. 
We can perceive external objects only by means of 
bodily organs ; and these arc liable to various disorders, 
which sometimes aflect our powers of perception. The 
nerves and brain, which are interior organs of percep- 
tion, are likewise liable to disorders, as every part of 
the human fi*ame is. 

The imagination, the memory, the judging and rea* 
aoning powers, are all liable to be hurt, or even de- 
stroyed, by disorders of the body, as well as our pow' 
ers of pereeptioQ ; but we do not on this aoeount call 

them fallacious. 

Our senses, our memory, and our reason, are all 

limited and imperfect : this is the lot of humanity : 
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but (bey are such as the Author of our being saw to be 
best fitted for us in our present state. Superior m* 
tures may have intellectual powerb which we have not* 
or such as we have* in a more perfect degree, and leai 
liable to accidental disorders : but we have no reasoD 
to think that Crod has given fallacious powers to any 
of his creatures. This would be to think dishonoura- 
bly of our Maker* and would lay a foundation for uni- 
vcrsal skepticism. 

The appearances commonly imputed to the falla^ 
of the senses are many* and of different kinds ; but I 
think they may be reduced to tlie four following clastet. 

Isty Many things called deceptions of the senses are 
only conclusions rashly drawn from the testimony of 
the senses. In these cases the testimony of the semes 
Is true, but we rashly draw a conclusion from it, whieh 
does not necessarily follow. We are disposed to im- 
pute our errors rather to false information than to in- 
conclusive reasoning, and to blame our senses for the 
wrong conclusions we draw from their testimony. 

Thus, when a man has taken a counterfeit guinea for 
a true one, he savs his senses deceived him : but he 
lavs the blame where it ought not to be laid : for wo 
may ask him, did your senses give a false testimony tf 
the colour, or of the figure, or of the impres<»ion ? No* 
But this is all that they testified, and this they testifiei 
truly. From these premises you concluded that it was 
a true guinea, but this conclusion does not follow |j«a 
erred therefore, not by relying ujion the testino^j if 
sense, but by judging rashly from its testimony. Vet 
only are ^our senses innocent of this error* but k Is 
only by their information that it can be discovered. If 
you consult them properly, they will inform you thai 
what you took for a guinea is base metal, or is defleienC 
in weight, and this can only be known by the testimo- 
ny of sense. 
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I remember to have met with a man who thought the 
argument used by Protestants a^inst the Popish 
doetrine of transubstantiation^ from the testimony of 
our senses^ inoonclusive ; beeause, said he, instaneea 
may be given where several of our senses may deceive 
us : how do we know then that there may not be easei 
wherein they all deceive us, and no sense is left to de- 
tect the fallacy ? I begged of him to know an instance 
wherein several of our senses deceive us. I take, said 
he, a piece of soft turf, I cut it into the shape of an ap- 
ple ; with the essence of apples, I give it the smell of 
an apple ; and with paint, I can give it the skin and 
oolour of an apple. Here then is a body, which, if you 
judge by your eye, by your touch, or by your smell, is 
an apple. 

To this I would answer, that no one of our senses de* 
eeives us in this case. My sight and touch testify that 
it has the shape and colour of an apple : this is true. 
The sense of smelling testifies that it has the smell of 
an apple : this is likewise true, and is no deception. 
Where then lies the deception ? It is evident it lies In 
this, that because this body has some qualities belong- 
ing to an apple, I conclude that it is an apple. This is 
a fallacy, not of the senses, but of inconclusive rea- 
soning. 

Many false judgments that are accounted deceptions 
^f sense, arise from our mistaking relative motion for 
real or absolute motion. These can be no deceptions 
of sense, because by our senses we perceive only the 
relative motions of bodies ; and it is by reasoning that 
we infer the real from the relative which we perceive. 
A little reflection may satisfy us of this. 

It was before observed, that we perceive extension 
to be one sensible quality of bodies, and thence are nec- 
essarily led to conceive space, though spaoe be of it- 
vox. II. 48 . 
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solf no object of sense. Wlion a boilj » removed out 
of its place, the space which it filled reinainti einpiy 
till it is filled by some other body, and would reinaia 
if it should never be filled. Before any body existed, 
the space which bodies now occupy was empty s]Kiee» 
capable of receiving bodies ; for no body ean exi«C 
where there is no space to contain it. There is space 
therefore wherever liodieB exist, or can exist. 

Hence it is evident that spacr can have no limits. 
It is no less evident that it is immoveable. Bodies 
placed in it are moveable, but the place where thej 
were cannot be moved ; anti we can as easily conceive 
a thing to be moved from itself, as one |mrt of ^paoe 
brought nearer 109 or removed further from another. 

This space, therefore, which is unlimited and im- 
moveable, is called by philosopliei*s absolute space. Ab- 
solutCy or real motion, is a change of place in alisoJutc 
space. 

Our senses do not testifv (he absolute motion or abso- 
lute rest of an} ]Mii\y \Vhen one body removes from 
another, this may be dUcernrd by tlio senses; but 
whether any boih keeps the same part of afnolute space, 
we do not perceive by our senses. W hen onr body 
seems to remove from iinoiiier, \ie can infVr \iifh cer« 
tainfy that there is nljsolnre ii ofion. hul v hither ia 
the one or the other^ or partly in both, is not discerued 
by sense. 

Of all the prejudices which philosophy contradicts, 
I believe there is none so general as that the earth kf^ps 
its place unmoved. This opinion seems to be nniver* 
sal, till it is eorre<'ted by instruction, or by philosophi- 
cal s|ieculatiou. Those who have any tincture of edu- 
cation are not now in danger of being held by it, but 
they find at first a reluctance to bidieve that (here 
are antipoiles; that the eai^th is spherical, and turns 
round its axis every day, and round the sun every year. 
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IP; can renollepl the time whrnrea>tinatriip;g1<>(l vilb 
IJudicv i)|iun Ihcie puiii(4. and iH'uvailvtl ai icttgi 
withniil some eflbi^. 
BTIte cH'ifinof » |lrl'julltrt^ sn very j^eral la nn( MB- 
brilt.v of invp«iipiiion. Btil iliitl is nnt our iirrsaot 
Vine«s. Ii is «iiniciicnt to ohsttrvp, tliHt it cannot 
•fir br ealli^d n raltau> of M^nsp ; bccatiiie sur senses 
tcsiif^- onl> the chnngc uf «itun(ion of one bod; in re- 
lation to oilier Indies, and nol iiN oliAn^t^ of ailuniiao 
k kbaoluu' mittoe. It is only liio ivlurive niulion of 
idiei ifaut \v« (lerneivc. and thai we perceive truly. 
Its Ihv prnrince of reason and pbiloBo[)hf. I'rsui the 
PHlire moiiontt wliii-h we pertcive, to collect tbc real 

i iibsnluli- Biolions which produeo llirni. 
1^11 muiiun muHl be vnlimnled from some point or 
■ wbieb is supposed to be al rest. We pei-ccivc 
t the poinlH of a'isulutc siiace, from vt hlcli reni and 
^oluto niottoo oui!>l be reckoned : and there urc ob- 
asuDs that lead innnhind in (he stale of igao- 
lOoe, to make the earth (he fixed place from which 
toy Bitty estimate the various inoiions Ihey perceive. 
The ouslom of doinf; this from infiincy, and of using 
constanliy a language wlik^h supposes the earth to be 
at rtist, may perhaps be the cause of the general prej- 
^^BKee in fuvnur of this opinion. 

^^HTIius it appears, (hat if wc distinguish aeciirately 
^^Ktwcen what our senses really and naturally testify, 
^^Hld (lie conclusions which we draw finnt their tcstimo- 
^^^L by reasoning, we shall lind uiany of the erronr, 
^^Bbled railaeies of the Kpnses. to be no fallaoy of the 
^Hhuses, but rash Judgments, which are not (o be imput- 
^Btfl (o our senses. 

^" idly, Anotlier class of errors imputed to I he fallacy 
ofthcseniies. are those which ne are liable to in our 
acquired perceptions. Ae(|uircd perception is not prop- 
■«riy the testimony of those senses which God hm 
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given US9 but a eoiiolusion drawn from ivhat the sen^eb 
(eslify. In our past exi>erienc:e« we liavo found eerta'm 
things conjoined with what our senses testify. AVe are 
led by our constitution to expect this conjunction in 
time to come; and when we have often found it in our 
experience to happen* we acquire a firm bt*lief. that tho 
things which we have found thus conjoined are connect- 
ed in nature, and that one is a hign of the other. Tlie 
appearance of the sign imme^liaiely produces the belief 
of its usual attendant, and we thiuk we perceive the one 
as well as the other. 

lliat such conclusions are formed even in infancy, 
no man can doubt ; nor is it less certain that they are 
confounded with the natural and immedia^ perceptions 
of sense, and in all languages are called by the sanui 
name. We are therefore authorized by lauguage lo 
call them perception* and must often do so* or speak 
unintelligibly. But philosophy teaches us in this, as 
in many other instances* to distinguish things which 
the vulgar confound. I have tlierefure given the name 
of acquired pcnrption to such eonclnsinns, to distin- 
guish them from what is nafiirallv, orif;inaiiy* and im- 
mediately testified by our senses. AVhether this ac- 
quired perception is to lie resolved into some process 
of reasoniii.*^, of which we have lo^t the riMneiiibrancCf 
assume philosopiicrs think, or wlietiiei' it results froiii 
some part of our constitution distinct from reason* as I 
rather believe, docs not concern the present sulyecU 
If tlie first of these opinions be true, the errors of ae- 
quired perception will fall under the tii>t c hiss liefora 
mentioned. If not* it makes a distinct class by itselL 
But whether the one or the other be true, it must bo 
observed, thai the errors of acquired |»erception are noC 
properly fallacies of our seuses. 

'riiu> when a globe is set before me* I perceive by 
my eyes that it has three dimensions and a spherical 
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lure. To any that this is net perception, would ba 
to reject the aiilliority of custum in l\w uxe of nonli^ J 
which no wise man will do: but that it is not the tettK | 
monj of my wnse of sefing, every philosopher knowi;J 
1 8«!e only u circular fornii having the lii;1it and coloutf 1 
dislribuled in a ceriain viay over it. But beini; aooWu I 
tonied )u observe thiti tliftribulion of liglil and oulo 
only in a spherlual body,.! im mediately , from nh»tl[<J 
see. biHievf iho flI)JL>ot to ho iphcrical, and say that ft J 
see or perueive it lu be spherical. When a paintflHSlpa 
by an exact itniialion of Ihal disiribulion of light aoA 
colour, which t have been accustomed lo see only iaft 
real sphere, deeeivea me. so as to make me lakv thiA 4 
lo be a real sphere, which is only a painted one, tbs^J 
testimony of my eye is Irue ; the colour and visible &^' I 
ure of the object is truly what I see it to bo : Uio cr 
Uei in the conclusion di-awii from what I »ce, lo ^ 
(bat the otiject has thi-ee dimensions ami a spheriu 
figure. The eonclusiun is false in this case ; but wfai 
ever be the origin of tliis conclusion, il is not propei 
the testimony of sense. 

To this class we must refer the judgments wu i 
apt to form of r he distance and magnitude of (he b 
ly bodica, and of terrestrial objects seen on high. 
mistakeB we make of the magnitude and dislaoce of o 
jeols seen Ihroiigfa optical glasses, or through an atmaj 
sphere uncommonly clear, or uncommonly foggy, I 
likewise to this class. 

The errors we are led into in ae(|uircd perceptiou are 
veryrarejy hurtful to us in the conduct of life; they 
arc graduHlly corrected by n more enlarged eKpertence. 
and a more perfect knowleilge of the laws of nature ; 
and the general laws of our constitution, by which we 
are ttometimcs led inio litem, are of the grcalt^si utility. 

We come iutolbo world ignorantof every thing, and 
tur ignorance exposed te many dangers and to maaj 
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mislakes. The rcf^ular train of causes and effeott^ 
inrhicli Divine Wisdom has estahliahed, and which 
directs every step of our conduct in advanced life, is uu- 
kiown. until it is gradually discovered by experience. 

We must learn much from experience before we can 
reason, and therefore must be liable to many errors. 
Indeed, I apprehend, that, in the finit part of life* 
reason would do us much more hurt than good. Were 
we sensible of our condition in that period, and capa- 
bk of retlecting upon it, we should In* like a man in the 
dark, surrounded with dangers, where every step he 
takes may be into a pit. Reason would direct him to 
•it down, and wait till he could see about him. 

In like manner, if we suppose an infant endowed with 
reason, it would direct him to do nothing, till he knew 
what could be done with safety. Tliis he can only know 
by experiment, and experiments are dangerous. Rea- 
son directs, that experiments that are full of danger 
should not be made without a very urgent caase. It 
would therefore make the infant unhappy, and hinder 
hi<i improvoment by experience. 

Nature has followed another plan. The child, unap- 
prehensive of danger, is led by instinct to exert all his 
active powers, to try every thin^ without the cautious 
admonitions of reason, and to iK'lievo every thing thai 
is told him. Sometimes he suffers by his rashness 
what reason would have pi*evented : but his suffering 
proves a salu(ar^> discipline, and makes him for the fa- 
ture avoid the cause of it. Sometimes he is imposed 
upon by his credulity ; but it is of intinite benefit toUM 
upon the wliole. His activity and eredulity are 
useful quulities, and better instruetors than rei 
would lie; they teach him more in a day than 
would do in a \ ear ; the> furnish a sioek of matcriab 
for reason to work u:>on ; tlie,^ make him easj and hap- 
py in a period of his existence, when reason could ooh 
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) to BUgK"' *■ tbouxund lormenting anxirtirs ana | 
fi-urv : iind lie acts agrtrab)}' to the fionstituliun and in- 
(rnliADorriaiure. evctiwlicn he does anil l>«-lievr« what 
rcuiun would noijiotiiy. So llial Die wisdom and gooo- _ I 
nets ur llip Author of nature is no less f.uns]Hcuous ia 
wilhhold!ni> llic fxcruise of our rruson in (hix perio^ | 
llian in lienlowing it when we m-r rijic fur It. 

A ihird cIhsh orci-rors, astrilicd to the fuHany of tb^l 
aentieB, procrrda frnm ignorance uf (lie laws ofnatnrt^B 

The laws of naluri;. I mean not moral Iiul physicalT ] 
laua. are learned. eillieilVuiti our own exiicrienec, at 
(hr experience oforhcrB, ulio have had occasion lo ob-^ 
serve the oour»e of nature. 

Ignorance of those laws, or inattention to them, ii u 
apt to occasion fainc jud}|;ments with regaid to tlie *V^ 
jreta of sense, especially those of bcHring and ofsighij. 
which false judgments arc often, without good reason^ 
called faiiaeio!! of sense. 

Sounds fiSeet the car differently, according as tbr 
sounding liodj' is before or licliiiid us. on (he right baoff 
or on fhe left, near or at a great distance. Wc learOf 
by (he manner in which the sound affects the car, OD' 
what hand wc are lo look for the iiounding hndy ; and^ 
in most cases ne judge right. But we are sometiniea 
deceived by eohoes, or by whispering galleries, or speak- 1 
ing trumpetst which return the sound, or alter its db ' 
reoliun. or convey it 1u u distance without diminution. 

The deception is still greater, because mure uncoB*^ 
mon, which is said (o be produced by gaslriloquist^^ 
that is, iiersuns who have acquired the nrl of modifying^ 
their voice, so that it thallaflV'ct the ear of the hcarerVf H 
as if it came l^om another person, or from the cloudf, 
or from under the earth. 

I never had the fortune to be acquainted with any ofj^ 
tlieic artists, and therefore cannot say to what degrwj 
•f perfection the art may have been carried. 
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I apprehend it (o be onlj' such an iniperfeet imitatioD 
as ma^ deceive those iiho are inattentivc« or under a 
panie. For if it could be carried to |)erfeetioii« a gas- 
triloquist vould I)c as dangerous a man in society as was 
the slicplierd Gif^es, \ilio, hy turning a ring u|ion his 
fingcrf eould make himself invisibles and by (hat means^ 
from beuig the king's shepherd, heeanie king ofLydia. 

If the g:is(rihH|uis(s have all been too good mea to 
use their talents to the detriment of others, it might at 
least be expected that some of them should apply it to 
their own advantage. If it could be brought to any 
eoDsiderable degree of iicrfectiouy it seems to be as 
proper an engine for drawing money by the exhibition 
of itt as legerdemain or rope dancing. But I have 
never heard of any exhibition of this kind, and there- 
fore am apt to think, that if is too coarse an imitation 
to In^iir oxhihition cvon to llu* vuljjjiir. 

Home are said to have tlir art of imitating tin* voice 
of another so exactly* that in the dark they might be 
taken for the person whose voic(* they imitate. 1 am 
apt to think, that this art also, in the relations made 
of it, is magnified beyond the truth, as wonderful re- 
lations are apt to be, and that ;in attentive ear would be 
able to distinguish the eup\ from the ori/;;inal. 

It is indeed a wonderful instance of the aeoumejri 
as well as of the truth of our senses, in things thftt 
are of real use in life, that \^e are able to distinguiihall 
our acquaintance hy their countenanc e, by their Toieey 
and by their hand writing, when at the same time we 
are often unable to say by what minute difference tke 
distinction is made; and that we are so very rarely 
deceived in matters of this kind, when we give proper 
attention to the informations of sense. 

Howeverf if any case should happen, in which 
sounds produced by different causes arc not distin- 
guishable by the ear* this may prove that our sensei 
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are imperfeoty but not that they are fallaeious. The 
ear may not be able to draw the just conclusion, but it 
is only our ignorance of the laws of sound that leads 
us to a wrong eonolusion. 

Deceptions of sight, arising from ignorance of the 
laws of nature, are more numerous, and more remark- 
able than those of hearing. 

The rays of light, which are the means of seeing, 
pass in right lines from the object to the eye, when they 
meet with no obstruction ; and wc are by nature led 
to couceire the visible object to be in the direction of 
the rays that come to the eye. But the rays may be 
reflected, refracted, or inflected in their passage from 
the object to the eye, according to ceVtain fixed laws of 
nature ; by which means their direction may be chang- 
ed, and consequently the apparent place, figure, or mag- 
nitude of the object. 

Thus a child seeing himself in a mirror, thinks he 
sees another child behind the mirror, that imitates all 
his motions. But even a child soon gets the better of 
this deception, and knows that he sees himself only. 

AU the deoeptions made by telescopes, microscopes, 
camera obscuras, magic lanterns, are of the same kind, 
though not so familiar to the vulgar. The ignorant 
may be deceived by them; but to those who are ac- 
quainted with the principles of optics, they give just 
and true information ; and the laws of nature by which 
they are produced, are of infinite benefit to mankind. 

There remains another class of errors, commonly 
ealled deeeptions of sense, and the only one, as I appre- 
hend, to which that name ean be given with propriety; 
I mean such as proceed from some disorder or preter* 
natural state, either of the external organ, or of the 
nerves and brain, whieh are internal organs of per- 
eeption. 

In a deliriam» or in madness, perception, memoryt 
imagination, aAd our reasoning pow^s, are strangely 

vox. IT. 48 



disordered and confounded. There are likewise disor- 
ders which aflTeot some of onrscnisest while others are 
sound. Thus* a man may feel pain in his toes after 
the leg is cut off. He may feel a little ball double, by 
crossing his fingers. He may see an olyect doubl^ 
bj not directing both eyes properly to it. Bj pressing 
the ball of his eye, he may see colours that are not 
real. By the jaundice in his eyes, he may nustake 
colours. These are more properly deceptions of seme 
than any of the classes liefore mentioned. 

We must acknowledge it to be the lot of hanuui na- 
ture, that all the human faculties are liablct by aeei* 
dental causes, to be hurt, and unfitted for thei# natural 
functions, either wholly or in part : but as this imper- 
fection is common to them all. it gives no just gromid 
for accounting any one of them fallacious more than 
another. 

Upon the whole, it seems to liave been a eommoa 
error of philosophers, to account the senses falladoaa. 
And to this error they have added another, that one as^ 
of reason is to detect the fallacies of sense. 

It appears, I think, from what has been said, that 
there is no more reason to account our senses fallaciouSt 
than our reason, our memory, or any other faculty of 
judging which nature has given us. They are ail limit* 
ed and imperfect ; but wisely suited to the present coa- 
dition of man. We arc liable to error and wro^g 
judgment in the use of them all ; but as little in theia- 
formations of sense as in the deductions of reasoning. 
And the errors we fall into with regard to objects of 
sense are not corrected by reason, but by more aera- 
i*atc attention to the informations we may receive bjoar 
senses themselves. 

Perhaps the pride of philosophers may have gitea 
occasion to this error. Reason is I he faculty wherein 
they assume a superiority to the unlearned. The ii 
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inations of sense are common to the philosopher and 
to the most illiterate: they put all men upon a loYelf 
and therefore are apt to be undervalued. We musty 
however, be beholden to the informations of sense for 
the greatest and most interesting part of our knowl- 
edge. The wisdom of nature has made the most useful, 
things most common, and they ought not to be despised 
on that account. Nature likewise forces our belief in 
those informations, and all the attempts of philosophy 
to weaken it are fruitless and vain. 

I add only one observation to what has been said 
upon thj^ subject. It is, that there seems to be a con- 
tradiction between what philosophers teach concern- 
ing idcasy and their doctrine of the fallaciousness of 
the senses. We are taught that the office of the senses 
18 only to give us the ideas of external objects. If this 
be so, there can be no fallacy in the senses. Ideas can 
neither be true nor false. If the senses testify nothings 
they cannot give false testimony. If they are not judg- 
ing faculties* no judgment can be imputed to them^ 
whether false or true. There is» thereforcy a contra- 
diction between the common doctrine concerning idea&i» 
and that of the fallaciousness of the senses. Both may 
be falscy as I believe they are^ but both cannot be true. 
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CONCERNING MEMORY. 



CHAP. I. 

THINGS OBVIOUS AND CERTAIN WITH REqAMD TO 

MEMORY. 



In the gradual progress of man, from io&noy to 
turity, tlicre is a certain order in which his faculf let are 
unfolded, and this seems to be the best order we can fol- 
low in treating of them. 

The external senses appear 6rst ; memory soon fol- 
lows, which we are now to consider. 

It is by memory that we have an immediate knowl- 
edge of things past. The senses give us information 
of things on\y as they exist in the present moment; and 
this information, if it were not preserved hy meroory* 
would vanish instantly, and leave us as ignorant as if it 
had never hren. 

Memory must have an object. Every man whoro> 
members must remember something, and that whiek 
he reuiPuilKM*s is called the object of bis remembraaee. 
In tliis, memory agrees with perception, but differs fWm 
sensafion. \ibieb has no object but the feeling itself. 

Everv man can distinguish the thing rememberad 
from the remembrance of it. We may remember any 
thing wbieb we have seen* or heard, or known, or doDOt 
or suffered ; but (be remembrance of it is a particular 
act of the mind which now exists, and of which we art 
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IniiHcioue. Tu uonfoiini) lliesc two ii iin nbKunlttj', 
pliich a thinking mvn uoiiM no( be Inl iofu. bul b}' snnic 
e bjrpotbpsis wbicb bimlcrs him from rt^flectiiig upon 

B tiling which he Mould cxplxin hj it. 
i Ininfinoi'^ we do noi find §uch a tmin ofoiioi'atioRs 
juiinecled by our constilutiun as in perception. When 

a porceivo an ahjecl b; our venses, there is. lir«t, 
B impression made br the objrct upon ihe orj^n of 
Hnse. either immediatply or by tneanf of some medium. 
jB; this an imjiression is madf upon (he nerves nnil 

■ain, JD oonsei|iiFncc of which we feel some «rns»linn ; 
!tond that sensalion is allendrd by that eonevplinn and 
belief of the externa] object which we cull perception. 
These operations arc so conneclcd in our CDnsliltifion, 
that i( is difficult to disjoin them in our cutieepliuns. and 
to attend to each witliuul confounding it tvitli theollirra. 
Bat in the opeealious of inemory we are free from this 
embarrassment; they are easily dislioguished from all 
other acts of the mind, and the names which denote 
them arc free fi-om all ambiguity, 

Tbe object of memory, or thing remembered, must 
be something that is past ; as the <^ject of perception 
and of eonsciousness must be something which is pres- 
enL What now i«, cannot be an object of memory; 
neither can that which is past and gone bo an obfeot 
of perception or of eonsciatisnoas. 

Memory is always accompanied with (be belief of 
that which we remeoiber. as perception is aceompaated 
with ibebelief of ihal whieh weperevive.andeonsGiouii' 
ness with tbe belief uf that whereof we are eonacioua. 
Pcrtiaps m infancy, or in n disorder of mind, things rc- 
mcinherod may he eonfaunded with those whieh are 
merely imagined ,- but in mature years, and in a sound 
slate of mind, every man feels that he must believe vhat 
be distinctly remembers, (hough he can give no other 
treason of his belief, but ihat he remembers the tiling 
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«rv MdbtiMllr>chwBobfdief oTh opMdMlMMMk 
• rnte balM vhWi wehavefto^ dMiMt«MM«yw Ml 
^«*MBt real kMvMp, ■• Im wttafa thn IT^ft^MB 
^^vnd^ M doMwtmtiM f M Ml k hb vMi «A» It 
^kJViMtiH.w«Ulbrara^arBBM«lHftiMtlfc VW 

jbp^MWj r'l'lBiiii ' * »*- — -.^-^.. -p- . 

t^i ■!■«■ tt*W all ib* kMwMg* if aaAHittf 

1 ItereaKCHMlBwhfahaaM'sBVBwykhMfl^ 
■tfMt Hd daunduto, wid vhere he b rartytoallMr 
4lltltMvbm flUM him; buttkudMiMt la Iha 
iMMt imkea h* «ndlt, vkea It b perfboOj dklfisc 

HelMiy iHpBM a eawepdoB umI bolbf of part An*. 
tfMi&rUblavMdUe that a ■•> «1mbU ■MMafe*^ 
■ Hi^ dadDot^, wtthoBtbdimiag MOMialvnl iTAa. 
ntfaa. More or leM, ta han paued betvan th» JiBM It 
twir — ". aad Aa proMat Bomeat; aailOiakltii 
laifMiIUa ta ihaw bow we aeald uqaka a aattaa a( 
dantba if we had ao awoMvy. 

Thing! reDtembered must be things formeri^peraBli 
ed or known. I regwmber tho traniit of VeDui erer the 
aoB hi the year 1709. I mnst therefore have perceived 
it at the time it happened, otherwise I could not now 
remember it. Onr first Hequaintanae with ao; ol^eet 
of thonght cannot be b; remembranee> Memory 
ealy produce a oonthmanoe or nwwal at a Tormer ae- 
qoaintance with the thing remoBbered. 

The remembmee of a past event is nccmtiarlly lO- 
oompanied with the ooarietion of onr owo exintenee at 
Ibe time the event happened, I eannei remember a 
tiiiag (hat ha|^ned a year ago, without a conviotioa 
•B strong as memory eaogivoi thatli the same ident 
person who now remember that eventt did iben exlsC 

What I have hitherto said eooeeraing memoryi 
eoatiderai priaeiplai, wUeh appear obrioni aadaartali 
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Co every man who will take the pains to reflect upon the 
operations of his own mind. They are facts of which 
every man must judge by what he feels ^ and they ad- 
mit of no other proof but an appeal to every man's own 
reflection. I shall therefore take them for granted in 
what followSf and shall flrst draw some conclusions 
from themt and then examine the theories of philoso- 
phers concerning memory^ and concerning daratioQi 
and our personal identity^ of which we acquire the 
knowledge by memory. 



ix wbzirAi viiooixt. 



»"*tti»f.f.i«* 



""li^ittVfrtliliA itippemn that mcfnor; to an original 
tfliily glTCO Bi by (he Autbvr *f our being, ot whicb 
wl'Wril j^M w wteuit; Inrt lb»t wv arc au tiiutle. 
'^'^iiM»toiSBe»lifohlhaTeorihiti^ P»)i, by 
■ w ry, MMM to Me at unaoiiiilftblc asi an immcdi 
kaawMge wsbM be «f Ibtegi to come : and 1 can gj 
— ri w ir|iiy I dwaU have the one and not itie oltier^ 
b«t that toA b Ae «U1 ef 017 Maker. I find in m; 
wM a aillaut eeaeeptle^ arf a firm lH-li<-r «f a sprtek 
•JTiHtflTaiitii bathowthb la producrd I know not. 
I aaU H mawuirj, hot thii b 9m)y giving a namp lo It ; 
it b Botaa aaeouit of Itaieaau). I believe mox flrmlj- 
what I dirilnetly roBemher ; but t can give no naaon 
of thbbeUrf. It b the laqtration of the Alm\ghtyj 
that prti no tbb atiderataoding. 

When I believe (be truth of a mathematieal axioBi 
or of a mathematical proposilioD, I see that it mmt 
be lo. Everjr man who baa the une ooneeplion of it 
seen the same. There U a neecasarj' and an erideat 
eonneetion between the subject aod tbe predicate of the 
proposition ; and I have all the CTideiwe to support injr 
belief which I can poisibly conoelTe. 

When I belieTe that I washed my band» nnd fact? ihii 
morning, there appears no necessity io th^ truth orthis 
proposition. It might be, or it might not be. A man 
may distinetly conceive it without belieitng it at all. 
How then do I come to believe it 7 I remeiiib<-r it di>- 
tinetly. Tbts is all J eaa say. This remmibrunce i* 
an aetofmymiad. It is impossible that t1u!i aci sliould 
be, If the event had not hmtened. I eonress 1 do aoi 
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• ftDj' neceisar; ronnectiun lielwccn the one and I 
Br. irany matt van Hhow such a necessary conaet 
I. llicn I tbink (Init hvWat wlitcli ue linve orwhl 
B remember will be fairly aoc»un(cd Tor; but if I 
oannol be ilooe. tliat belief is uiinccountublc, and ' 
can my no muni bul tbat it is Ibe resuU of our 



IVrhaps it mny be Bai<l, tbat the experience we b 
bntl»ribcHdclitj'orinemoryisaguoil reason fop nlyn 
upon itstestimonj'. I deny not ibaltbit may b« a r 
to tliose xvbo bavr bad ibis experience and wbo relb 
upon it. But I believe Ibrpe are few wb« ever Ihougl 
of Ibis reajiud, or who found any need nfit. It must b 
aotne vcrj- rare ucuasion tbat leads a man to hnve 
couFBD to Hi nnd in those who have duuu so. the tea 
mony of memory was believed before the experience 
of Its (iilelity; and that belief cuuM not be caused bj 
the experience tthieb caute after it. 

AVo know some abstract (ruths, by comparing tbttJ 
terms of (be proposilion which expresses them, am' 
perceiving some necessary relation or agreement bo 
tween them. It is thus I know that two and ihree 
make five; thut the diameters of a circle are all equal. 
Mr. Locke having discovered (his source of knowledge, 
too rashly concluded 'hat all human knowledge might 
be derived from it ; and in this he has been followed 
very gencmliy : by Mr. Hume in particular. 

nut 1 apprehend, tbat our knowledge of the existence 
of (hings oontingent can never be (raced to (lus source, 
I know that such a thing exists, or did exist. This 
knowledge cannot be derived from (he pcfceptiott of a 
necessary agreement between existence and the thing 
that exists, because there is no such necessary agree- 
ment ; and therefore uo such agreement can be per- 
ceived either immedla(ely, or by a chain of reasoning, 
vol. n. ■** " 
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Tbe thing does not exist neoessarily, but hf tmiriii 
ftod pqwer of liiBi tiiftt Bftde it ; ud tiwra is ■• eoalp^ 
AotXpfi fblioivs fV*oni supposiog it wai to esiit. 

^t^^^^no I think it foUows* that oar kaowhdgo of 
thb eztsteBoeofoiirown thoughts, of the oristoaeB rf 
dl the miiteriol ohjeets oboat as* and of all post aoB- 
tingenoies, must Im deriTod, not fWiin m peMBflioa of 
neeessary relatioas or agreeneats, hot from sooMOlker 
souree* 

Our Maker has proTided other means fisr gnrim as 
the linoivledge of these tilings ; means wUeh poifcal^ 
answer their end, and produee tlie eflbot iateadad igr 
them. But ia what, manner they do this, bf I feaib bp* 
yond onr skill to explain. We know onr own thom^htsb 
nad the i^eratioBs of our minds, by a power wbioh wa 
eall eonseiousness : but this is only giving a name io 
this part of our fi*ame. It does not explaia its fabrio, 
nor how it produces io us an irreslilible eonvietion of 
its ioforoiBtions. We perceive material olyeels and 
their sensible qualities by our senses ; but how diey 
gire us this information, and how they produeo onr be* 
lief in it» we know not. We know many past OTents Ig 
memory ; but how it gives Ibis information, I beliafs^ 
is inex|rfieable. 

It is well known what subtile disputes wero hsll 
through all Ihe sohohi^tio ages» and are still 
about the prescience of the Deity. Aristotle had 
that thorc can be no certain foreknowledge oC tUsi|l ^ 
contin|;cnt ; and in Ibis he has been very general^ ft^ 
lowed* upon no other grounds, as I apprehend, hot thai 
we cannot conci'ive how such things should be Am- 
known, and tlicrefore conclnde it to lie impossible* 
Hence has arisen an opposition and supposed inoonsist 
eoey between Divine preseienee aad human liber^. 
Some have given up the first in bvoor of the last, 
and others have given np the last in order to support 
the first. 



i 



Ilh rcinarkalile:, lliat Uiesedispuluola fiiiveneTvr ap> 
nrohcndMl liiat ttiere U any iliiEcuIlv in rrconciUng 
i with liberty thGknonle(l|;(':firwliat H ^nt. but only uf 
It ic future ll is prcecU^iiue uolytaiiU ool nMtiiar^, 
ItUrot is sopposn] (o be hostile (u liberty, aod hanlly nc- 
cilcablc (D ic. 

Yet 1 bcli«V() the iliOIuulry i» perrcctly equal til llw 
^ -sae case aa4l in (he ullicr. I ndinil, that wu c»om>t ao- 
' oooat lor prcicicnce of the actJani ofa Free i^nt. Bui 
I iHsintaiat lliat wc can as Utile acoutiol for mrmorj 
of the past aelioos of a froc agent. If any man thinks 
he can prove that the acliona of a free agent oaanat 
be foreknown, he will find (he saino ai^iioirnU of 
C4|ii»l Puree to prove that ihe past uclitKi^ of a free 
agent oannot lie ronieinberG(l. It is true, that wbatii 
past did oertainly exist. It ia no less Irue. that vrliat 
IB future will ccrlainly exist. 1 know nn rea»onHiK 
from the coDolitulion of the agont, or from his olrcum- 
staaccs, that has not eijual strength, wlu-ther it be ap- 
plied to bis past or to his fitture actions. The past 
was, but ROW is nol. Tliu future will he, hut now is 
not; The present is equally connected, oi- unconncut- 
ed with both. 

The only reason why men have apprehended so 
great disparity in cases so perfectly like, I take lo be 
this, that the faculty of memory in ourselves convinces 
us ttota facti that it is not impossible that an intelligent 
beingr even a finite being, should have ecrtain kirawl- 
edge of past actions of f^e agents, without tracing 
thcin from any thing necessarily connected with them. 
But having uo prescience in ourselves corresponding lo 
our memory of what is past, we find great ilifficulty in 
admitting it to be possible even in the Supreme Being. 
A faculty which wc possess in some degree, we easily 
admit that tbo Supreme Being may possess in a more 
perfcet degree; but a faculty, whiuk has nothiugcor- 
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retpondii^ to it in our eonstitutioD, wc will bardly al- 
low to be possible. We are so constituted as lo have 
mo Intuitive knowledge of many things past ; but we 
hare no intuitive knowledge of tbe future. We might 
perhaps have been so eonstitutetl as to have an iolui- 
live knowledge of tbe futurCf but not of the past ; nor 
would this constitution liave been more unnecountable 
than the present, though it might be mueh more io- 
eonvenient. Had this been our eonstitutioot we should 
have found no difficulty in admitting that the Deity 
may know all things future, but very much In adrolttiag 
his knowledge of things that ai*e past. 

Our original faculties are all unaceountable. Of 
these memory is one. He only who made them, eom« 
prebends fully how they are made, and how thef pro- 
duce in us, not only a ooneeption, but a firm belief and 
tSMiranee of things whiph it concerns us to know. 



' nURATIO-t. 



OF OVRATION. 



k^pEOM the princi|tle8 laid ilown in the first chaplor A 
l3s Esssj, I think it appears, that our notion of dw 
ntiun, US well us our tMlii^r of id is gat bj- the I'acHlq 
r memor;. It is essential to every thing renionihert 
tat il be something wliicli is past ; and we cannot con- 
rive a thing (u be pa§t. without conceiving some dura- 
tion, more or less, between il and the present. As 
soon, therefore, as we rememhor any thing, wu must 
have both ft oolion and a belief or duration. It is'nec- 
essarily au^^stci) by every operation of our memory; 
and to that faeuliy it ouglit to be asoribeil. This is 
therefore a proper place to coDbider what is known 
conoerniog it. 

Duration, eTlensioni and number, are the measures 
of all things subject to mensuration. When wo apply 
them to finite things which are measared by tbem. 
they seem of all things to be the most distinctly eonceiv- 
cd, and most within the reach of human understand- 
ing. 

Extension having three dimeosionsi has an endlesi 
variety of modifications, capable of being accurately 
defined ; and their various relations furnish the baman 
mind with its most ample field of demonstrative rea- 
soning. Duration havingonly onedimensioii, has few- 
er modifications; but these are clearly iinderstood|j_ 
and their relations admit of measure, proportion, and^ 
demonstrative reasoning- 

N'umbrr is cnlltd discrete quantity, because it is 
compounded of units, wbioh are at) equal and similar, 
and it con only be divided into units. This is true, in 
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sonie sensc» even of fractions of unity* to which we now 
commonly give the name of number. For in every 
fractional number the unit is supposed to be subdi- 
vided into a certain number of equal |iarls, wiiich are 
the units of that denomination, and the fractions of 
that denomination are only divisible into units of the 
same denomination. Duration and extension are not 
drftcrete» but continued quantity. They consist of parts 
perfectly similar, but divisible without end. 

In order to aid our conception of the magnitude and 
proportions of the various intervals of duration, we find 
it neoessary to give a name to some known portion of 
it, such as an hour, a day, a year. These we consider 
as units, and by the number of them contained in a 
larger interval, we form a distinct conception of its 
magnitude. A similar expedient we And neeessary Co 
give us a distinct conception of the magnitudes and pro- 
portions of things extended. Thus, number is found 
necessary, as a common measure of extension and dura- 
tion. But this perhaps is owing to the weakness of 
our understanding. It has even been discovered by the 
sagacity of mathematicians, that this expedient does 
not in all cases answer its intention. For there 
are proportions of eontinued quantify, which cannot be 
perfectly expressed by numbers ; such as that belwosa 
the diagonal and side of a square, and many others. 

The parts of duration have to other parts of it the 
relations of prior and posterior, and (o the present they 
have the relations of past and future. The mtiaaoff 
past is immediately suggested by memory, as has 
before observcil. And when we have gut the 
of present and past, and of prior and |>osterior, we 
from these frame a notion of the future ; for the fitnv 
is that which is posterior to the present. Nearaefs 
and distance are relations equally applicable to line 
and to place. Distance in time, and distance in piaee^ 
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are tblOK* m diSbrtnt ia their imlure, And m Uke (a 
"ibelr irlatioD, itixt it ii difficult to tleieniiiDD whetlicr 
e of distimce is applied tu both in (tieaatacttr 
ti Analogical wnse. 

The MtMnion of bodic* wliich wc perceive hy our 

Bosefi) leads us nroessarilj toltie conceiition and belief 

ifH Hjiuee, vrbicli romnitis imiuovcali'e wlien (be body it 

ivfd; andllie duratiDnorovenls wht^ uereoiein- 

^r lends UB nrcesgAril}' lu tbe coner[ition and belief ofn 

^uiniion, nliicJi would hiivf gone od uaiformly, tbougb 

9ho fvent hud never happened. 

'Without «pAee there uiin be tioDiSng Dial is exteiided- 

witlioitl dmi' there eaii Ite Diitliing that has dum> 

^an. Tbia I think undeniable. And yet we find, that 

nctension and iliiruiion itve nut more elear and inteJIigi- 

'Me Ibiin upaer and lime are dark and difficult objects of 

eoateniptutien. 

As there must be spaeeWliereTerany thing extended 
doeit ur ean exist, and lime «rl»en there is or eiui be ao^ 
thing ihul has durulion, we eaa sel no boundx to cither 
eveti in ourimaginafion. Tbey defy all liftiilalloo. The 
one swells in otir eoot-epilun lu imiuentit}', the olber to 
elcfnily. 

An eternity past is an object which wo cannot coai- 
pnhend; bnt a begfinning of (inte, unless wc take it in 
a fl^ratirr sense, is a contradictioi). By a eommou 
fignre ofsipeeeh, we give (hennmo ortiate to those too- 
tion* and rrvoluiions by wbldi we measure iu sncbas 
days and years. Weoan eoneeive a benpnaingbf ibeM 
sensible ineasares of liaw. and say that tbete ns m 
(line wlwn they were DOl.alimfluQdistiagtiiilied by any 
tnotioD or change; but to say ihatthci^ was a (itnobe 
fbre all lime, is a nuniradiolieu. 

All llmHed dnmliofl is comprehended in time, luid 

all Itmilcd extension in space. These, in tlieir oa- 

_p«eious womb,«oBt»n all flnitfl exitletteet. but arc « 
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tained by none. Crcnted things have Ihcir partiealar 
place in space, and their particular plaee in- time; bat 
time is every where* and space at all times. Tiiej 
embrace each (he other, and have that myslerioas 
union which the schoolmen conceived between soul and 
body. The whole of each is in every part of the other. 

\fe are at a loss to what category or class of things 
we ought to refer them. They arc not beings* but rath- 
er the receptacles of every created In-ing. without 
which it could not have had the possibility of existence. 
Philosophers have endeavoured to reduce all the ob- 
jects of human thought to these three classes* of lub- 
stances, modes, and relations. To which of them 
shall we refer time, space, and number, the most com- 
mon olyeets of thought 7 

Sir Isaac Newton thought, that the Deity* by exist- 
ing every where, and at all times, constitutes time and 
space, inimcnsitv and eternity. This probably sug- 
gested to his great friend Dr. Ciarkc what he calls the 
argument a priori for the existence of an immense 
and eternal Being. Space and time, he thought, are 
only abstract or partial conecplioos of an immensity 
and eternity., which forces itself upon our belief. And 
as immensity and ctemiiy arc not substances* they 
must be the attributes of a Being, who is necessarily 
immense and eternal. These arc the speculations of 
men of superior genius. But whether they be as solid 
as they are sublime, or whether they be the wander- 
ings of imagination in a region beyond the limits of 
human understanding, 1 am unable to determine. 

The schoolmen made eternity to be a nunc stam^ 
that is, a moment of time that btands still. This was 
to put a spoke into the wheel of time, and might give 
satisfaction to those who are to be satisfied by wordi 
without meaning. But I can as easily belieTc a circle 
to be a square as time to stand stilL 
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Such paradoxes and riddles, if I may so eall theui, 
men aie ioTolunCarily led into when they reason about 
time and spaoot and attempt to eomprehend their na- 
ture. They are probably things of whieli the human 
faculties give an imperfect and an inadequate eoncep- 
tion. Hence difficulties arise which we in vain attempt 
to OTereomCy and doubts which we are unable to resolve. 
Perhaps some faculty which we possess not, is neoessa- 
ry to remove the darkness which hangs oyer themt and 
makes us so apt to bewilder ourselves when we reason 
about them. 
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CHAP. IV, .^.- ..,y> 

- • !•*• 

imiliaBUpTiaMwt intprdhntac MM 4«B«MCrkte. 

MWHj. f.. •?- 

The pUloMpfaiir, howenr, wmj ivej K4"Hr *■■' 
dfeer tUt wmietioB u a phewmsM^ tf buMi. Mn. 
tan vortliy tf hit attaaUon. If he en ikmrnKfittt 
ciiuse, an additiea U Bttde te bb ftaok of kmrnhtf^ti 
If nol, it must be heU MS put of o 
tutian, or an eflbet ef that eouUtqtiM | 
wanner unLnown to ni. 

'Wts may obterve, int of lU* thatttb i 
incTispeDsablj' neeeMary te aUexef^nof n 
operations of reason, whether in aetion or ia • 
tioDt are made upof inocessiTeparti. The a 
■re the foundation of the consequeDt, and withaat tha 
eoDviction that the anteoedent hare been Ht-cn or dm 
by me, I could bare no reaion to prooeed (o (he oonai 
queat, in an; tpeoulation, or in an; aoUvo projet 
vhatever. 

There can be no memory of what h pasl uithi 
the eonvietion (bat we existed at the time rcmcmbi 
There ma; be good ailments to eonviiiLt- me (ball 
existed before the earliest thing I eaa remenilirr ; bat 
to suppose that m; memor; reaehei a moDU'nt furUier 
back than my belief and eonvictioa of my cxiatencej h 
a eontradietion. j 

The momenta man loses this eoBnotioa^ uif hehiA'' 
drunk the water of Lethe, pait tbingi are doae nmji 
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ti hit own belief, he (hen begins to exisl. IVhal- 
evcr was thought, ur suid, or done, or suflercd, before 
that iwrifldi may belong to souic other person ; hut lie 
Gun ottvt-r impute it (o himself, or take any subseiiacitt 
step Ihat supposes it to be his tluing. 

l*"roni this it is evident, that wo mnst have the con- 
viction of out' own oontinued existence and idcnlily, U 
soon as wc arc eapahlc of thinking or doing any things i 
on account of what we li»ve Ihouglit. ur done, or' ( 
aaOercil before ; that is, ns soon as we arc ivASOoakM'' \ 
crcatnrvB. 

That wt; ma; forui as distinct a notion as we ai;^ ' 
able of ihis phenomenon of the human mini), it ia prop- 
er (o consider what is meant by identity in gcncrali 
whnt by our own personal identity, and how wc are IgA 
into that invincible bcUcf and conviction whieh every 
man lias of his own personal identity, as fur as his mem- 
opy reaches. 

Identity in general, 1 lalic to be a relation betweoa 
a thing which is known tocitist at onetime, and a thing 
which is known to have existed al another time. If 
you ask whether they are one and (he same, or twodif- 
''ferent things, every man of common sense understands 
the meaning of your question perfectly. Whence we 
may infer with certainty, that every man of eomraoa 
sense has a clear and distinct notion of identity. 

If you ask a definition of identity, I confess I can 
give none; it is too simple a notion toadmit of logical 
definition :. 1 can say it is a relatiou, but 1 cannot find 
words to express the speeiAc difference between tbis 
and other relations, though I am in no danger of con- 
fouDding it with any other. I can say tliat diversity if 
a BimlraTj relation, and that similitude and dissimilitude 
are another eouplo of contrary relations, which every 
imii easily distinguislictf'in his conception from identitj- 
anddivenitr. 




•I ea aUaiMw e af nirteMe. Tbitt vUah !■ iili 
to Mitfk cHMi ha tbe MM with Oat vhMnftnMi* 
b^iM to wMt ftr tUi wmM he to NppMtvbriiBto 
«xbt after It 0«HPd to sxht, atf to han hit • ' 
ettv 

hi Uetfity. 

' Heaeeweiyha^thtMeatltyBawm^lfcHHl 
er Man, he ap^ed to ao^ p«ba, ear |lnMMiV<iAto 
tbao^la* or aa; «perattoa af ear ndadi. Ite flfa 
%U tUi 4aj ii aot the nm MirUaal pala whl*I 
Mt Teetordaj, thoni^ thej M7 be riadlar hi hMiill 
fcgrei, ma have dw Ml»e aaaw. The wummi$9l$ 
.atf af ercty ftdtag* aad ^t efeiy < 
^WAaA. l%qr av* all weeeidTe ia Orir i 
^awlUalf, lie two BMaMti of ahkh taa bad 

It b ethervbe a4th the parte af ihiilato-^iKia. 
Thf^alai^ arsj aad vera, aad will be (ha laaaJ %» 
tif, I think, we proeeed opon dear grouad ia Isiag 
the aotioB ofideotit; in geaentl. 

It ii perhaps more difficalt to Meertain with pm^ 
sioD the meaning of penonalilj ; but it Is not neoeenty 
io the prewnt snbfeet : it ii tuflBieat for our purpeie ' 
to obserrei that all manluDd plaee their penonftUty^a i 
■omethiag that caanot be divided^ or cooaist of [ 
A part of a peraoa is a manifest abmiditj-. 

When a nan loses his estate, his health, Itia n 
he is still the same persoa, aad has loBt nothing oT'l 
personality. If be has a 1^ or aa arm citt oft, he to 
tiie same persoa he was before. Hke amputated men- 
ber is no pert of his peraoBi otfterwlse it would baiaft-ja 
right to a part of hit estate, aad be liable f 
his engagements. It would be ealHled to a 
merit aad demerit, whfeh it nanlfoitt^ abtai4. 



t wouM bavaftw 
lie for a paitef '^ 
a share of Ua 4 
abtai4. A par- I 



OF IDBNTITT. 
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n is tometUiag iodivisibte, and is what Leilinilz calls 
k iruiRad. 
My perwoal identitj'. therefore, implies the oontia- 
(1 existence of that indivisible thing whioh I call inif- 
Klf. Wliutevei' this self ma; be, it is something vhiuii 
Ihioka, and dt'liberates, and resolves, and aols, and siif- 
I am not thought, I am not aotion, I am not feel- 
I am something that ihinlia, and acts, and sufiers. 
)iy thoughts, and actions, and feelings, change every 
■loiDeDt ; they have no continued, but a successive ex- 
btence ; but that self or /. to whitb they belong, is 
lermunenl, and has (he same relulion to all the sue- 
Beding thoughts, actions and feelings, wbicU I call 



, Such are tlw notions that I hnve of tny personal 
Identity. But perhaps it may be siiid, this may all be 
Pkncy without rculily. IIow do you know; what evi- 
knee have you, that iJieit; is Huub a permanent self 
which has a claim to alt the thoughts, aclions, and feel- 
ings, which you oallyourti! 

To this I answer, that Hie proper cvidenee I have of 
all this is remembrance. I remember that twenty years 
ago 1 conversed with such a person; I remember sev- 
eral things that passed in that conversation; my mem- 
otry testilles net only that this was done, but that it was 
done by me who now remember il. If it was done by 
me, 1 must have existed ut that time, and continued to 
cjont from that time lo the present. If the identical 
pel-son whom I call myself, bad not a part in that con- 
versHtion, my memory is fallacious ; it gives a distinct 
and positive testimony of what is not true. Every roan 
in his senses believes wiial he distinctly I'emembers, 
and every thing he rememhers convinces hiin that he 
existed at the time remembered. 

Although memory gives the most irresistible evi- 
Ifincc of my beinj; the idenlicnl person tJiat did such 
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a thing, at such a time, I may have other good evidei 
of things which befell me^and which I do not remember: 
I know who bare me, and suckled me^ but I io not re- 
member these erents. 

It may here be obsenredy though the obserratioB 
would have been unnecessary, if some great phRosophert 
had not contradicted it, that it is not my reroemberiDg 
any action of mine that makes me to be the person who 
did It This remembrance makes me to know asiuredlj 
that I did it ; but I might hare done it^ though I did 
not remember it. That relation to me, which is ex- 
pressed by saying that I did it, would be the same^ 
though I had not the least remembranee of lii To s^y 
that my remembering that I did such a thing, or^ 
ks some choose to express it, my bein|^eoiiBeioiia thai 
I did it, makes me to have done it, vpipetm to me aa 
great an absurdity as it would be to s^y, that nqr be- 
lief that the world was created, made it to be ereated. 

'When we pass judgment on the identity of other per- 
sons besides ourselves, wc proceed upon other groundsf 
and dctermiDe from a Tariety of circumstances, which 
sometimes produce the firmest assurance, and sometimes 
leave room for doubt. The identity of persons has often 
furqished matter of serious litigation before tribunals 
of justice. But no man of a sound mind ever doubted 
of his own identity, as far as he distinctly remembered. 

The identity of person is a perfect identity ; wherever 
it is real, it admits of no degrees ; and it is impossible 
that a person should be in part the same^ and in part 
different ; because a person is a monads and is not divis- 
ible into parts. The evidence of identity in other per- 
sons besides ourselves, does indeed admit of all degrees^ 
from what we account certainty, to the least degree of 
probability. But still it is true, that the same person 
is perfectly the same, aud cannot be so in part^ or in 
some degree only 
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r Ibis eamt, I have first cooaidercd pcisonal ideii' 
lilj'jiisUiat which is perfect in Us kiniliand tbc natural 
measure of tint wtiioli is impert'cct. 

We probubly at first derive our notion of idenliljr 
froDi Ibal natural conviction wliich every man has fruDi 
the dawn of reason of his own identity and uoiitinuet ' 
existence. The operations of our minds arc all suo> | 
eessive, and have no oootinued existunce. Rut ihft I 
thinking being has a continued cxistcnue, and we have i 
an invincible belier, that it remains the same when all. 
its thoughts and operations change. 
^ Our judgments of the identity of objects of sense, 
seem to be formed much upon the same grounds as 
our judgments of the identily ofothcrpersons hcsidM 
ourselves. 

Wherever wc observe great similarity, we are apt to^ 
presume identity, if no reason appears to the oontraTj'<r 
Two objeolB ever so like, when they arc perceived i 
the same time, cannot be the same: but if lliey m 
presented to our senses at difTerent times, we are apt !• . 
think (hem the same, merely from their similarity. 

Whether this be a uatural prejudice, or from w)u 
ever oauso it proceeds, it certainly appears in ehildn 
from infancy ; and, when we grow up, it is confirm^ 
in most inslanoes by experience : for we rarely &ai 
two individuals of the same species that arc not AU 
guithable by obvious diffcri'nues. 

A man challenges a Ihief whom ho finds in | 
session of his horse or his watch, only on similaritj 
When (he watchmaker swears that he sold (his watd 
to such a person, his leslimony is grounded on s 
ily. The testimony of wituesses (o the identity of I 
person is eooimonly grounded on no other evidence. 

Thus it appears, that the evidence we have of ou| 
own identity, as far back as we remember, is totally Q 
a different kiud from the evidence we have of the idea- 
tity of other persons, or of objects of sense. Tlie ilrsi 
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18 groanded on memory, and gives undoubted eertainty. 
The last is gronaded on similarity, and on other eireum- 
stances, which in many cases are not so decisiTe as to 
leave no room for doubt. 

It may likewise be observed that the identity of ob* 
jeets of sense is never perfect. All bodies, as they con- 
sist of innumerable parts that may be disjoined from 
them by a great variety of causes, are subject to eon- 
tinual ohanges of their substance, increasing, dtpiinish- 
ing, ehanging insensibly. When such altenUiont are 
gradual, because language could not aflbrd a different 
name for every diflferent state of such a ehangeablo 
being, it retains the same name, and is eonsidered as the 
same thing. Thus we say of an old regiment, that U 
did such a thing a century ago, though there now it not 
a man alive who then^ belonged to it. We say a tree in 
the same in the seed bed and in the forest. A ship of 
war, which has successively changed her anehen, her 
tackle, her sails, her masts, her planks, and her tim- 
bers, while she keeps the same name, is the same. 

The identity therefore which we ascribe to bodies, 
whether natural or artificial, is not perfect identity ; it 
is rather something which, for the conveniency of 
speech, we call identity. It admits of a great change 
of the subject, providing the change be gradual, some- 
times even of a total change. And the changes whieh 
in common language are made consistent with ideDtiiy» 
differ from those that are thought to destroy it* not ii 
kind, but in number and degree. It has no fixed aa* 
ture when applied to bodies ; and questions abont 
identity of a body are very often questions about 
But identity, when applied to persons, has do 
guity, and admits not of degrees, or of more and leu : 
it is the foundation of all rights and obligations, and of 
all accountableness ; and the notion of it is fixed and 
precise. 
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CHAP. V. 

Xit. LOCKU'S ACCOUNT OK THE ORIGIX Or OUR IDEAS, AND 
PAETICULARLY OF THE IDEA OF DURATION. 

It was a very laudable attempt^f Mr. Locke " to in- 
(|uirc into llip original of those ideas, notions, or what- 
(^vcr yon please to call them, which a man obsenreSf 
and is conscious to himself he has in his mind ; and 
the ways whereby the understanding comes to lie fur- 
nished with them." No man was better qualified for 
this inyestigation ; and I helicye no man ever engaged 
in it with a more sincere love of truth. 

His success, though great, would, I apprehendt have 
been greater, if he had not too early formed a system^ 
or hypothesis, upon this subject, without all the eaution 
and patient induction, which is necessary in drawing 
general conclusions from facts. 

The sum uf his doctrine I take to be this, ** Tliat all 
our ideas or notions may be reduced to two classes, the 
simple and the complex : that the simple are pnrelj 
the work of nature, the understanding being merely 
passive in receiving them : that they are all suggested 
by two powers of the mind, to wit, sensation and re- 
flection ; and that they are the materials of all our 
knowledge : that the other elast of complex ideas aro 
formed by the understanding itself, which being onee 
stored with simple ideas of sensation aqd reflection, has 
the power to repeat, to compare, and to combine them 
even to an almost infinite variety, and so can make at 
pleasure new complex ideas ; but that it is not 
in the power of the most exalted wit, or enlarged 
understanding, by any quickness or variety of though^ 
to invent or frame one new simple idea in the 
mind, not taken in by the two vrays before mentmied. 

VOL. II. M 
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Tkal M our pauer wrv (be outcriBl vrot-bl reaeh w 
out; (a fbc compounding, dividing, and [HitOai; 'i 
grihfi'.'iii larioDS rumig. tlir mutter itliicfa G*>d I 
inRdc. bol rcarlicsfiol la tttr [irodiiL-liun orannQulHll 
of a lingle atom : «d wp imi; eompound. compare. I 
ulr^Irarl Itir ori^iniil and tiliiipic ideas vliicb outnn: B 
given un ; but are unable to fatbion in our um~ 
lag any ilraple idea, twi mwivcd in bj uur * 
vxtrrnal ubj«c(«, or bv n-flcction rr«iu Ibe »penilknt4 
our ono miml about them." 

Tliit account of tbe origin of all our idcmi it a 
rA h\ bidiop Bcrkrlrv and Mr Ilnim; ; liot sume ^ 
ingenious pbllosopben, who have a bigb eriecn] 
L(tol^«*ii Essa;. arc diaiuitisficd wilb iU 

l>r. Hntcbetion or GUigow, in bis Inquiry iota j 
ideas of beaofj and «inue, bas rndcaTotirMl tu iha 
that the«e arc ori^oal and simple Idea?, ramiibed | 
original powers, nliicli be calls (ho scnso afbraatj a 
tiie niorAl sente. 

Dr. Priee, in his Review of (be priodpal qnci 
and difBcuItic» in Morals, Las obscrrcd rer? jusOjr t 
ir wc talic the words »en»eiion and rrjlrrfiun, as ] 
L<>i:]>e baa defined ihcm in (be br^inning of bis esq 
lent Rssa;, it will be iinpotsiblo (o iIcrtTe soma of fl 
mu<it important of our ideas from tbem ; and tbat, I 
the andcrsliinding, tbat is, h\ our Judging and r 
ing power, wo arc furnished with manj lio^e 
original nuiioni. 

Mr. I^'lio tnys, that bj rellection he woald be i 
drr=(otid III iiii-un, " the notice which ibo min 
'■I' ii ■ , 1 i,ri-, and rhe manner ofl hem.' 

I ' '^ilv enJI t'onscioQRiest ; fmm wUg 

Itid '-il, >. 'i w- all (lie nuliutis we have ofthe opi 
rown minds; and he often ipeaksaf llic'^ 
rvwn mfnJs, a> the unl> ottjcetf of il 
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Fi Wlicn rcfieclion is laki-n in lliU confint^ icntP, fo 

I f*y, tbat all our ideati ui-e fdcas eiilu-r of Rpnsatinit or 

iBeotioo, is (o svy, that evpr; llitiig we cun conceive 

I laeitliur same ubjcvt of sense or aoino npei-attnn of our 

11m minile, wliieh U far from being true. 

; But the word reflection is commonlj' used iti u iiiu«h 

T extensive sense: itisa|ipliedtoniiiny openilions of 

Hie ittiad, with more propriety than to that of ronacioui- 

I tess. Vie) reflect, when we remember, or ealJ to mind 

I what i« past, and snrvry it with attention. \Vc rrReet* 

} VbcD wo defioe. when we diitiaguisb, wbrn wr judge, 

l>^hen vrc rcaioni whether about things material or in- 

\ teJIcBtual. 

, , AVhen reflection is taken in this sense, nlitch is more 
V^nimon, and therefore more proper than the sense 
TW^ioh Mr. Ijodie has put upon it, it tnaj^ bo Justly said 
H be the ontjr souroe of all our distinct and aecurato 
notions of things. For, although our first notions 
of material things are got by the external senses, and 
our first notions of the operations of our own minds 
b; consciousness, these first ooliona are ncilhor simple 
nor clear. Our senses and our conseiousnoss arc con- 
tinually shifting from one objeot to another ; their op- 
wations are transient and momcnlarr. and leave no dis- 
inet nation of (heir objects, natil they are recalled by 
\ iperoory, examined with attention, and compared with 
f •tbor things. 

This reflection is not one power of the mind ; it eoro- 
rehends many ; sneb as reoollection, altcolion, distin- 
■oishing. comparing, judging. By these powers our 
pninds are furnished, not only with many simple and 
^tjtjgtnal nolioDs, but with alt our notions which are ac> 
Mrale and well defined, and which alone are the prop- 
f !ir matenaU of reasoning. Many of these, are neiiber 
imtioni of the objects of sense, nor of the o[>eralion> af 
pfor own miodi, and lh«refi>re neither idea* of Kntatim. 
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nor of reflection, in the sense that Mr. Locke gives to 
reflection. But if any one ciiooses to call them ideas 
of reflection, taking ihe word in the more common and 
proper sense* I have no objection. 

Mr. Loc*ke seems to me to have used the word reflec- 
tion sometimes in that limited sense -which he has 
given to it in the definition hefore menlionedy and 
sometimes to liave fallen unawares into the common 
sense of the word ; and by this ambiguity his aeeouot 
of the origin of our ideas is darkened and perplexed. 

Having premised these things in general of Mr 
Locke's theory of the origin of our ideas or notions* I 
proceed to some observations on his account of the idea 
of duration. 

<< Reflection, he says, upon the (rain of ideasi wMeh 
appear one after another in our minds, is that which 
furnishes us virith the idea of sueeession; and the 
distance between any two parts of that soeeessioBy is 
that we call duration.*' 

If it be meant that the idea of succession is prior to 
that of duration, either in time, or in the order oi* na- 
ture, this, I think, is imfKissiblet because succession* as 
Dr. Fri(M.' jnsliy observes, presufiposes duraiiont and 
can in no sense be prior to it ; and theiviore it would 
be more proper to derive the idea of succession froB 
that of duration. 

But how do we f^et the idea of succession ? It is, tmjB 
he, bv irflrcting ufion the train of ideas, which appear 
one after another in our minds. 

Kefleetin^ upon the train of ideas can be nothiig 
but remenibrriuf; it, and giving attention to what aar 
niemorv testifies eoneerning it: for if we did aat i^ 
member ii, we eoiild not have a thought about it. So 
(hut it is evident, that this reflection includes remeai* 
brance« without which there eouM be no reflection on 
what is past, and /consequently no idea of succession. 
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It may here be observed, that if wc speak strictly and 
philo8ophieally» oo kiad of suooession can be aa object, 
eitiier of the senses, or of consciousucss ; because the 
operations of both are confined to the present point 
of time, and there can be no succession in a point of 
time; and on thataooount the motion of a body, which 
is a successive change of place, could not be observed 
by the senses alone without the aid of memory. 

As this observation seems to contradict the common 
sense and common language of mankind, when they 
affirm that they see a body move, and hold motion to 
be an object of the senses, it is proper to take notice, 
that this contradiction between the philosopher and 
the vulgar is apparent only, and not real. It arises 
from this, that ^lilosophers and the vulgar difier in 
the meaning they put upon what is called the present 
time, and are ther#|l^y led to make a different limit be- 
tween sense and memory. 

Philosophers give the name of the present to that in- 
divisible point of time, which divides the future from 
the past : but the vulgar find it more convenient in 
the affairs of life, to give the mime of present to a por- 
tion of time, which extends more or less, according to 
eireumstanees, into the past or the future. Hence we 
8ay» the present hour, the present year, the present cen- 
tury, though one point only of these periods can he 
present in the philosophical sense. 

It has been observed l^ grammarians, that t^e 
present tense in verbs is not oonfined to an indivisible 
point of time, but it is so fkr extended as to have a be- 
ginningi a middle, and an end; and that in the mo^t 
copious and accurate languages, these different parts 
of the present are distinguished by different forms of 
the verb. 

As the purposes of .eonversation make it convenient 
to extend mfi^ is ;fif4j^d thQ pr^tsent^ the same ^- 
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son leads men to extend the proYinoe of senKf and to 
carry its limit ai far back as they carry the present. 
Thus a man may sayt I saw such a person jast now ; 
it would be ridiculous to find fault with this way of 
speaking* because it is authorized by oustomy and has 
a distinct meaning : but if we speak philosophieallj, 
the senses do not testify what we saw, but only what 
we see ; what I saw last moment I consider as the tes- 
timony of sensCf though it is now only the testimony 
of memory. 

There is no necessity in common life of dividing 
accurately the proyinces of sense and of memory ; and 
therefore we assign to sense, not an indiyisible point 
of time* but that small portion of time which wa 
call the prescntf which has a beginning, a middle, aod 
an end. 

Hence it is easy to see* that though in common las* 
guage we speak with perfect propriety and tmth» when 
we say, that we see a body move, and that motion is 
an object of sense, yet when as philosophers we distin- 
guish accurately the province of sense from that of 
memory, we can no more see what is past, though but 
a moment ago, than we can remember what is present : 
so that speaking philosophically, it is only by the aid ef 
memory that we discern motion, or any succesaioa 
whatsoerer. We see the present place of the body ; 
we remember the successive advance it made to thai 
place. The first tan then only give us a conception of 
motion, when joined to the last. 

Having considered the account given by Mr. T niiro, 
of the idea of succession, we shall next consider hovt 
from the idea of successiont he derives the idea of dn- 
ration. 

** The distance, he says, between any parts of that 
succession, or between the appearanoe of any twn 
ideas in our minds, is that we call duration." 
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t Toooueeive this tlie tiioro tlisUnotlj, let ni call tlin 

Hslance between an idea kdiI that wtiich imtncdiatcly 
J •bcceeils it, voe dement of duralion; the distaace be- 
F^weco an idea and (he uccond that succecdn il, two cte- 
r nents, and go on. Iften sueli elements make iluralion, 
[ 'ttcn one must m»ke duruUon, oElierwiHc duration musl 

b mode u|i of parts (bat liave no durutioo, vliicli is 

hpussible. 

' For, suppose a succession of as man; ideas as yoa 
le, if none of these ideas Ijave duration, nor an; 
btet-^ul of duratioD be between one and another, then 
Itls perfectly evident there ean Iw no intertal of dura- 
I ifbn between (he ftrst and tbe last, liov great Boevei- 
I Uieir number be. 1 conclude thercfoi-o, that there 
I fitust be dui-alioi) In evei-j single interval or element of 
r mieh (he wbule duration h made up. Xotbing iu- 
P'deed is mure certain, tban that every eletucnlary part 
t)tt duration must have duration, as every elementar; 

fkrt of extension must have extension. 

' Now it must be observed, that in these elements of 
[ Atmtiuni or single intcnals of successive ideas, there 
[ li no suocessiou of ideas, yet we must conceive (hem to 
I 'fenvc duration ; whence wo may conclude with certain- 
I Ajf that (here is a conoeptioo of duration, where there 
Iftno succession of ideas in tbe mind. 

' We may measure duration by (he suecession of 
J^lbougbts in tbe mind, as we measure length by inches 
T'jtr feet ; but (he notion or idea of dtiratioa must bo 
L%ltcoedent to the loensuraUoD of it, as the nolionof 
K.^ngih is aalecedcut to its being measui-cd. 

Mr. Loci^e draws some conclusions from his aceount 
I Itf the idea of duration, which may serve as a touch- 
i tlone to discover liow fur it is genuine. One is, that 

if it were possible for a man awake, lo keep only one 

Idea in his mind without variation, or the sueecsston of 

^ers, he would huve no perception of duration ai 
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all ; and the inoinciit lit* U^guii to havclliis iden, would 
seem (0 have no distance fi-om the moment he ceased 

to have it. 

'Sow thai one idea should seem to Iiavc no duration^ 
and that a multiplieatiou of thai no ilaruiion should 
seem to have duratioUf appears to me as impoyHihle, 
as that the multiplication of nothing should produce 
somelliing. 

Anoihcr conclusion which the author dra%vs from 
this theory is, that the same period of duration ap« 
pears long to us, when the succession of ideas iu our 
mind is quick, and short when the succession is slow* 

There can be no doubt but the same length of dura- 
tion appears in some eiicunistanees much longer than 
in others ; the time appears long when a man is im- 
patient under any pain or distress, or when he is eager 
in tiic expectation of some happiness. On the uther 
liand, when he is pleased and happy in agi*eeable eon 
versation, or delighted with a variety of agreeable ob- 
jects that strike his senses, or his imagination, time 
Hies away and appears sliort. 

Aceoi*ding to Mr. Locke's theory, in the fir^t oftiiesc 
eases, the sueeession of ideas \> *ery cjuick, and in the 
last very slow. 1 am raflirr ineliued to tliink that the 
\ery contrary is the truth. When a man i:> racked 
with pain, or with expectation, he can hardl^> think of 
uny thing but his distress ; and the more his mind is 
occupied by that sole object, the longer the time ap* 
pears. On the other hand, >«hen he is entertained 
with ehierful music, \y\i\\ lively conversation, and 
brisk sallies of wit, there seems to lie the qniukest boo- 
cession of ideas, but the lime appears shortest. 

I have heaitl a military otlierr, a man of candour 
.md observation, say, that the tiiiK- ht* \%;l^ engaged in 
hot aetion always appeared to iLini inueh shorter than 
it i-eally was. Yet I ihini- ii eunnot be supp4i»edf 
(hat the succession of ideas i^;is then ^ lower than Uaual- 
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If the idea of duration were got merely by the suc- 
cession of ideas in our minds» that succession must to 
•urseWes appear equally quick at ail times* because 
the only measure of duration is the number of succeed- 
ing ideas ; but I believe every man capable of reflec- 
tion will be sensible, that at one time his thoughts come 
slowly and heavily, and at another time have a much 
quicker and livelier motion. 

I know of no ideas or notions that have a better 
claim to be accounted simple and original than those 
of space and time. It is essential both to space and 
time to be made up of parts, but every part is similar 
to the whole, and of the same nature. DifPerent parts 
of space, as it has three dimensions, may differ both in 
figure and in magnitude ; but time having only one 
dimension, its parts can differ only in magnitude ; andy 
as it is one of the simplest objects of thought, the con- 
ception of it must be purely the effect of Our cod- 
stitution, and given us by some original power of the 
mind. 

The sense of seeing, by itself, gives us the concep- 
tion and belief of only two dimensions of extension^ 
but the sense of touch discovers three ; and reason^ 
from the contemplation of finite extended things, leads 
us necessarily to the belief of an immensity that con- 
tains them. In like manner, memory gives us the 
conception and belief of finite intervals of duration. 
From the contemplation of these, reason leads us nec- 
essarily to the belief of an eternity, which compre- 
hends all things that have a beginning and end. Our 
conceptions, both of space and time, are probably par- 
tial and inadequate, and therefore we are apt to lose 
ourselves, and to be embarrassed in our reasonings 
abodt them. 

Our understanding is no less puzzled when we con-, 
sider the minutest parts of time and space, than when 
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we consider the whole. We are forced to aekaowledglfi 
that in (lieir nature they are divisible without end or 
litnit ; but there are limits beyond which onr faonltiet 
can divide neither the one ndr the other* 

It may be determined by experimentp what is tM 
least angle under which an object may be diseeraed bj 
the eye* and what is the least intenral of duration that 
may be discerned by the ear. I believe these nmy be 
diBbront in diflbrent persons : but surely there is a 
limit which no man can exceed : and what our fSMnd- 
ties can no longer diride is still divisible in itself, and^ 
by beings of superior perfection^ may be divided into 
thousands of parts. 

I haVe reason to belicTC^ that a good eye in the prime 
of life may see an object under an angle not exceeding 
half a minute of a degree ; and I believe there are some 
human eyes still more perfect. But even this degree 
of perfection will appear greats if we consider how 
sttkall a part of the retina of the eye it mast be whieb 
subtends an ai^le of half a minute. 

Supposing the distance between the centre of the eye 
and (he retina to be six or seven tenths of an inch, the 
subtense of an angle of half a minute to that radius, or 
the breadth of the image of ao object seen under that 
angle, will not be above the ten thousandth part of m 
inch. This shows such a wonderful degree of aecara- 
cy in the refracting power of a good eye, that a 
cil of rays coming from one point of the object 
meet in one point of the retina, so as not to dbtiati 
from (hat point the ten thousandth part of an inch, ft 
shows, likewise, that such a motion of an object •• 
makes its image on the retina to move the ten tbo«- 
sandth pait of an inch, is discernible by the mind. 

In order to judge (o whaf degree of accuracy weeati 
measure short intervals of time, it may be observed, 
that o6e who has given attention to the motion of a 
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second peodulttm, will be able to beat seconds for a 
miDQte with a very small error. When be continues 
this exereise longt as for five or ten minntes, he is apt 
to err^ more even than in proportion to the time^ for 
this reason^ as I apprehend, that it is difficult to attend 
long to the moments at they pass, without wandering 
after some other object of thought. 

I have founds by some experiments, that a man may 
beat seconds for one minute, without erring above one 
seeond in the whole sixty ; and I doubt not but by loni; 
practice he might do it still more accurately. Froi^ 
this, I think, it follows, that the sixtieth part of a se6«> 
ond of time is disqemible by the human mind* 
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CHAP. VI. 

Cr VK local's account of rERSO^AI. IDJ&Kli Ik- 
Ill a long; chapter iipos idraiitj and diversitT, 3Ir. 
li»cke ha$ niadr maa; iogrnious and ju<»t tthwrvatioBS, 
aMi 9MIIC «hirli, I ihiak. i-aanoi be def^^iided. 1 shall 
obN Cake notice of the aeeouni he is^i^ea of oar ova 
yenaail ideotiiv. IIU doeiriiR- apon this sab j e cl has 
k^ra fieasared h} l»r4iup Buiier. m a frhorteaaay sab- 
joiaed 10 hb ABalt«g;», «ith ikho«c aeaiiBKais I perfiKt- 
Itagrre. 

Ideatirr, as «-a» obiBer^ed cHa^. -*, of this Essay* 
sappo»cs ibe eaatiaacri ru»f eaee uf ihe heiag af whieh 
k b afirsed* aad ibererore eaa be applied a^j to 
ihMip> «kiek have a eoaiicued cxkieaoe. H'hile mmj 
Wtirts: r«B::3sr> :. f\;<. i: ^> ih^ saowbeiae: hiittvo 
Iv c!" *.- 1 :■-• - u — f-. r-:: .-.c-'"--'^ v ^ differeoi 
o:-^ . ,: . : - r ■ \ > - .-. . .-^.t :• .^s-.-ji^ jc LLe same. 

- . - "*. ■*• * '".*.■ ^ ^ -: : I, ».i ..» n :.i: i* meani 

^» * . «*.*.: . < •>. .* .- :• L*i_tr wiiii: ibtr word 

!n ■■^. '. * •_-. - „ . -. ;.j- - ^ j-r-r^un lo \tc ^n in- 

■•• ** ".. ** ^ r' > -^ ■-•^.jT in lies to 

m 

^ ■ 'T »! .: • -'•■^ . ^>. . ,^. .. ia^ ^prciiec 
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One would think that the definition of a person 
should perfeotly ascertain the nature of personal iden- 
tity * or wherein it confiists* though it might still be a 
question how we come to know and be assured of our 
personal identity. 

Mr. Locke tells us» however, ** that personal identi- 
ty 9 that is, the sameness of a rational beingf consists io 
consciousness alone ; and* as far as this eonsciousness 
can be extended backward to any past action or thought^ 
so far reaches the identity of that person. So that 
whatcYcr has the consciousness of present and past ae- 
tions, is the same person to whom they belong." 

lliis doctrine has some strange eonseqoeneeSf whieh 
the author was aware of. Such as* that if the same 
consciousness can be transferred from one intelligent 
being to another, whieh he thinks we cannot show to 
be impossible^ then two or twenty intelligent beings 
may be the same person. And if the intelligent being 
may lose the consciousness of the actions done by hiiHf ■ 
which surely is possible, then he is not the person that 
did those actions; so that one intelligent being may be 
two or twenty different persons, if he shall so often lose 
the consciousness of his former actions* 

There is another consequence of this doctrine, whieh 
follows no less necessarily, though Mr. Loeke probably 
did not see it. It is, that a man may be, and at the 
same time not be, the person that did a particular action. 

Suppose a brave oflSeer to have been flogged when a 
boy at school, for robbing an orchard, to have taken a 
standard from the enemy in his first campaign, and to 
have been made a general in advanced life. Suppose 
also, which must be admitted to be possible, that 
when he took the standard, he was conseious of his 
having been flogged at school ; and that when made a 
general, he was eonscious of his taking the standard, 
but had absolujleiy lost the cooseiousness of his flog- 
ging- 
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These thing* being supposed, it follows, from Mp. 
Lookers doctrine, that he who was flogged at school it 
the same person who took the standard ; and that he wlio 
took the standard is the same person who was made a 
general. Whence it follows, if there bo any truth in logie, 
that the general is the same person with him who was 
flog^;ed at school. But the general's consciousness does 
not reach so far back as his flogging, therefore, ae- 
cording to Mr. Locke's doctrine, he is not the persoa 
who was flogged. Therefore the general is, and at the 
same time is not, the same person with him who was 
flogged at soliooL 

JLeafing the consequences of this doctrine to those 
who haTc leisure to trace them, we may observe, with 
regard to the doctrine itself; 

Isty That Mr. Locke attributes to eonsciousaaas 
the eoDTictioii we have of onr past actions, as if a man 
nmy now be conscious of what he did twenty years ago. 
It is impossible to understand the meaning of this, mi- 
less by consciousness be meant memory, the only faoal- 
ty by which we have an immediate knowledge of our 
past actions. 

Sometimes, in popular discourse, a roan says he is 
eonsoious that he did such a thing, meaning that he 
distinctly remembers that he did it. It is unnecessary, 
in common discourse, to fix accurately the limits be- 
tween consciousness and memory. This was. formes^ 
ly shown to be the case with regard to sense and meas- 
ory: and therefore distinct remembrance is soas^ 
times called sense, sometimes consciousness, withOHl 
any inconvenience. 

But this ought to be avoided in philosophy, oth< 
wise we confound the difierent powers of the mind, 
ascribe to one what really belongs to another. If a 
can be conscious of what he did twenty years, or twea- 
ty minutes ago, there is no use for memoi7, nor ought 
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tte to ftllow that there ia any such fiiculty. "tlie bcul' 
ties or consciousness and meuior}' are chiePj' dhlio- 
guisbcd by this, tlial ilie Bmtis an immtiliate koowl- 
e<lgo of (he present, (be Moond an immediato knowl- 
edge of the pHSt. 

When, therofbi-c. Mr. Locke's notion of personal 
identity Is properly expressed, it is, that personal jtlvn- 
tily consists tn distinct rcinembranGo : for. even inthu 
popular sense, to say that 1 am conaeious of a past ac- 
tion, means nothing else ttmn that I distinctly re 
member that 1 did it. 

:2dly, It may be observed, lliat in tbis doctrine, nol 
only is consciousness confounded with fnemory, but. 
which is still more strange, personal identity is con- 
founded with the evidence which wc have of our per- 
sonal identity. 

It 18 very true, (hat my remembrance that I did 
■uoh a thing is (he evidence i hare (ha( 1 am the iden- 
tical person who did it. And this, I am apt to think, 
Mr. Locke meant: but to say that my remembrance 
that I did such a (hint;, or my consciousness, make» 
me the person who did it. is, in my apprehension, an 
«bsurdity too gross to be entei-taiaed by any man nbo 
attend* (o the meaning of i( : for it is to attribute to 
memory or cfmseiousness, a strange magical power of 
producing its object, (hough (hat object must bare 
existed hef<i»re the memory or oon^elousness which pro- 
duced it. 

ConsGiousness is the testimony of one faculty ; mem- 
ory is the testimony of another facolly t and to >aj 
titat the testimony is the cause of the thing testified, 
this surely is absurd, if any thing be. and could 
net have been said by Mr. Locke, if be had not 
confounded the testimony with the thing tesUficd. 

When a horse that was stolen is found and claiOK*! 
by (be owner, the only evidence he can have, or thai 
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a judge or vilneases can have, that this is the very 
kirntical horse «hich was his property* is similitode. 

Bui would it not be ridiculous from this to infer 
that the identilr of a horse consists in similitode only? 
The onW evidence I have (hat I am the identieal per- 
Mn who did s^ueh aetions. is, that I rememher distinedy 
I did tbeta : or. as Mr. Iioeke expresses it* I as eon- 
•Aons I did f ben. To infer from this, that personal 
Ueniiiy constMs in eonseionsness. is an nrgnment, 
vliieh. if it had aaji forre^ wouU proTc the identity of a 
M^^kn hor» to f«nsbl mMjt in similitade. 

5dlT« Is II not Mrai^ thai the sameness or identity 
of a yf rm m AonM Ci>n rirt in a thing which is continnnl* 
^ riutt^guig:* asd is not any too minntes the sauM! ? 

ihsr c < i n i c < o ni . n c n »» ocr »c»»f^.and eieiyc^ienitjon 
of the wmJL anr >:ili flooing l^e the nalcr of n river» 
or Kke liw imcIC TVr cnwriMsnens I hnte this 

hi^ HN^ioesi. ihai ilki$^ mmnfn : raji he the la«^t moment. 

K«r:>;;i rjki oh^ W k^ini«;*£ if "J.^ag* oLieh have a 
er*r;iri«^d <v3s:rTi^: I •<iit^-JM:s3iftsvS, and CTerr kind 
of i>»fi^T, > irikT.-sif'i): &!•£ iDCinieniarr. and has no 
fhj'iiTut^. f\js:f»iifv : U7*c : iif'^-f ««T^, i: perMmal idcniity 

ihs: Tt xfiso- ^> ri*; f;kixif 7ir?srii ki^ ro*^ inomcDtsof his 
hie . :s7»t L> :>»f rnci ' uic ;ii.>n<^ nf reward and pnidsh- 
vm^: -j^ fni-np;^ or 7t;**Nona: iOfiniin. b» man eonM be 

Hi'. ;Wiiic)- 1 «i»i^ ii>t^ 'i Yv lYtf unavoidable eon- 
nc^wM",*^ /»f Mr louif"? iut:«- '•=!»? s^nneifTTiinc pf ?r t < » a il 
Uira)i>ri - an£ i^miich i^mi T^Tntai< ms^ La^c IiL<d 

* * • • 

ikf <Wni»? \h: W-TT^r or .).^ &!«iictc. I km far from 
teifuj/inc ikT^ .)."4|: iif ihi> iini 'f M?. liiii*;f- Ht was 
tM ctu^r. & iitkT fiii; ff lit'-* yi-^f*v'i*^t ov:!. a^ibomBoe 

sftt>T '^ 
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4UiIyi There are many expressions used by Mr- 
Locke in speaking of personal identity^ which to me 
arc altogetlicr unintelligiblcy unless we suppose that 
lie confounded thai sameness, or idontifyy which we as- 
cribe to an individualyNvilh the identity which in com- 
mon ciiscoursc is often ascribed to many individuals of 
the same species. ^ 

When we say that pain- and pIcaBure, consciousness 
and memoiy, are the same in all meut this samene89 
can only mean similarily, or sameness of kind ; |mt 
that the pain of one man can be the same individual 
pain with that of another man, is no less impossible, 
than that one man should be another mair; the pain 
felt by me yesterday, can no more be the pain I feel 
^ today, than yesterday can be 4his day; and tl\e.same 
' thing mayl>e said of every passion and of every opera- 
tion of tlie mind. The same kind or secies of opera- 
lion may be in difiVrent men, or in the same man at 
difiercut times ; but it is impossible that the same in- . 
dividual operation should be in different men, or in the 
same man at different times. 

When Mr. Locke therefore speaks of '< the same 
oonsciousncss being continued through a succession of 
difierent substances ;" when he speaks of '< repeating 
the idea of a past action, witli the same consciousness 
we hadof.it at the first," and of ** the same conscious- 
ness extending to actions past and to come ;" these ex- 
pressions are to me unintelligible, unless he means, 
not the same individual consciousness, but a conscious- 
ness Uiat is similar, or of the same kind. 

If our personal identity consists in consciousnesSf 
as this consciousness cannot be the same individually 
any two moments, but only of the same kind, it 
would follow, tliat we are not for any two moments 
the same individual persons, but the same kind of 
persons. 

vox. II. . 48 
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As our coDsciousness sometiincs ceases to ezistt lu 
in soond slcept our personal identity must cease with 
it, Mr, Locke allowsy that tlie same thing cannot 
have two iMginnings of existence, so tliat oar identitj 
would be irreeoTerably gene 0^017 time we erase te 
thinky if it was but for a moment. 
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Tb& comttioD Uieopj- of ideas, timt is. of iimigcB j 
the brain, gr in the miad. of all (he oltjtwts or tfiuugbU 
lias beeo verj generally applied to account Tor th| 
faeulUesof memor)- and iinagiiialiun, as well as th^ 
of perceplron by lU* senses. 

The ientiinenls of tliePcripalelics are expressed b 
Alexander Apbrodisit-nsis. one of the earliest I 
eomnientators on Aristotle, in these words, as Ibtn 
are Inuislated by Mr. Harris in his Ueniies: 
what fancy or imagination is, we may explain i 
follows : we may uuDceive to be formed within 
from llie operations of our senses about sensible obi 
JGcts. fionio impression, as it were, or picture ia « 
original senaoriuui.bcinga relietofthal moliun cause 
vithia 03 by the external object ; a relict, which, wlu 
the external ubjcct is no longer present, remai 
and is still preserved, being, un il were, its inia| 
aud which, by being thus preserved, beconiL-s i 
cause of our having memory. Now such a sort of 
reliet, and as it were impreaaioD, the; call fane; or 
in agination." 

Another passage from Alcinou!', of the iloclriaes of 
Plato, oiiap. 4>. shows the agrocninnt of the anoienC 
PlatonistB and Peripatetics io tbia theory. " "Whon tl 
form or type of things is imprinted on tlie mind I 
the organs of the senses, and so imprinted as not 1 
B iklelcd by tin>e, but presecved firm anO lasti 



lervatioii is called 



M^Ufion this I 



memory. 
rinoiple Aristotle impules 
otiildren to thi 



the B^ortnei 
(bat theii- braU 
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it t0o Bioia mad soft to reCmia inpressHNis 

k: ttd die defert of mttWMrj in oli 

^tfs. OS the eontmy, (o tke hardaesi aad rigiiilj of 

tke brmiot wUeh hiiriiri its lecchi^ any dvakk imh 



TUs ueMC ikcorr of tbo cmoie of 
fecdve a two Tcspeets: Isf, if ike 
fHy cxMt. k by — aKMiawMCj fi» tko 
■§■ : ood. 9dK, tlwflv v ao evidnMC. aor 
Ukv. tkat ttet cawc existSL 

lib 





oTtke aatflivortU* iapnHM apiBikB 
It eaa kave ao mmUaace ta ll» 

d^e^ it ifi aaj decree accoaac lor tkift acKatioa 
mad pervtfTiioo wlika ore eva^wqarat opoa it. T1ie<e 
thio^ uve iKfifo orsr;ed m liie sceood Eijaj, aad skoll 
■ow Nf cmkea fjr srxited. cj prpveat Rppckioa. 

If ih« i>j:pr^>)oi upon ilitf braia he iasifieMiit to 
ae-.'0(isc foT' th«? <^n:er:cl«ia <>f «iifecC5 tim are pmeaC* 
it ciT ;i;5 liciie aecouat for t&e nwoiory of dioK tkat 
are iMsc. 

So that Lt' \K w«re certain* that the ii 

9a thtf braia ia f?ereeodoa renam as hair as cherr 

03« Txiemoo 'ilT ihe obieer : aU ikit eoaki he 

from clii$. i^$, iJnt. b^ che law*» of nacoro* tlMres a 

aceciua eiK-xUished between tktt iMpieajJaa, aad the 

rraeotbcujMe •>!' tbat abjeec. Bat how the napRonoa 

coatrtbuces tt> cbi^ renieaibrantfe* wa ihoaM ho ^aite 

igvorjuit : ic befnu: impsHsiMe to d bc aoer hov iAii[ufit 

oC 007 kind «h*juM be produfsed. hf aa iaipflaoMi •€« 

fhoteavff, or afofi any faM of tho hadf. 
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^ Tosa; thnt tliia imprasmii is mcinory, m nhsurd. if 

mlprflDod lilfii-ally. IF ii tti unly numnt iliiit it ii Uio 

ItttiisR of mrtnory, it ongtit to he shonn how il pro- 

pducf^ (Iiiseffbcl, otherwise memoir i-cnwiiii ss unnc- 

Kxmtiiblc at bcfui-e. 

If » philosopher should unilcrlake to aoc«unt for the 

B ol' gunpoirilerr in the tlisi-har^t! of » muHkvt, and 

IboD tell as gravely, Ihat tbo cause orihitt pheimmenon is 

wing of the trigger, wc should not he much nUer 

^l^lhis account. Aslilllcarevo iastrncfcil in the cause 

P af memory, by being told Umt It is eau<i<H] by a certain 

Impression on the brain. Fur, suppoiinglhat iinpres- 

Hltnti on the braiu were ai neoessiiry to memory as tko 

"awin;; of the trigger is to tlm discharge of the miis- 

■Iteli no arc still as ignorant a* wu were how monHiry 

is produced ; so ifaai, if the cause of inemoi^, asBignol 

by ibia tlieoryi did really cxiut] it does not in any ilegreo 

account Tw memory. 

Another defect in this theory is. I hut there it no CT- 
idence, nor probability, ihal the enuse assigned does 
exist ; that is, that the impression made upon ihe brain 
in pereeplioQ remains afHer the ubjctt is removed. 

That impression) nhalcver be iia naiurct is caused 
by the impression made by the object u|mu tlie organ 
of tense, and upon the nerve. Philoftophera auppoEo, 
nithout any evidence, Ihat when the object is removed, 
and the impression upon tire orf^an and nerve oeiues, 
the Impression upon the brain continues, and is peraia> 
neat; that is, ihat when tlie cause is removed the 
efieet conlinues. I'he bmin surdy does not ai^car 
mare fitted to retain an impression than the organ and 
wirTO. 

t- But granting that the impression upon the brain oon. 
'inues after its cause in removed, its eflecis ought to 
mtinufl while it continues ; that is, the aensaliuD and 
caption should be as pwuianent as the impresskiB 
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■poll the bnun, wlneh is Mppowd to be their wmmat. 
Bat here mgam the philosopher mmkes a seeoad siip o 
sitioB, with as little erideBee, bat of a eoatraiy mmtmrt, 
to wit, that* while the eanse reanuBS. the eflbec 
If this should be granted also, a third nott he 
that the «iie eaase, whieh at irst prodaeed 
aad peiweptioa* does afterward prodoee 
oper a fioa essentially dUfereat, both fkwm 





A foanh sappositioa nnist he Hade, that ttis 
ikoaghit bepenaaaeot, doesaot p i oduut ks cAetat 

rt he like aa iaseripta 
with 
for the Miaiaij of thjags 

to 




oeioed hf the 

theft'fbrr. wMeb oooM OMke no 

brain Irr ntraBu of ihe srafieK. 

Tho!^ when phSopopberf ha^e piM oar 
apmi aaMher. as the ciaatf p9ed the ■ n f u n ii a his ia or- 
der tP 9ina)f the br-s^ ens. aH if le do pioytm t mo i j 
Nooaimi unaoroontahk : and wr kaow as Cole how we 
rrfaraiHrr tbinjrs past, as how we are tMBSMtini of the 

Hot KrtT ii is propir fi^ tihjts* c thai al ^uag|h in- 
p iw siiiiutf QpMi ^^ hraiB ei^r ae aid ia aoeoaacaip fv 
i:^ • w i: tt «vni profa^dr^ thaLi m the hi 
its^' K driimdool n sumr 
of the lowia- 
AMnm^ ihr f ufakiu t of nnr meaiwy Wrary a» w>. 

todN^ %; a^ latMSHihlr ix sImid)^ : «rt nat orf 
i M piM 'g i ' d M Tt thn lav . shai a opnas MOKiti^ 

of *e hraia is an u sin lo aiMuiii. Ihfli fUs 
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I irally the case, niny well knnwii TmU lead ut lo 
iDoluile. 
, It is poMilile, t1i»t. h; ac«iira(e obHcrmttaa. tbo proi>cr 
peaoi ma; be iliioovrreil of present in^ tliat (cmprr- 
pent of the brain wliicli is favourable (u memxnir, 
I ormnnljin^ the i)isonloi-s of llial l<>inpcrauiei)L 
mill be n verj' nnble iiu prove men t o( tliv itii'tli- 
1 art. Rut if it shoulil ever be uiialnod. il would 
I aid lo uDdcralancI how uno state of the brain 
kista meniorj'i and anallier hurts it. 
f-j 1 know eertiiialf t that tht^ iuiprcBBion made upoa 
f hand by the prick of a pin occasionB acute pain, 
jltcan any pbilotopber xhow bow tbii cause pcwiaoet 
^e effect 2 The nuture of the imprcuion is bera per- 
kily knowo; but it given no help lo understand liow 
. impression affects the mind ; and if wo knew as 
ittinelly that state of the brain whiob cauHii memory, 
B should still bo as i^orant as boTore bow that stale 
oontribulcs to memory. We miglil have been vo aoa- 
stituted, for any thing that I know, that the prick of w 
pin in the band, instead of causing pain, obould uause 
remembrance ; nor would that coastitnlioB bo inoro un- 
aocouotaUe than the present. 

The body and mind oi>erate on each olhcu^, aocordjag 
to fixed laws of nature; and it is the bosineM of a philos- 
opher to diitcover those laws by ubserratiou and ttxpef- 
imcnl: but, when he b as discovered them, ho must rest 
ia them as faels. wbose otuse ia ioiicrulablo t* the fa*' 
man uadentandinj^. 
I ^Mr. Locke, and those who have followed bini spvalt 
ith more reserve than the nncienli. aod only inei- 
atally. of impressions on the brain as the onuse ol' 
lemory, and impgte it rather lo uur relainto]^ in our 
ids ibe ideas, got either by sensation or rcdcelion. 
^Thts. Mr. Locke saysi may be done two nays ; '* litv 
r kaepiog the ich» for some time actually in nmr> 
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whieh if called coniemplaiion. 2dlj, By Ibe power U 
revive again in our minds those ideas, ivhicli. atllcr im* 
prJDliog* have disappeared, or have becnt as it were, 
laid out of sight; and ihis is iDemoryt vhieb is, as it 
were, the storehouse of our ideas." 

To explain this more distinctly, he immodiatelj 
adds the following observation: '^ But our ideas being 
■otbing but actual perceptions in the mind, which eease 
to be any thing, when there is no pereepiion of themy 
this laying up of our ideas in the repository of the mem- 
•ry, signifies no more but this, that the mind has a pow- 
er, in many eases, to revive perceptions which it once 
had, with this additional perception annexed to them, 
that it has had them before ; and in this sense it is, that- 
oar ideas are said to be in our memories, when indeed. 
tkey are actually no where ; but only there is an ability 
in the mind, when it will* to revive them again, and, 
as it were, paint them anew upon itself, though some 
with more, some with less difficulty, some more lively, 
and others more obscurely.'^ 

In this account of memory, the repeated use of the 
phrase, as it icere^ leads one to Judge tlmt it is partly 
fi|;iirative; wcmust thoreforc endeavour to distinguish 
the figurative part from the philosophical. The iirst 
being addressed to the imagination, exhibits a picture 
of memory, which, to have its effect, must he viewed 
at a proper distance, and from a particular point of 
view. The second being addressed to the understand- 
ing, ought to bear a near inspection, and a critical ex- 
amination. 

The analogy l>etween memory and a repository, and 
between rememl)ering and retaining, is obvious, and is 
to be found in all languages ; it being very natural to 
express the operations of the mind by images taken 
from filings material. But in philosophy we ought to 
draw aside the veil of imagery, and to view themnake^L 
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■* When therelbro inetnarj' h said lo b« a ri'posltory 
•r stonhouse of ideas, tvbere tliejnie Ixid up when not 
perceived, and H^din hivDglU forilt as there is uceaniaa* 
1 (ak« lliis to be popular and rhetorical. F<ir ike 

I anllior trill lis, (hut whea the; ai-e not |M<reeived, tUey 
rnvfliing. nmlnouliere, and ilicrcfora eaii ueillicr 

I he laiil ap in a rppo«iior;, aor drawn out of it. 

Kut wo are tuld, " Tlial (hii laying up of our ideal 

ht Ilic repository oC i\i<: niemnry sii;nilies do aiorc 

lan Ilih, (tiHt llio mind liua a power to revive {x-r- 

' Millions, whkli it onco liad, witli tliin addillonsi) pcr- 
Mplion annexed lo tlioiii, that it lias liad tliem belurc." 
This, I tliink, must be uoderitood literally and pliilo* 
lophically. 
* But it seema to me as ditGcult (o i-cvive things lltat 

I ^Te eeased to Im any iliiiig. as to lay lliein up ia n re* 

V ^Mlory, or to brinj; lliem out of it. Wlieo u tbing ii 
OBce luiniiillaird, the same tliingcannot Iwagainpruduc* 
ed, though another tiling ttimilai'lo it may. Mr. Luci^ei 
in another place, aeknowlcdgeo, that the aamc thing 
Mnnot have two beginnings of existence; aud that 
thingi that have difiercnl beginning!, are not the same, 
bnt diverse. From this it lullows. that nn ability to 
revive our Ideas or peroeplions, afler tticy have ceased 
to be, can signify no marc but an ability lo create new 
Ueas or peroeptioas similar to those we had lieforc. 

They are said '• to he revived, wilh this additional per- 
ception, that wo have had tliem before." This, surely, 
would be a fallaeiou^ percefition, siaee ihey vuuld tut 
have two beginnings ofrxiAfenee ; nor eould we believe 
tbeni lo have two begianioga of esistenoe. We can 
only believe, ihal we bad formerly ideas or iierccptioiis 
very liketothera,lhouglini>tidcnliealiy the same. But 
whether we pi^rucive tfaetu to be the saitie, or oalv like to 
those we had bel'ore, this [icreeptivni vue would tldiik> 
a a i-omemhrance of those we had beforOf otber* 
c the similitude or identity vuuld not bo perceived 
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Another phraie is nied to explain thii nvlTfaig vf 
our pereeptioni. ** Tlie mind, at it weret palata theni 
anew upon itself.*' There may be something Ignnu 
live in this; but mailing due allowance for that* it 
mnsi imply« that the mind, which paints tlM tbioge 
that have eeaied (o eiist* must have the memory of 
what they were, since every painter must have a copy 
either before his eyci or in his imagiaatioa and 
memory. 

These remarks upon Mr. Locke's aceonnt of memorj 
are intended to show^that his system of ideas gives no 
light to this &culty, but rather tends to dariun it ; as 
little does it make us understand how we remembery 
and by that means have the certain knowledge of thinp 
past. 

Every man knows what memory is» and has a dia* 
tlnet notion of it : but when Mr. Locke speaks of a 
power to revive in the mind those ideas, which, aflker 
imn<*inting9 have disappeared » or have beent as it were, 
laid out of sight, one would hardly know this to be 
memory, if he had not told us. There are other things 
which it seems to resemble at least as much. I see be- 
fore me (be picture of a friend. I shut my eyes* or turn 
them another way ; and the picture disappears, or ii» 
as it were, laid out of sight. I have a power to Cim 
my eyes again toward the picture, and immediately thm 
perception is revived. But is this memory ? no, surely; 
yet it answers the definition as well as memory itialf 
can do. 

We may observe, that the word pfroeptton it mmk 
by Mr. Locke in too indefinite a way, as well as tko 
word idea. 

Perception, in the chapter upon that subjeotf it tall 
to be the first faculty of the mind exercised aboot oor 
ideas. Ilcra we are told, that ideas are nothing bot 
perceptions : yet I apprehend it would sound oddly to 
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)tj, Ihat pentqitiMi is the firit faoull; of tlie mind «c- 
roiaed about perception ; and still more strangely to 

IB7, that ideas aro tlie first fauuUjr ofUie mind ex - 
raised about our ideas. But wby shouUl not Hew 
faculty as well as perceplion, if both are (lit- 
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Memor; is said to be a power to revive our peroep- 
tions. Will it not follow from this, that ctery thiog 
Uiat can be remembered is a perceplJun ? If (bis be so, 
il will be difficult (o Gud any tluDg in nature but per- 

iptions. 

Our ideas* we are told, are notliiog but actual per- 
oeptioas; but in many places of (be tlsaay, ideas are 
aaJd to be the objceta of perception, and that (he mind, 
in all ils thoughts and reasonings, has no olber imme- 
diate abjeet which it does or ean oontemplate but its 
own ideas. Dues i( not appear from (his, ei(ber that 
Mr. Locke held (ho operations of ihe mind to be tbe 
eauiB tbtng with the objects of those operations, or 
that lie used the word idea sometimes in one sense and 
mmedBiesinanotheri without any tnliinalion. and prob- 
ably without any apprchonsioo of its ambigtiity ? It is 
■a article of Itlr. Hume's philosophy, that (here is no 
distlftotion between tlie operations of Ihe ntindaud their 
omeels. But I see no reason (o impute this opinion to 
Mr.- Looke. I mlhor Ihink. that, notwithstaadbg his 
great judgment and candour, bii undersfanduig was 
entangled by the ambiguity of the wotd idea, and 
thai most of tbe imperfections of his Essay are owing 
to that cause. 

Mr. Uutne saw further in(o tbe coascqucpers of the 
common system conccming ideas than any author bad 
done before bin. He saw ibo absurdity of making 
every objeet of thought double. and splitting it into a 
remote object, which has a separate and perntaMuit 
«xistenoe» nsd an immediate olgeot) eaJled an idea w 
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imprcssioot iikioli is an image of Uao fonnerrand hm 
no esisteoeef but when we are conscious of il. Aa- 
eording to this systeniy we have no iatereoarsa witk 
the external world, but by means of the inCamal 
world of ideas, which represents the other tm the 
mind. 

He saw it was necessary to rojeot one of these waridt 
as a fiction, and the question was, which shonld be re- 
jected? Whether all mankind, learned and nalearaed, 
had feigned the existence of the external world with- 
out good reason ? or whether philosophers had frigaed 
the internal world of ideas, in order to aoeoaat for the 
iatereourse of the mind with tlie external 2 Mr. ELaasa 
adopted the first of these opinionsi and empbjcd Us 
reason and eloquence in support of iL 

Bishop Berkeley had gone so far in the sense track 
as to reject the material world as fietkiaas; bat it wea 
left to Mr. Hume to complete the systeai. 

According to his system, therefore* irapresi&ans and 
ideas in his own mind are the only things a man can 
know, or can conceive : nor are these ideas represen- 
tatives, as they were in the old system. There is 
nothing else in nature, or at least within tlie reach of 
our faculties, to be represented. What the vulgar call 
the perception of an external object, is nothing but a 
strong impression upon the mind. What we call the 
remembrance of a past event, is nothing but a present 
impression or idea, weaker than the former. And 
what we call imagination, is still a present idea, but 
weaker than that of memory. 

That I may not do him injustice, these are his words 
in his Treatise of Human Nature, p. 193. 

'< We find by experience, that when any impression 
has been present with the mind, it again makes its ap- 
pearance there as an idea ; and this it may do after two 
diflferent ways, either when in its new appcaraeec it rei 
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tains a eonsiderable degree of its first Tivacity^ and is 
somewhat intertnedlate betwixt an impression and an 
idea, or when it entirely loses that vivacity, and is a 
perfeet idea. The faenlty by which we repeat oor im- 
pressions in the first manner, is ealled the memory, and 
the other the imagination.'* 

Upon this aceoont of memory and imagination I 
shall make some remarks. 

1st, I wish to know* what we are here to understand 
by experience ? It is said, we find all this by experi- 
ence ; and I eoneeive nothing ean be meant by this ex- 
perienee bnt memory. Not that memory which our 
author defines, but memory in the eonimon aeeeptation 
of the word. According to vulgar apprehensiouy mem- 
ory is an immediate knowledge of something past. 
Our author does not admit tliat there is any such 
knowledge in the human mind. He maintains that 
memory is nothing but a present idea or impression. 
But, in defining what he takes memory to be» he takes 
for granted that kind of memory whioh he rejects. 
For ean we find by experieneet that an impression^ af- 
ter its first appearance to the mind, makes a seeondy 
and a thirds with difibrent degrees of strength and vi« 
vaeky, if we have not so distinot a remembranoe of its 
first appearaneCt as enables us to know it« upon its see- 
ottd and third, notwithstanding that, m the intervali it 
has undergone a very considerable change 7 

All experienoe supposes memory ; and there ean be 
no such thing as experienee» without trusting to our 
own memory, or that of others : so that it appears 
from Mr. Hume's aeeount of this matter, that be 
found himself to have that kind of memoryt which he 
acknowledges and defines, by cxeroising that lund 
which he rejects. 

2dly» What is it we find by experience or memoTy 2 
It is» << That when an impressioo has been present with 
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Ilteie deHaitioB* of memoTy and imagtnatiea , 
r under (wo der«clii 19(. that ihej voany Ml 
Mionof the thing d«iiaMl ; and, ^\y. tlittt thr; may ' 
^ bft applied to Ihingi of a quite dilferent nature from 
thoae that are defined. 

When ne are laid to havo a racnllvof tnakiDg & 
weali impresxion after a corres[Kinding Ntrong one, it j 
Vould nut be easy to eoajecture that this facuiljr i|J 
ncinur}'. Suppose n tnAn strikes his bead smartlf I 
against ibc wall, this is an impression; now be bass I 
faculty b; nhteh be can repeat this impression wid| j 
less furcet so n; not to hurt him ; tbis, by Mr. Humclft \ 
account, mutt be memor;. He has a faeulty bjr whi 
he ean just touch the wall with bis head, so thfti^ 
the impression entirely loses Its vivaoitj. 'l*bis cora^i] 
ly must be imagination ; at least it comes as near to U 
definitiflo given of it by Mr.Uumfi as any tbiug I o 
eoBceive. 

»dly, We msiy ohaervc. that when woaretoUthlf 
we have a facoKy of repeating our impressions in B 
BMTe or less lively manner, this implies tlrat.we ar« 
the efficient causes of our iileas of memory aud imagi- 
Mlion; but this contradicts what the author says a 
Httle belbre. where be proves, by what he calls a e«i> 
TiauDf argument, that impressions are the eause of 
their corresponding ideas. The argument that proves 
tills, bad need todeed (o be verj- convinoing ; wbethee 
we nuJM the idea to be a seeond appearance of the 
ImpreHion. or a new impression similar to the fortner* 

If tbe flrst be true, tbea the impression b the eaiiM 
ofitMtf. If the seoond, then (he impres&ioa. after it is 
gone, and has do oxistenco. produces tbe idea. Sudi 
are the mysteriesof Mr. Uame's pbilosopby. 

U may be observed, that tbe oommon aysteiu, that 
ideas are tbe only imuediatc objeeUof ibougbt* lea^ 
to akepUoitiu with regard to memory, ai well at with 
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regard lo tbe olycolB of sente, whether Uioie idem are 
pkioed 10 Ihc mind or io the brain. 

Ideas are said to be things internal and preicntf 
ivhicb have no existence but during the momeiii IhejT i 
are in the mind. The objects of sense are things ex- 
teroalf whieh have a continued existence* IFhca it 
is maintained, that ail tliat we immediately pereeite is 
only ideas or phantasms, how ean wct from the eaust- 
enco of those phantasms, conclude the existenee of 
an external world correapontling to them ? 

This difficult question seems not to bare oeoumd to 
the F^ipatetios. Des Cartes saw the diflkullyy and 
endeaToured to find out arguments by whiehy firom 
the existence of our phantasms or ideaSf we might 
infer the existence of external objects. The same 
oourse was followed by Malehranehe» AmaoUi and 
Locke; but Berkeley and Hume easi^ icfuted all 
their arguments, and demonstrated that theie is no 
strength in them. 

The same difficulty with regard to memory natural- 
ly arises from the system of ideas ; and the only rea- 
son why it was not observed by philosophers, is, be* 
cause they give less attention to the memory than to 
the senses ; for since ideas are things present, how ean 
WCf from our having a certain idea presently in our 
mind, conclude that an event really happened ten or 
twenty years ago corresponding to it 2 

There is tbe same need of arguments to prove, that 
the ideas of memory are pictures of things that really 
did happen, as that the ideas of sense are pictures of 
external dgects which now exist. In both cases, it 
will be impossible to find any ai^ument that has real 
weight. So that this hypothesis leads us to absoJuCe 
skepticism, with regard to those things which we most 
distinctly remember, no less than with regard to the 
cxtenial olgects of sense. 
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It does not appear to have occurred either to Locke 
or to Berkeley* that their system has the same tenden- 
cy to overturn the testimony of memory as the testimo- 
ny of the senses. 

Mr. Hume saw further than both, and found this 
consequence of the system of ideas perfectly corres- 
ponding to his aim of establishing universal skepticism. 
His system is therefore more consistent than theirs^ 
and the conclusions agree better with the premises. 

But if we should grant to Mr. Hume, that our ideas 
of memory afford no just ground to believe the past 
existence of things which we remember, it may still 
be asked. How it comes to pass that perception and 
memory are accompanied with belief, while bare imagi- 
nation is not ? ^rhough this belief cannot be justified 
upon his system, it ought to be accounted for as. a phe- 
nomenon of human nature. 

This he has done, by giving us a new theory of be- 
lief in general ; a theory which suits very Well with 
that of ideas, and seems to be a natural consequence 
of it, and which at the same time reooneiles all the 
belief that we find in human nature to perfect skepti«. 
eism. 

What then is this belief? It must either be an idea, 
or some modification of an idea ; we conceive many 
things which we do not believe. Tlffe idea of an ob- 
ject is the same whether we believe it to exist, or bare* 
ly conceive it. The belief adih no new idea to the 
eonception ; it is therefore nothing but a modifieatioB 
of the idea of the thing believed, or m diflbrent manner 
of conceiving it. Hear himself: 

<• All the perceptions of the mind are of two kindly 
impressions and ideas, which difier from each other 
only in their diflerent degrees of force and Tivaeity. 
Our ideas are oopied from onr impressions, and repre- 
sent them in all their parts. Wlien you would vatj 

VOL. II. 50 
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Che idea of a particular object, you can obIj merease 
or diminish its force and yivacity : If you nake any 
other change upon it» it represents a different objeel or 
impreision. The case is the same as in colonrs. A 
particolar shade of any colour may acquire a new de- 
gree of liTcIiness or brightness, without wmj •tber 
Tariation ; but when yon produce any other Tariatm^t 
it is no longer the same shade or colour. So that as 
belief does nothing but Tary the manner in which we 
coneeive any olyeoc, it can only bestow on ovr ideas 
an additional foroe and Tivacity. An opinioiiy there- 
Ibre, or belief, may be most accurately defined a Bvi^ 
ly idea, related tO| or associated with a present im- 
pression.*' 

This theory of belief is Tciy fruitful of eonseqoea- 
cesy whieh Mr. Hume traces with his usual aeute- 
nesSf and brings into the senrieeof his system. A 
great part of his system indeed is bnlh open it; and 
it is of itself sufficient to proYC what he calls his hy- 
pothesis, << that belief is more properly an act of 
the sensitive than of (he oogitatiye part of our na- 
tures." 

It is very difficult to examine this account of belief 
with the same gravity with which it b proposed. It 
puts one in mind of the ingenious account given hj 
Martinus ScriUerua of the power of syllogism, by 
making the major the male, and the minor the female, 
which being coupled by the middle temif generate the 
conclusion. There is surely no science in whieh men 
of great imrts and ingenuity have fallen into such 
gross absurdities as in treating of the powers of the 
mind. I cannot help thinking, that ncTcr any thing 
more absurd was gravely maintained by any philoso- 
pher, than this account of the nature of belieC and 
of the distinction of perception, memory, and imagina- 
fion. 
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. TitulK^Iicf of a proposition is an operation or mind 
J^f wliieh every man is conscious, and ivlmt it is, hu 
iBdi-rstanOs perfectly, lliongii. oo account of its §im- 
My, be eanoot give a logical definilion of it. If ho 
wparei it with the stronglb or Tivacity of hit idcns, or 
ill any iDodilleation of ideas, they arc so far from 
>pcaring to bo one and tho same, (hat th^ have not 
le leuiit similitude. 

That a strong belief and a weak bvlltf diflTer only 
degree) I can easily coniprcliend ; but that belief 
id DO belief should differ only in degree, no man 
believe who understands what be spenks : for 
is in reality tu say tlint something and nolbtog 
liffcr only in degree, or that noUiing is a degree of 
imetbing. 

Everj proposition thai may be llic object of belief, 
m a contrary proposition that may be the object of 
'f, oontrary belief. The ideas of bolli, aocordiog to 
Mr. Hume, arc (he t^arae, and ilifier only tn degrees of 
vivacity. That is, contraries differ only in degree; 
and so pleasure may be a degree uf pain, and hatred 
a degree of love. But it is to no purpase to trace 
the abBurdiliea that follow from this doctrine, for 
noBo of them can be more absunl than Die doetriiis 
itself. 

Kvery man kno^vs (KrCectly what it h to see an 
object nitb his eyes, what it is to remember n past 
event, and what it is to conceive a thing which has no 
existence. That these arc quite dificrent oiierations 
of bis miiid, ho is as ocriain as that sound differs from 
colour, and both from taste ; and 1 can as easily be- 
lieve that sound, and ooloor, and taste, diffiir only in 
;rec, as that seeing, and reatemheriBg, and tituigin* 
difler only lu degree. 
Mr. Hume, in the (bird volume of his treatise of Hn- 
ta Nature, Is sensible that bii Uicor; of bvllef ia Ua- 
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ble to strong objeetioosv aud seems, in some meatune, 
to reh'aet it ; but in ^hat measure it is not easy to eaj. 
He seems still to think* that belief is only m modifiea- 
tion or the idea, but that TiTacity is not a propeeterm 
to express that modification. Instead of it ha ttSM 
some analogical phrases to explain that modlflealioB, 
snch as *' apprehending the idea more itrooglyy or 
taking faster hold of it." 

There is nothing more meritorious in a philMopber 
than to retract an error upon conviction ; but is thh 
instance I humbly apprehend Mr. Hume elaimt that 
merit upon too slight a ground : fbr I oannot perceive 
that the apprehending an idea more strongly, or takp 
ing faster hold of it, expresses any other modifieatk» 
of the idea than what was before expressed Iqr its 
strength and vivacity, or even that it expresses ike 
same modification more pniperly. Whatever ratidif- 
cation of the idea he makes belief to bct whether ita 
vivacity, or some other without a name, to make per- 
ception. neniorv, and imagination, to be the different 
degrees of (liat niodilieatioii, is chargeable with the 
absurdities we have mentioned. 

Before we leave this subject of memory, it is prop- 
er to take notice of a distinction which Aristotle makes 
between memory and reminiscence, because the dis- 
tinction has a real foundation in nature, though in our 
language, I think, we do not distinguish them by dif* 
ferent names. 

^leniory is a kind of habit which is not always in 
exercise with re^rd to things we remember, but is 
ready to suggest lliem when there is occasion. The 
most perfect degree of this habit is, when the thing 
presents \Ue\t to our remembrance spontaneously, and 
without labour, as often as there is occasion. A see- 
ond degree is, when the thing is forgotten for a long* 
er or a shorter time, even when there is occasion to 
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iVemeoilicr U. yrt nl Inst some Inoidnnt brings it tn 
I'Siiod williotit any scarith. A (liird dcgrf^i* is, when 
we cut about nnil search fur nliat wc would rometnbcr. 
o at IskI lind it out. It is ihis lasl, I lliiuk, whicb 
Ari«lotIc calls rvmiDisceace, as distlnguislivtl fruiu 
Diemury. 

ReminiscencCi thererort, iooludes a will (o rccnIlMt 
•omudiing past, and a s^urch for it. But here n diffi- 
eukjr occurs. It miiy be said, (hat wbal wc will to i-e- 
mtmber wc must uonceive. as there can be no will 
without a conccjilion of the thing willed. A will to 
rememb(>r a thin^. (hercfore. seetns to impljr thai we 
reint!nib«>r it already, and have no oceasion to March 
for it. But this difficulty is easily removed. \Vbeit 
we will to reiuember a thing, we must remember soiue- 
thing relating to it, which gives us a relative concep' 
lion of it ; but we may, at the same time, have no ooti- 
cefition what the thing is, but only what relation it 
bears to something else. Thus, I remember that a 
friend charged uic with acommisBion (o be executed 
at such a plaee; but I have forgotten wliat the com- 
mission was. By applying my thought to what 1 re- 
member conceiTiing it, that it was given by such a per- 
soDt upon such an ocoasion, in consequence of such a 
coitversatioo, I am M, in a train of thought, to tbtt 
very thing I had forgotten, and reoollecl ilistinetly 
what the commission was. 

Aristotle says, that l>rules have not reminiBcenoe, 
and thi« I think is prubnbic; but, nays he, they have 
memory. It eannot, indeed, bo doubted but they have 
something very tike lo it. and in some instances In a 
very great degree. A dog knows bis master after 
long absenoc. A horse will trace back a road lie has 
onee gone as accurately as a man; and Ihia is the 
more strange, that the train of thought which he bad 
in gcring, must be reversed in his retora. It is very 
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like to some prodigioiis memories we read of^ wben a 
person^ apon hearing an hundred names^ or mieoiiBeel- 
ed words pronounced, ean begin at the last, mad go 
baokward to the first, without losing or niisplaoiDgotte. 
Brutes eertainly may learn much from eiqmrieBee, 
which seems to impljr merooiy. 

Tet I see no reason to think that brutes mearare 
time as men do, by days, months, or years, or that 
they have any distinet knowledge of the intcrfal be- 
tween thhigs whioh they remenaJMr, or of their ^s* 
taMofimn the present monsent. If wo oonld not lo- 
eord transaotions aoeording to their dates, honsai 
mrj woald be something wry diffbnnt firom what 
mri perhaps resemble mote the Memory of :linrtea. 
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OP CONCEPTION. 



CHAP. I. 

Ot COirCEPTlOirf OB SIMFUB AWRBHSKSIOlf IN GEir« 

ERAL. 

CoiroBiTUiey imagining» apprehending, understand^ 
ingy having a notion of a thing, are oomuion words^ 
used to express that operation of the understanding, 
whieh the logicians call simple apprehension. The 
having an idea of a thing, is in common language used 
in the same sense, chiefly I thinli since Mr. Locke's 
time. 

Logicians define simple apprehension to be the bare 
conception of a thing, without an; judgment or belief 
about it. If this were intended for a strictly logical 
definition, it might be a jost olgection to it, that con* 
eeption and apprehension are oalj syaonymous worde; 
and that we may as well define eonception by appre- 
hension, as apinrehension by conception; but it ought 
to be remembered, that the most simple operations of 
the mind oannot be logieaHy defined* To have a dis- 
tinct notion of themp we most attend to them as we fed 
them in onr own minds. He that would have a distinct 
notion of a scarlet colour, will neyer attain it by a de A> 
nition ; he must set it before his eye, attend to it, com- 
pare it with the colours that come nearest to it, and 
obserre the specific diffisrtnee, whieh he will in vain-nt- 
tempt to define. 
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Everj man is conscious that he can conceire a iboa- 
sand things, of which he believes nothing at all ; as a 
horse with wings, a mountain of gold : but alf hough 
conception may be without any degree of belieff eren 
the weakest belief cannot be without conception. He 
that believes, must have some conception of what he 
believes. 

Without attempting a definition of this operation of 
the mindj I shall endeavour to explain some of its prop- 
erties; consider the theories about it; and take notice 
of some mistakes of philosophers concerning it* 

Istj It may be observed» that conception enten as an 
ingredient in every operation of the mind. Our senses 
cannot give us the belief of any object, without giving 
some conception of it at the same time* No man oan 
either remember or reason about things of which he 
has no conception. When we will to exert any of our 
active powers, there must be some eoneeption of what 
we will to do. There can be no desire nor aversion, 
love nor hatred, without some conception of the object. 
Wc cannot feel pain without conceiving it, though we 
can conceive it without feeling it. These things are 
self evident. 

In every operation of the mind, therefore, in every 
thing we call thought, there must be conception. When 
we analyze the various operations either of the under- 
standing or of the will, we shall always find this at the 
bottom, like the caput mortuum of the chymists, or thq 
materia prima of the Peripatetics ; but though there 
is no operation of mind without conception, yet it may 
be found naked, detached from all others, and then it 
is called simple apprehension, or the bare conception 
of a thing. 

As all the operations of our mind are expressed by 
language, every one knows, that it is one thing to un- 
derstand what is said, to conceive or apprehend its 
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nentiiiig, nhetlicr it Itc a word, a tenU-nce, or a Ala- 
euarim; il h another thing (a judgv of it, taa»»ftBt or 
(liBseal. to be persuadcil or moved. The lii-sl lo siDipTo 
appmbcnsioa, aad maj be vtiiUuut (lie last, bul lli^ 
last cannot be wiilioul the Gri>t. . 

2dljr, In bare cuneeptton, there ciin neilher be trutl( 1 
oor Talschood, hecuiisv it neUliur affiruis uor tlenieirj 
Kvcry jtidji^ciit, and e\ePy proposition hy wbiclijodg* j 
nicnt is cxpivsscd, must be (ruo or False ; itnd the qualt 
hies of iruo and falie, in llit'ir proper sense. caD 
b«lou(; to liolhin;; hut to juilgrnenls. ur in proposiilma 
which express jiKlgiiieHl. In ihn hare funeeplian of a 
thing there is nojudgnient, opinion, or belief included* 
and therefore it cannot bo either true or (aUe. 

I But it may ho said. Is there any tiling more certain 
kn titat men maj' liave true or false eoaoeptionit, true 
ftUe apprehensioRB, of tbiugs ? 1 answer, that soch 
liys of speaking are indeed so GomiDon. and so wvll 
Hborized by custom, the arbiter of language, that it 
Mild he presumption to censure (hem. It U hardly 
iisible to avoid using them. But ve ought to b« 
upoa our guard, that we be not misled h; Ihem, to 
aonfound thingG, which, ibougb often expressed by tho 
me words, are really different. V/c must theraforo 
lember what was before observed, Essa.v 1. chap. 1. 
IBt all the words, by wbl«h we signify the hurc ran> 
ll^tion of a thing, are likewise used to signify our 
IS. when we wish to express them with modesty 
J diffideacc. And we shall always find, that, when 
• speak of true or false conceptions, we mean true or 
s opinions. An opinion, though ever so wavenngt 
f ever so modestly eipressed. must be either true or 
lit a ham conception, which expresses no opin- 
■ or judgment, can he ncitbrr. 
^ If we analyze those speechM* in which men allrjbate 
truth or foltebood lo our oonoepiiooi ofthinga, we sbatl 
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find in every case, that there is some opiDioB 9t 
judgment implied in what Uiey eall eonception. A 
eiiild eoneeivea the moon to l>e flatf and a foot or two 
broad ; that is, tbii i« his opinion : and when wo taj it 
is a fhlse notioOf or a false oonoepibny we mean that It 
it a fiilte o^ion. lie eoneeives the eity of London to 
bo lilce liis country village ; that in, he believes it to be 
so till ho is better instmoted. He eoneeives a lien tm 
have horns ; that is, lie believes that the animal whieh 
men eall a lion» has horns. Booh opinions langoago 
awthorines us to eall eoneeptions ; and they may be true 
or fidse. Bat bare eoneeption, or what the logl* 
eians eall simple apprehensioni implies no opinioB# 
however slight, and therefore ean neither bo true nor 
fidse. 

What Mr. Loeke says of ideas* by whieh word ke 
voiy often means nothing but ooneeptiouii is veiy jusC, 
when the word idea is so under8tosd» book 8. chap. aa. 
$ 1. << Though truth and falsehood bebng in propti* 
ety of speech only to propositionsf yet ideas are often 
termed true or false, as what woi'ds are there that are 
not used with great latitude, aiid widi some deviation 
from their strict and proper sij^uiricHiion; though I 
thinky (hat when ideas themselves are termed true or 
falsCf there is still some secret, or tacit propositiouf 
which is the foundation of that denomination ; as wo 
shall see, if \vc examine the particular occa&ionii whom* 
in they come to be called true or false ; in all whieb w^ 
shall find some kind of affirmation or negation, whishin 
the reason of that denomination : for our ideas bei^f 
nothing but bare appearances, or perceptions in 
minds, cannot properly and simply in themselves be 
to lie true or false, no more than a simple name of 
tliinf; can bn said to be true or false." 

It may be here observed, by the way, that in this 
i>nssage, as in many others, Mr. Locke uses the word 
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ftreeftion, oi well as th« word itiea, tn si^lfy wbat I 
eaU e<meepti(m. «r ntntpfc upprehntoiim. And (n hl# 
chajXcr upon iHYeeplian, Inok 2. t^liftj). li. lie nses itt I 
in llio MMB« BCnse. " Pem-ption, Iw isaya, as it is ih^ ^ 
iirat raflulljr of llie mind. i<x«roised about our ideas ; id* i 
it ii the flrsi and Bimplest idea we have Troin rvflecllm^t | 
sad IB by some called thiBlilog In geaeral. It neems itf 1 
iw lliat whioh pats ihc dUiinction betwixt theaDimaii ] 
lun;^om and the inferior parts uf natare. It is lh0 f 
first apemlioo of all aar fiiealticst and the inlet af aB^ I 
linowledgc inlo oat* tnindB." 

Mr. Locke lias rollowed tlic example given b; Vttt ] 
Cartel, Oassendi, aud other Cartesians, in giving thW 1 
name at percqiHon to tbe bare eoneoplioii orthini;*^ I 
anil lie lias been Followed in Ihia by bishop Berkeley^' L 
Mr. JIuute, and many late pbilnsophers. when IberfAl 
treat oPideas. They Iistc probably been led intotbli' f 
impropriety, hy (be common tloctrifloconcemingidcttsgW I 
which teaches ns, that oonoeption. perception by Ib^l 
senses, and memory, arc only different ways orpereeit;*! 
io^Meas in one own minds. ITlhat theory bo welf*| 
roHoded, it will indeed bn very difRcull (o find any w 
fifio distinclion bclweew concepllon and perceptloi 
But there is reason to distrust any philosophleal theory 
whf>n it leads men to eornipt language, and to confound, ' 
under one name, opemllons of the mind, whieh oom- ' 
mon iienae and eommon language teach them to distin' 
guiflh. 

I grant (hat there are some slates of the mind, 
wherein a man may eonfonnd his coneeptlont with whRt 
li« pereetres or remembers, and mistake the e 
tbe other; as, in the delirium of a fever, in somi 
of lunacy and of madaeas, in dreaming, and perhaps iif 
some momentary transports nr devotion, or of olher' 
slroug emotions, which cloud his iotelleotual Aioultief, ' 
and for a time oarry a man out of hiiDself, as wc lUDaf> 
ly express it. 
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Even ID a sober and sound state of mind, the memf^ 
ry of a iliing may be so verj weak, that we may be ia 
doubt whether we only dreamed or imagined if. 

It may be doubtfd. whether eliildren. when their 
imagination first begins to work* can distii^;«ish what 
they barely eoneeive from what they remember. I 
have been told by a man of knowledge and obsenratiaB, 
that one of his sons, when he began to speak, veiy aftao 
told lies with great assurance, without any inteatioBi as 
far as appeared, or any conseiousness of guilt. From 
which the father coneluded, tbat it is natural la amae 
diiMrea to lie. I am rather inelined to tiiinky that the 
child had no intention to deeeive, but nsislook the raif- 
ings of his own faney» for things whioh he remember- 
ed. This, howeTer, I take to be ^ery uneommoaf afler 
children can communicate their sentinsenta by laa- 
guagCf though perhaps not so in a more early pcMod. 

Granting all this* if any maa will afirm» that tbmj 
whose intellectual faculties are stmnd, and sober, and 
ripe, cannot with certainty distinguish what they per- 
ceive 01- remember, from what they barely conceiTe» 
when those opei*ations have any degree of strength and 
distinctness^ he may enjoy his opinion; I know not 
how to reason with him. Why should philosophers 
confound those operations in treating of ideas, when 
they uould he ashamed to do it on other occasions ? To 
distinguish the various powers of our minds, a certain 
dogi*ec of understanding is necessary: and if some, 
throiigli a defect of understanding, natural or accideo- 
taly or from unripeness of understanding, may be apt to 
eoniound diflerent powers, will it follow that others can- 
not elearl.> distinguish them ? 

To return from this digi-ession, into which the abuse 
of the wonl perception^ by philosophers, has led me, 
it appears evident, that the bare conception of an ob- 
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Jvoit which imtliides no oftinton or judgincnlr ean 
aei()Kr be (ruo nor (aUe. Those qualtltn. id their 
pi-opor sense, arc altogctber tiuip|il>cublt: to ihk opera- 
lion Dfibn fninO. 

ddljr. OfaU ihe atialo^cs belvr«en the ojicratiotiR of 
bod; and (hose of llie mind. (Iieni it nam to alrong 
atidsu t^viouK to all mankind as lliat wbi^-b tlicrc i> 
belvreen paintinff. or other plastic art*, and the poir> 
er uf eotioeiving objects ia the mind. Hence in uU 
languages the words, by wbkh this power of the 
mind and its various nodifipaitiMis are expressed, arc 
analogical, and borrowed from those arts. We oon- 
aidei- this power of Ike mind ai a plastic power, by 
which we form (o ourselves images oC the olyectkof 
thought. 

In vaio sboald wo attempt to avoid this analogical 
language* for wo have no other language apoo tho 
subject ; yet it ■■ dangerous, and apt to mislead. 
All analogical and figurative words have a dooblo 
muaning: and. if we are not very much upon oar 
guanl, we slide msensibl; froDi ihe borrowed and flgo- 
rativo meaning into Ihe primiiive. We ara prono (o 
carry the parallel between the things compared far- 
ther than it will hold, and thus very oaturall; to fall 
into error. 

To avoid this as far as possible in the present sub- 
ject, it is proper to attend to Ihe dissimililudo between 
eoneoivinR a thing in the mind, and painting it to the 
ejip. as well as la their similitude. The aimilitiide 
strikes and gives pleasure. I1ie dissimilitudo we are 
less disposed lo observe. But the philosopher ouglil 
to attend to il, and to carry it always in mind* in his 
reasonings on this subject, as a monitor, to warn him 
bst Ibo errors into which Ihe aimlo^ical huigURC 
it apt to draw bill. 



7%lie>> ft tnon P^uil*. tliorc is GOine wark dane vU 
Miuuna vhea fab bHixl in taken oft*, tuu) eonllDori !• 
ext»li tboogli Ite >boii)(l think no more or jl. t^nr? 
alr«kc of lib pcDcil iiroduMM an rBcct, nnd Ihis «Hfe«l 
ilTercDL rriimlm aet'tem in making; it; for HivauUn* 
d coiilHiocs ti> cxi«( whoa tho Bclion evaMi. Tlin 
iima of puiDtli^ is ona Uiin^. iho plcinre pradnsed 
1»«D(Klicr (lild);. Tbo Hril ia tfao oaom, tbniamdlii 
the tlfef.L 

ijEt U9 UBXl cansiilor wbat U done wbrn ba wtUg 
eaiw«ivei this picture, llo vatn bafo conflrivod 'Mi ^J 
belbro be piUDtcd it; lor llii« i* a maxim anivcnom^^^ 
admiUed, ifaal esrery work of an aiint first he 0MP* 
eeircd in tbe mind of the operaKir. What ii ifaii voq. 
ceplion i It li an BCt of the mind, a kind of ihoodht. 
lliis oauiDt be deniod. Bat does h pmdace »mj 
eflbot besidei the net ilieiri Sorely rommoii m m m 
SDSven (bis quolioa in tho negatm : ftr enry sm 
kaowa, that it i< one tbnig In oaoMhe. ■nntlm' tblai^ ■ 
to bfiUK forib tnlo eflbct. It is om Ibii^ to projv 
another to exeeute. A man ttmy think for a I 
liiiii ■hill III ii III ill, iiiiflii lii li MlM^ii 9mr 






iplaetsof IhoBltBl 
produoa notUng beyoDd tbemsclvcs. Hut { 
M a tnaridve.Mt* «feM pradueri an eSnit 
fram the •pantfM, ari tti* oflcet ii the 
Lit tbit therefcro be wimayn remembered, that wl 
iMmmmmlj aalM Om immgo of a tbisg in the 
k ■• MM* tbM tte Mt i» operation of the ml 
•WMivfagIt 

DattUi h the eeaan sense of men who •■«> 
t^Mod 1^ philmpby, effBTi i>om tbeir 
ITwe igMrmrt aC the lM^pB«e ihouM a«li 
meaet hj eeoeabfag a Ablag ? we •bouM very 
lallr aMwer, thM it Jiitarfc^; u iw^eaTitta 

■- ¥ 
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d I aad perhaps we ooald mtl explain (lie wor^E . 
ler. This »bou>, that coawplion, nml the tmajg^J 
K thiiijf in the I ~ 



. are s^onynKiUR exprvasiotiflb' 
The image ia itiu mind, iberefore, U not the ebjeetof 
voooeptiOD. tior U it any cBeot prodwird bjr ooneeptuMi 
asaeauu). It U convcpiion ilscU'. That ver; matt 
of Uiinkii^t vhieb we uall eaiiecpUon, is by aiioilie#t-| 
name citllctl an image in the mind. 41 1 

Naltiing more readiljr grtea the eiiiMTplien of » j 
tliinf* than the seeing aii itoage of it. Hence, by H 
It^re eoninittB in langaage. eoaccptioD is calkii m 
Image of ibo thing c^necired: But to show Ibat I 
ii set a reali but a tiietapborical image, it is eallod a 
i mage in the iniDd. Wc kiiou nolhing Ibnt ia prap**l 
criy in the mind but (bought; nod when ntiy thin 
else is said to he in the mindi the rxprvsHion uart b#' 
flgnralive, ami signify boidc kind of lliought. 

i know that pbilosapher) very unanimoualy maintaint 
tbal in conception thoix; ii a real imngo in the loiMlt 
wbieb it lite immediate omeot ot cuncopiioit, and dis- 
tinct from the act of ooncDiving it. I beg ilie reader'^ * 
indulgence to defer wlial may be said fbr or again) 
thn philoBophical opinion to ifae nest chaprcr ; in) 
ing in (his only to c&piaia what appears to me to he' i 
long to (Ilia operation of miad, without canstderlng twi 
theories about it. 1 think Itappeart from what haf^ 
been said, (hat tlic common languu^ of ibo&a v 
ban not imbllied any pldloaophieal opinion npoa t 
snbjeet, antltorizes us to nndcrstand the fAJicepttou 9 
a tiling, Rnd an image of it in the mtnd, not as (w 
diffi^teot (hhigst but as two diSereat expressions^ 
signify oon and the samethiog; anil I with to use « 
moo wards in their eommoH aeoeptation. 

MUy. Tbking along with us wlint is said fn the Iit«t"4 
artfelet lo guard in agaiaM (he •rdnclion of tile ami'''' 
logical UDgaage used ori (bis sutgcet, we may obserrd 
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a very strong analog\', not only between conceifing 
and painting in general, but betinieen the diflTerent kinds 
of our conceptions, and the different works of the 
painter. He either makes fancy pictures, or he copies 
from the painting of others, or he paints from the 
life ; that is, from real objects of art or nature which 
he has seen. I think our conceptions admit of a di?i- 
sion very similar. 

1st, There arc conceptions which may be called 
fhncy pictures. They are commonly called creatures 
of fancy, or of imagination. They are not the copies 
of any original that exists, but are originals themselves. 
Such was the conception which Swift formed of the 
island of Laputa and of the country of the Lillipu- 
tians ; Cervantes of Don Quixote and his Squire ; 
Harrington of the government of Oceana ; and sir 
Tliontas More of that of Utopia. We can give names 
to such creatures of imagination, conceive them dis- 
tinctly, and reason consequentially concerning them, 
though tiiey never had an existence. They were con- 
ceived by their creators, and may be conceived by 
others, but they never existed. We do not ascribe the 
qualities of true or false to them, because they are 
not accompanied with any belief, nor do they imply 
any affirmation or negation. 

Setting aside those creatures of imagination, there 
are other conceptions, which may be called copies, 
because they have an original or archetype to which 
they refer, and with which they are believed to agree : 
and we call them true or false conceptions, according 
as they agree or disagree with the standard to which 
they are referred. These are of two kinds, which have 
different standards or originals. 

Thcjirst kind is analogous to pictures taken from 
the life. We have conceptions of individual things 
that really exist, such as the city of London, or the 
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trernment of Veniee. Ilorc tbe tilings oooceived 

: originals ; and our conec|ilion9 are called 

me when Ihcj agree willi the thing concmvcil. Thi»» 

htj conception of th« oily of LoqUod is true when I 

Wccive it lo be what it really U. 
^^ Individual things which really exist, being the 
oreatures of Gud, though some of Ibem may receive 
their outward form from man. lie only who mado 
them knows their wliolu nature; we know them but 
in part, anil therefore our cance|iliona of thorn must 
in all eases bo imperAfct and inatlcquale ; yet ihvy 
may be true and Juat. as tar as tbey reach. 

The second kind is analogous lo ihc copies which 
the painter makes from pielures done before. Such 
I think are the conceptions we have of what the an- 
cients calleil univcrsals ; that is, of things which belong, 
or may belong to many individuals. These are kinds 
and species of things ; such as. man, or olephantf 
which arc species of subfilances; wisdom, or couragfli 
which are species of qualities ; equality, or ximilitude, 
which are speeies of relations. It may be asked, 
from what original arc these conceptions formed I And 
when arc they sa!d (o be true or false ? 

It appears to me, that the original from which they 
are copied, thai is, the thing conceived, is the oonoep- 
tionor meaning which other men who understand the 
language affix to the same words. 

Things are parcelled into kinds and sorts, not by 
nature, bat by men. The individual things we are 
oonneolcd with, are so many, that to give a proper 
name to avery individual would bo impossible. We 
could never attain the knowleclgoof Ihcni that is nec- 
essary, nor converse nor reason about them, without 
sorting them according lo their diflerent attributes. 
Those that agree in certain attributes are thrown into 
one parcel) and have a general name given them, whioh 
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belongs equally to every individual in that panol^ 
This oommon name must therefore signify those at- 
tributes vrhicii have been observed to be eommoM t9 
every individual in that pareel, and nothing else. 

That such general words may answer their intea- 
tion, all that is necessary isf that those who nae IheA 
should affix the same meaning or notion, that ist tlM 
same eonoeptioo to them* The oommon meaning in 
the standard by which such eoneepUons are fofined# 
and they are said to be true or false, aeeording as they 
agree or disagree with it. Thos^ my eoneeption of 
felony is true and justf when it agrees with the mean- 
ing of that word in the laws relating to ilf and in an- 
thers who understand the law. The meaning of the 
word is the thing conceived ; and that meaning is the 
coneeption affixed to it by those who best naderstand 
the language. 

An individual is expressed in language either by si 
proper name, or by a general word joined to such cir- 
cumstances as distinguish that individual from all 
others : if it is unknown, it may, when an object of 
^ense and within reach, be pointed out to the senses; 
when beyond the reach of the senses, it may be ascer- 
tained by a description^ which, though very imperfeetf 
may be true and sufficient to distinguish it from every 
other individual. Hence it is, that, in speaking of in- 
dividuals, we are very little in danger of mistaking 
the object, or taking one individual for another. 

Yet, as was before observed, our conception of them 
IS always inadequate and lame. They are the crea- 
tures of God, and there are many things beloag- 
ing to them which we know not, and which cannot 
be dedueetl by reasoning from what we know : thej 
have a real essence, or constitotion of nature, from 
which all their qualities flow: but this essence our 
(keulties do not comprehend : they are tber^re in- 
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liable of definition; Tor a derinition ought to eom- 
leliend the whole nature or ovsence of tlio thing dB> 
hied. 

i Thus. WestiDiaster hridg(^ ia an individual objeot; 
»ugit 1 had iiover seen m heard ol'il before, it' I am 
Vlj made lo conceive that it ia a bridge TroiR WcHt- 
ininsler over tb« Thames, this oonoeplion, lioncver 
imperfect, is true, nnd is sufficient to make ine disUn- 
guiah It, when it is mentioned, from everj' other ob- 
ject that exists. The atrliiteot may have an adequate 
conception of its structure, which is the work of man ; 
but of the materials, which are tlie work of Uud, no 
man Las an adequate conception ; and lherefore> 
though the object may be described, it oaiinot be de- 
fined. 

I'nivenals are always expressed by general words; 
and all the words of language, excepting proper names, 
are general words ; they are the signs of general con- 
ceptions, or of some circumstance Relating to tbeiD. 
These general conceptions are formed for the purpostf 
of language and reasoning ; and the object from which 
they are taken, and to which they are intended to 
agree, is the conception which other men join to the 
same words ; they may therefore be adequate, and per- 
fectly agree with the thing conceived. This implies 
no more than that men who speak the same language 
may pei-feclly agree in the meaning of many general 
wonls. 

Thus mathematicians bare conceived what they call 
a plane triangle. They have deHacd it accurately ; 
and when 1 conceive it to be a plane surface, bounded 
by throe right lines. I have but h a true and an adequate 
eoRucplion of it. There is nothing belouging to aplane 
triangle which is not comprehended in ibis eonoeption 
•f it, or deducihie from it by just reasoning. This def- 
tion e:(prcsse> the whole essence of llic thing de- 
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fined, as cTcry juat definilioa ought to do ; bat this eft* 
•eaee is odIj what Mr. Locke very properly calk a 
nominal essence ; it is a general conception formed by 
the mind, and joined to a general word as its sign. 

If all the general words of a language had a preeise 
meaning, and were perfectly understood, as nMUhemat- 
ieal terms are, all verbal disputes would be at la eiid» 
and men would never seem to diflfer in opinioa* but 
when they differ in reality ; but this is fiu* from being 
the ease. The meaning of most general words is aot 
learned like that of mathematical terms, by an aeea- 
rate definitionf but hy the experience we happen to 
have, by hearing them used in conversation. Fraoi 
soeh experience we collect their meaning by a kind of 
induction ; and as this induction b for the most part 
lame and imperfect, it happens that diflferent persont 
join diflferent conceptions to the same general -word ; 
and though we intend to give them the meaning whioh 
use, the arbiter of language, has put upon them, this 
is difficult to find, and apt to be mistaken, even by the 
candid and attentive. Ileacc.ia inoumerable disputes, 
men do not really differ in their judgments, but in the 
way of expressing iLeni. 

Our conceptions, therefore, appear to be of three 
kinds. They are either the conceptions of individual 
things, the creatui^es of God ; or they are conceptions 
of the meaning of general words ; or they are the 
creatures of our own imagination ; and these different 
kinds have different properties which we have endeav- 
oui*ed to describe. 

6th ly, Our conception of things may be strong and 
lively, or it may be faint and languid in all degrees. 
These are qualities uhich properly belong to our con- 
ceptions, though we have no names for them but such 
as are analogical. Every man is conscious of sucb a 
difference in his conceptions^ and finds his lively con- 
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' Ceplionfi most agreeable, when the olijeot is not of such 
a Dature as to give pain. 

TboBC who bavc lively conceptionsi oommonl; e 
press them in a lively manner, lliat is, in such a n 
ner as (o raise lively conceptions and emotions in olA 
ers. Bucli persons are the most agrectiblr compaOf ■ 
ions in conversation) and the most acceptable in theilf 
writings. 

The liveliness of our conceptions proceeds from d{f> J 
ferrnt causes. Some objects, from their onn naturtj 1 
or from aceidental associations, arc apt to raise strong J 
emotions in the mind. Joy and hope, ambition, zeaV| 
and resentment, tend to enliven our conceptions. Div 
appointment, disgrace, grief, and envy, tend rather t 
ilatten them. Men of keen passions are couimunljl 
lively and agreeable in convenslion ; and dispassionate 
men often make dul) oompanions. There is in some 
men a natural strength and vigour of mind, which givA 
strength to iht>ir conceptions on all subjects, and in »U 
the occasional variations of temper. 

I( seems eatier to form a lively conception ofobjccti 
that are familiar, than of those that are not ; our con- 
ceptions of vixihlfl objects are commonly the most live- 
ly, when other oircumstaaces are equal. Hence poeti 
not only delight in the description of visible objectsj 
but And means by metaphor, analogy, and allusioDt to 
clothe every object they describe with visible qualities. 
The lively conception of these makes the object ap- 
pear, as it were, before our eyes. Lord Kaimos, in lii« 
Elements of Criticism, has shown of what importance 
it is in works of taste, to give to objeots described. 
what he calls ideal prfscvee. To produce this in tha 
mind, is indeed the eapiial aim of poetical and rhetor* 
ioal descriplioD. It carries the man. as it were, oat of 
lum»elf. and makes him a spectator of the scene do-' 
led. This ideal presence seems to me to lie notb- 
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log else but a lively eoneeption of the appeamee 
vrhich the objeet would make if really present to the 
eye. 

Abstract and general conceptions are never lively, 
though they may be distinct ; and therefore^ howeTei 
necessary in philosophy* seldom enter into poetieal de* 
leriptiont vrithout being particularized or dothed fai 
tome visible dress. 

It may bo observed, liovrever, that our conc^tionsikf 
visible objects become more lively by giving them ma- 
tioo, and more still by giving them life» and intel- 
lectual qoidities. Hence in poetry, the vrhole crem- 
tion is animated, and endowed with sense and refleotioB. 

Imagination, when it is distinguished firom eoneep- 
tion, seems to me to signify one species of oonoep* 
tioB ; to wit, the eoneeptfon of risible objects. ThnSf 
In a mathematieal propositiony I imagine the igore^ 
iai I conceive the demonstratitni it woold not I 
think be improper to say, I concdve both ; but it 
would not be so proper to say, I imagine the demon- 
stration. 

6tbly, Our conceptions of things may be clear, dis- 
tinct, and steady : or they may be obscure, indistinotf 
and wavering. The liveliness of our conceptions gives 
pleasure, but it is their distinctness and steadiness that 

I 

enables us to judge right, and to express our sentihients 
with perspicuity. 

If we inquire into the cause, why among persons 
speaking or writing on the same subject, we find in one 
so much darkness, in another so much perspicuity, I 
believe the chief cause will be found to be, that one had 
a distinct and steady conception of what he said or 
wrote, and the other had not. Men generally find 
means to express distinctly what they have con- 
ceived distinctly. Horace observes^ that proper words 
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mtaneouBly follow distinct conceptions, " Vr.rbiUftte 
prorisam rcmnon invita seiitaiiUur." DuL it ia in- 
possible lliat a man %bould distinctly express wlial lie 
lias not distinelly conoeivcd. 

We are commoQly taugitt, tbat perspicuity depcndi 
npOD a proper cboioc of worda, a proper structure uT 
aontcDces, and a proper order in ihc whole coniposi- 
tioo. Ml Ibis is very trut, but it supposes distinot- 
nosB in our conoepUona, without wbiob there eaa be 
neither propriety in our words, nor in tbe structure of 
our Bcntenoes. nor in our mctbod. 

Nay, I apprebcndi that indistinct conceptions of 
things are* for tbe most part, the cause, not only of 
obscurity in writiug and speaking, but of error in 
judging. 

Muit not tbey who conceive things in tbo satnc 
manner form (ho same .judgment of their agreemenlK 
and disagreemeotsf Is it possible for two persons to 
differ with regard to the conclusion of a syUoglsm 
who havo the same conueption of (he premises ? 

Some pei-sons find it diflicult loenler into amatbe- 
matieal dcmonstraliou. I believe we shall always 
find the reason to be. that tliey do not distinctly ap- 
prehend it. A man eitnnot be convinced by what he 
doe« not understand. On the other band, 1 think a 
man cannot understand a demonstration without bc«- 
ing the force of it. I speak of such demoust ration* a* 
those of Euclid, where every step ia set down, and 
nothing left to be supplied by the reader. 

Sometimes one who has got ibrnu^h the first four 
books of Euclid's Elements, and sees the forc« of ' 
the demoastrationst fimls dilTiculty in the fifth. ^Vhat 
is tbe reason of tbiaf You may And, by a little eoo- 
vorsation with bim, that he has not a clear and steady 
oonceplion of ralios, and of (be terms relating to then. 
Wbeo tbe terns nsed in the fifth book bare beeon* tf- 
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miliari and readily excite in his mind a clear and 
steady conception or their meaning, you may Tcn- 
ture to affirm that he vill be able to understand the 
demonstrations of that book, and to seo the force of 
them. 

If this be really the case, as it seems to be, it leadi 
us to think, that men arc very much upon a Ictel with 
regard to mere judgment, when we take that faculty 
apart from the apprehension or conception of the 
things about which we judge ; so that a sound judg- 
ment seems to be the inseparable companion of a clear 
and steady apprehension : and we ought not to consid- 
er these two as talents, of which the one may fall 
to the lot of one man, and the other to the lot of aooth- 
er, but as talents which always go together. 

It may, howeyer, be observed, that some of our 
conceptions may be more subservient to reasoning^ 
than others which are equally clear and distinct. It 
was before observed, that some of our eoncrptions 
are of individual things, others of things general and 
abstract. It may happen, that a man who has very 
clear conceptions of things individual, is not so happy 
in those of things general and abstract. And this 
I take to be the reason ViUy we find men who have 
good Judgment in matters of coinnion liHs and per- 
haps good talents for poetical or rhetorical eouipoii- 
tion, who find it very difficult to enter into abstraiei 
reasoning. 

That 1 may not appear singular in putting men m 
much upon a level in point of mere judginent, 1 btg 
leave to support this opinion by the authority of t«« 
very thinking men, l)es Cartes and Cicero. Tko 
former, in his Dissertation on iMethofl, e\pres!*es hlin- 
self to this purpose : '* Nothing is su equally distribat- 
cd among men adjudgment. Wherefore it *»tH*ms rea- 
sonable to belicvcy that the power of distiuguishing 
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lat in true from what is dUe, vliioh «e proverly 

IgmeQt or riglit i-eaaoo. is ti^ oalun: equal 

I all hkq; and Uicrcforc lltal the «ljvcr»ii}r «r our 

Ipiaioos does not arisv Svota one person being m- 

loiVDil with a grcalcr power of reason tbao anoUicr, 

||( onl; frota (hU, tbat we do not IcatI uur Lliauglita 

I Uto same ti-iMik> uur uiiend lo Lbe tame Uiiii^.'' 

1^ Cicet'u, iu liii third book I>c Oratorv, luakcji (liift 

|1^«rirutioa "II b wonderful, when Ibu learned awl 

l^lilearned diSer so much iu art, how UUlo the; dif- 

Iftr in judgiDcnI. For arc being derived Irom oa- 

Ljivci is good for uulhing, utik-as U move and delight 

Fraui what has been said ia this artiolet it fullovrst 

t il is so far ia our power lo writo aad speak pcr- 
lUpieuausl;, and lo reason J usiljr, a* it i* in our powor 
I fortn clear and distinct ttunoeptions of ibc subject 
t wbiob WD spvak or reason. Aud though nature 
lias put a wide diifureacc betweeo oaa nkan and anoth- 
er in this respect, jet that it in in a vcr.v considcra- 
Ide degree iu our jiowcr lo have clear aud di.itia«t 
^prehensions of things about whieh we thiuii and 
reason, cannot be doubted. 

Ttlil;. It has been ubiierTcd bjr many atilfaui-s, that. 
when we bu-el; eonecive any object, the ingrcdieiits 
of tlutt oonccptioa mutt eiclier be tliiags with wbioU 
we wen before ac()uuinted by some other original 
power of the mind, ur tbe^r must be parts or atlrfhmcs 
of xueh thills, Thus a maa cannot wnoeivc eoloun. 
if be never saw. nor sounds, if he oever beard. If a 
BMin hiul not a eonaeienoe, he eould not oonceive wbat 
ia lueant by moral oUigMiw, or hj right and wrong 
in toiidtiou 

i'.ifii>' may eombiae lhiiig» Uiat never were oom- 
iiiiii-d II) raaliljF. Ii toay enlarge ur ditniiiisb, inulti. 
1*1; or divide^ eoiQpouid and fashion tbe objeels whieh 
Vol. II. is 
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I thittk all piiil |i<ii i ■ mgnt m Ihfa •cbCmwC Mr. 

Hame, iad^ed, af :er acknowlcdgiBg tbe tnUli of ike 

ftiri^z'.y.t Iz. s^ceT!*]. zi'^srioni what he thinks a «iB^ 
exe^;>ooQ to it. Tna: a rnao; who had seen all the 
abad^i of a particular coloor except ooei might fnae 
la hi% mis*! a c-occepcioa of that shade which he 
o#:ver ^z'jr. I think ihia is not an exeeptioD: beeaase 
a particiiiar shade of a coloar diSers not speeifieallT. 
but ooly in degree^ from other shades of the same 
r:oifjur« 

It \% proper to observe, that our most simple eonecp- 
fions are not those which nature immediately presents 
fo u». Tl'hen we come to years of understanding! we 
hate the power of analyzing the objects of nature, of 
distinguishing their several attributes and relations^ of 
conceiving them one by onCf and of giving a name to 
frui'.h, whose meaning extends only to that single alCri- 
liufc or rchilion : and thus our most simple conceptions 
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kM not Ihose or any object in nature. Iiat of 8ome ris- 
gle attribute or relation of suoh objocls. 

I'hus nature presents (o our senses, bodies (bat are 
extended in three dimenmns, and solid. By analyzing 
E .Ifae notion we liave of body IVout our senses, we tbrin to 
' MrselTes tlie conceptions of extension, solidilyi space, 
ft point, a line, a surface; all whicb are more tiini- 
plc conceptions (ban that of a body. But the}* are 
the elements, as it were, of wbicb our conception of a 
body is made up, and inlowhicb it may be analyzcil. 
Ttiis power of analyzing objects we propose to consider 
particularly in another place. It is only mentioned 
here, that what is said in this article may not be un- 
derstood, so as to be inconsisteDt with it. 

Sthly, Though our conceptions must be confined to 
Iho logrMlients mentioned in the last article, wc are 
unconfined with regard to Ihc arrangement of those in- 
gredients. Here wo may pick and choose, and form 
an endless variety of combinations and compositionH, 
whioh we call creatures of the imagination. These may 
be olearly conceived, though they ui^ver existed: and 
indeed every thing that is made, must have been con- 
oeived before it was made. £very work of human 
«t» and every plan of conduct, whether in public or 
in private life, must have been conceived bcfoi-e it is 
broegbt to cxeoution. And we cannot avoid thinking. 
that the Almighty, before he created the universe 
by his power, liad a distinct conception of the whole 
and of every part, and saw it to be good, and agreeable 
to his Intention. 

tt is the business of man, as a rational creature, to 
employ this unlimited power of conceptiun, fur planning 
bis eonduct and enlarging bis knowledge. It seems to 
be peculiar to beings endowed with reason to act by a 
preconceived plan. Brute animals seem either to want 
this power, or to have it in a rery low degree. They 



are moyed by instinct, habit* appetite, or natond af- 
feciion, according as these principles are stirred br the 
present occasion. But I sec no reason to think that 
thev can propose to themselres a connected phia oflife, 
or form general rules of conduct. Indeed* wa aee 
that many of the human species, to \rhom Gad bas 
giTcn this power* make little use of it. They act vHk- 
ont a plan, as the passion or appetite which is stiaagest 
at the time leads them. 

9thiy, The last property I shall mention of this facol- 
tjf is that which essentially distinguishes it from cTcry 
other power of the mind : and it is, that H is aat eai- 
ploycd solely about things which hav« eidsteace. I 
can conceiTc a winged horse or a ccDtanr* as eaaly 
and as distinctly as I can coneciTc a aiaB wbon I 
baTc seca. Nor docs this distinct caBccptioa laeliBa 
^7 judgment in the least to the beKel^ that a wi^ad 
horse or a ecntanr erer existed. 

It i< not so with the other operations of oar YDindft. 
Thev uiv cniplo\otl about real existences, and carry 
with ilicni the belief of their objects. Wien I fed 
pain. I am compelled to belieTe that the pain that I 
feel has a n^l exi*-onco. When I perceive any exter- 
nal objeet, m\ lielief of the real existence of the object 
ii irre*i>ii!>lo. When I distinc^y remember any 
CTent. thouirh th.it event raav not now exist* I can 
have no doubt but ic did exist. That consciousness 
which we have -f tho opt'raiioos ef our own minds, im- 
plies :i bolief of the n?al existence cf those operations. 

Thus VI >ce. I* a: the poxvers of seu'sation. of per- 
ception, of iv.en- ?ry, nnd of con*ciou<ncsc5, are all cm- 
plo\td <o!elv ahov.: i.b?ects that do exist, or hare cx- 
i*fi\l. Bui e.^^.cepti.-n is often employed about objecti 
:hit r*iil:or d.\ r:r did. nor wiJi exist. This is the 
>er\ : ii'Te of this faculty, that iis obievl, thou^ dis- 
!ioc;iv .?»*rceived. niav have no existcaec. Such an oH 
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jeot we eall a creature of imagination ; but tliis crea- 
ture never was created. 

That we may not impose upon ourselves in this mat- 
ter, we must distinguish between that act or operation 
of the mindy which we call conceiving an object, and 
the object which we conceive. When wc conceive any 
thingf there is a real act or operation of the mind ; of 
this we are conseiousy and can have no doubt of its ex- 
istence ; but every such act must have an object ; for 
he that conceives, must conceive something. Suppose 
he conceives a centaurt he may have a distinct concept 
tion^of this olgeet, though no centaur ever existed. 

I am afraid, tliat, to those who are unacquainted 
with the doctrine of philosophers.npon this subject, I 
shall appear in a very ridiculous light, for insisting 
upon a point so very evident, as that men may barely 
coneei e things that never existed. They will hardly 
believe, that any man in his wits ever doubted of it. Ia« 
deed, I know no truth more evident to the common 
sense and to the experience of mankind. But if the 
authority of philosophy, ancient and modem, opposes 
it, as I think it does, I wish not to treat that authority 
so fastidiously, as not to attend patiently to what may 
be said in support of it. 
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CHAP. If. 

THEOBIES CONCERNING CONCEPTION. 

The theory of ideas has been applied to the gob<- 
oeption of objects as well as to perception and memorj. 
Pephaps it wUl be irksome to the reader, as it is to the 
writer, to return to that subject, after so much has 
been said upon it ; but its application to the conception 
of objects, which could not properly have been intro- 
duced before, gives a more comprehensive view of it, 
and of the prejudices which have led philosophers so 
unanimously into it. 

There are two pngudioes which seem to me to have 
given rise to the theory of ideas in all the variou 
forms in which it has appeared in the course of above 
two thousand years; and though they have no tup^ 
port from the natural dictates of our faculties, or from 
attentive reflection upon their operations, they are 
prejudices whieh those who speculate upon this sub- 
ject, are very apt to be led into by analogy. 

The Jirst is, that in all the operations of the undef.* 
standing there must be some immediate intercourse 
between the mind and its object, so that the one nuqr 
act upon the other. The secondf that in all the ope- 
rations of understanding there must be an object of 
thought, which really exists while we think of it; M^ 
as some philosophers have expressed it, that wUehb 
not, cannot be intelligible. 

Had philosophers perceived, that these are prq{|^ 
dices grounded only upon analogical reasoning, we 
had never heard of ideas in the philosophical sense ef 
that word. 

The first of these principles has led philosophers 
10 think, that as the external objects of sense are too 
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demote to not upon the inEnd iinm«diatelj, there 

iDust be some image or shadow of Uicin that ia pres- 
ent to the mind. Knd is iho immctiiale objont of per- 
ception. That (here is sueb an immciliale object of 
perception, disltnct froni the csternal object, has been 
very ananimoitily held hy pliilosophero, tbongli llu:; 
have ilifTervd much about (lie namr, the nature, and 
the origin of those immediate oiijccla. 

Wo have considered what has tieen said in the sup- 

I.^rt of this prineipie, Essa; II. otiap. 14. to vhleh 
Rie reader is referred, to prevent repetition. 
I iltnll onlj- adil to what h there said, that there 
wpcars no shaduw of reason why the mind most have 
k object immediately present to it in its intelleotaal 
taperations, any more (bao iti its aifections and pas- 
sions. Philosophers hare not said, tliat ideas arc the 
immediate objects of love or rcsentmenl, of ustcom 
or disapprobation. It is, I think, aclinontedgcd, that 
persous and not ideas are the immediate objects of 
these affections; persons, viho are as far from being 
immediately present to the mind as other external ob- 
jecti, and somellmes persons who huve now no exist- 
eoeo in tliis ivorld at least, and who can neither act 
upon the mind, nor be acted upon by It. 

The second principle, which I eonoeivc to bo like- 
vise a prejudice of philosophers grounded upon analo- 
gy, is now to bo considered. 

It eontradiota directly what was laid down in the 
last article of the preceding chapter, to wit, that we 
stay have a distinct conception of things which never 
existed. This is undoubtedly the common belief of 
those who hare not been tnslructud in philosophy; 
and tbey will think it as ridiculous to defend It by 
reasoninf^, as to oppose it. 

The pbilotopber says, though there may be a Itf- 
inolo object wtiioli does not exist, Ihwo must be an 
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immediate object which really exists ; iop that Vrhieli 
is not, cannot l)c au object of thought. The idea 
must lie perceived by the mind, and if it does not 
exist there, there can be no perception of it, oo ope- 
ration of the mind about it. 

This principle deserves the more to lie examioed. 
because the other before mentioned depends upon II ; 
for although the last may be true, even if the first 
was false, yet if the last be not true, neither can the 
first. If we ean conceive objects which have no 
existence, it follows, that there may be objects of 
thought which neither act u|ion the mind, nor are 
acted upon by it ; because that which has no existence 
can neither act nor be acted upon. 

It 18 by these principles that philosophers have been 
led to think, that in every act of memoiy and of 
conception, as well as of perception^ there are two 
objects. The one, the immediate object^ the idcAf 
the species, the form ; the other, the mediate or 
external object. The vulgar know only of one ob- 
ject, which in perception is something external that 
exists ; in memory, i«omcthing thai did exist ; and 
in conception, may Ir* something that never existed: 
but the immediate ol>j(*ct of the philosophers, the 
idea, is said to exist, and to be perceived in all these 
operations. 

These principles have not only led philosophers 
to split objects into two, where others ean find but 
one., but likewise have led them to reduce the three 
operations now mentioned to one, making memory 
and eoueeption. as well as pert>eption, to be the per- 
ception of jdous L^ut nothing appears more evident 
to thf vu),:;ar, 'haii that, what is only remembered^ 
or oiilv conct«ivpii. is not perceived: and to speak of 
Mie nerireptionsof nit^mory. appears to them as absurd^ 
-IS to speak of the htsaring of sight. 
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tn a yforif these two principles carry us into the 
whole philosophical theorj of ideas, and furnish every 
argument that ever was used for (heir existence. If 
they are true^ that system must be admitted with all 
its ooasequences : if they are only prejudices, grouud- 
ed upon analogical reasoning, the whole system must 
fall to the ground with them. 

It is, therefore^ of imiiortance to trace those prin- 
ieiplesy as far as we are able« to their origin, and to 
see, if possible, whether they have aiiy Just founda- 
tion in reason, or whether they are rash conclusionSf 
drawn from a supposed analogy between matter and 
miod. 

The unlearned^ who are guided by the dictates oi^ 
natare, and express what they are conscious of con- 
cerning the operations of th^ir own mind, believCf 
that the object which they distinctly perceive certain- 
ly exists; that the object which they distinctly re- 
member certainly did exist, but now may not ; but as tO 
things that are barely conceived, they know that they 
can conceive a thousand things that never existed, 
and that the bare conception of a thing does not so 
much as afford a presumption of its existence. They 
give themselves no trouble to know how these opera- 
tions are performed, or to account for them from gen- 
eral principles. 

^ut philosophers, who wish to discover the causes 
of things,. and to account for these operations of mind, 
obserriog, that in other operations there must be not 
only an agent, but something to act upon, have been 
led by analogy to eondutle, that it must be so in the 
(^rations of the mind. . 

The relation between the mind and its conceptions 
Mars a very strong and obvious analogy to the rela- 
tioii between a man and his work. Every scheme he 
finrms, every discorcry he makes by his reasoning 

vol.. II. M 
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powers, is very properly called Ihe work of his ihaimI. 
These works of the mind are sometimes great and im- 
portant works, and draw the attention and admiration 
of men. 

It IS the province of the philosopher to consider 
how such works of the mind are produced, and of 
what materials they are composed. He calls the ma- 
terials ideas. There must, therefore, be ideas, which 
the mind can arrange and form into a regular struc- 
ture. Every thing that is produced must be produced 
of something ; and from nothing, nothing can be pro- 
duced. 

Some such reasoning as this seems to me to have 
given the first rise to the philosophical notions of 
ideas. These notions were formed into a system hj 
the Pythagoreans two thousand years ago; and this 
system was adopted by Plato, and embellished with 
all the powers of a fine and lofty imagination. I 
shall, iu compliance with custom, call it the Platonic 
system of ideas, though, in reality, it was the inven- 
tion of the Pythagorean school. 

The most ardiioub question wliieh employed the 
wits of men in the infancy of the Grecian philosophy. 
Avas, What was tlic ori;^in of the world ? From what 
principles and causes did it proceed? To this ques- 
tion very different answers were given in the diflBsr- 
ent schools. Most of them appear to us very ridiea- 
lous. The Pythagoreans, however, judged very ft- 
tionally, from the order and beauty of the univeiWi 
tjiat it must be the workmanship of an eternal, intel- 
ligent and good Being: and therefore they conolnded 
file Deity to he one first principle or cause of cIm 
univci'se. 

Hut they eonieiveil there must be more. The uni- 
vcr>e must be made of something. Every workman 
niu^f ),ave materials to work upon. That the world 
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should be made out of nothing seemed to them ab- 
surd, because every thing that is made must be made 
of something. 

NuIIam rem e nihilo gignt dlvinitus unquam. Lucr. 
Dc nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse revcrti. Pers. 

This maxim never was brought into doubt. Even in 
Cicero*s time it continued to be held by all philoso- 
phers. What natural philosopher, says that author 
in his second book of Divination^ ever asserted that 
any thing could fake its rise from nothingy or be re- 
duced to nothing 7 Because men must have materials 
to work upon* they concluded it must be so with the 
Deity. This was reasoning from analogy. 

From this it followed, that an eternal uncreated 
matter was another first principle of the universe. 
But this matter, they believed, had no form nor qual- 
ity. It was the same with the materia pnma, or first 
matter of Aristotle^ who borrowed this part of his 
philosophy from his predecessors. 

To us it seems more rational to think that the Deity 
created matter with its qualities, than that the matter 
of the universe should be eternal and self-existent. 
But so strong was the prejudice, of the ancient philoso- 
phers against what we call creation, that they rathep 
chose to have recourse to this eternal and unintelligi- 
ble matter, that the Deity might have materials to 
work upon. 

The same analogy which led them to think that 
there must be an eternal matter of which the world 
was made, led them also to conclude that there must 
be an eternal pattern or model according to which it 
was made. Works of design and art must be distinct* 
ly eonceived before they are made. The Deity, as 
an intelligent Being, about to execute a work of perfect 
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beauty and regulai-ityy must have had a distinct eon- 
ee|ilion of his Mork befoi*e it was made. This appears 
▼ei'v i*ational. 

mr 

Uut this conception, being (he work of the Divine 
iciclleot. something must have existed as its objent. 
Thi** eoiild onlj^' be ideas, nhich are the proper and im- 
meiliate object of intellect. 

From (his investigation of the principles or eaaset 
of the universe, those philosophers concluded them to 
be three in number, to wit, an eternal matter as the 
material cause, eternal ideas as the model or ezempla- 
rv eauaCy and ap eternal intelligent mind as the eiBoieat 
eaiise. 

As to the nature of those eternal ideas, the philoM- 
phers of that sect ascribed to them the most magttifi- 
(sen( attributes. They were immutable and oiiereaf ed ; 
the objeet of the Divine intellect before the world ww 
made ; and the only object of intellect and of soieDce 
to all iniellijj^nt beings. As far as intellect is sq- 
periur to isctibC* so far are ideas superior to all the ob- 
jects of sense. The objecis of sense being in a 
constant flux, cannot properly be said to exist. Ideas 
are the things which huve a real and permanent ex- 
istence. Tlu\v are as various as the species of things, 
there beinp; one idea of every species, but none of in- 
dividuals. The idea is the essence of the species, and 
existed before any of the species was made. It is 
entire in every individual of the species, without being 
either divided or multiplied. 

In our present state, we have but an imperfect con- 
ception of tlie eternal ideas ; but it is the highest fe- 
licity and perfection of men to lie able to contemplate 
them. >Vhile we arc in this prison of the body, sensci 
as a dead weight, bears us down from the contempla- 
tion of (he intellectual objects, and it is only by a due 
purification of the soul, and abstraction from sense. 
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that the intcllecfiial eve i* oprned, and iha( we are en- 
abled to mounl iipnn ihe wings ufinlellect to the «e- 
lestia! wurld of icIeHH. 

Such was ttic moHt ancimil system concerning idras. 
of which we have hii; account. And. however diiTcront 
from Ihc moilcrn. it apfifars to be built upon Ihc 
prejudices wc b;kvv menliuncd; (o «il| that in ever v 
operation. tUorc muil be something to work upon : and 
that even ia concepliun (here mtibl be an abjcut which 
really exists. 

For if lliuge ancient pliilosnphcrs had tlioiigbt it pos- 
sible that the Dt-ity could operate without materials in 
the formalion of the world, and that he could m>d- 
oeive (he plan of it without a model, tliey could 
baTo seen no ren^n m mulie tnalCcr and ideas eternal 
and BeveBsarily existent principles, aa well as ihc Deity 
bimseir. 

Whether they believed ihat the ideas were not only 
eternal, but citi-imlly, and without a eausei arranged 
in lliai beautiful and perfect order, which they ascribe 
to this inlelligible worhl of ideas, 1 caunot say ; but 
this seems to lie a necessary coo^equeDce of the system ; 
for if the Deity could not coooeive the plan of the 
world wbicb he made, without a model which reallj 
existed, that mo«lel could not be his work, nor contriv- 
ed by bis wisdom ; for if he made it. lie most have con- 
ceived it before it was made ; it must therefore have 
existed in all its beauty and order independent of the 
Deity ; and this 1 think Ifa«y acknowledj^d, by mak- 
iag the model, and the matter of this world, first pria- 
oiples, DD less than the Deity. 

If the Platonic system be thus uudenioodi and 1 do 
not sea how it can bang together otherwise, it leads to 
two consequences lhat are unfavourable lo it. 

Istt Nothing is left to the Maker of this world bat 
Ibe skill to work after a model. The model had all the 
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perfection and beauty that appears in the copy, aal 
the Deity had only to copy after a pattern that existed 
independent of him. Indeed the copy^ if we belieTo 
those philosophers, falls very far short of the original ; 
but this they seem to have ascribed to the refracCori* 
BOSS of matter, of which it was made. 

Sdly, If the world of ideas, without being the work 
of a perfectly wise and good intelligent Being, emild 
have so much beauty and perfection, bow can we infer 
from the beauty and order of this world, wbieh is bat 
an imperfect copy of the other, that it must have been 
made by a perfectly wise and good Being ? The force 
of this reasoning, from the beauty and order of the 
universe, to its being the work of a wise Being, wbieh 
appears invincible to every candid mind, and appeared 
90 to those ancient philosophers, is entirely destroyed 
by the supposition of the existenee of a world of ideas, 
of greater perfection and beauty, which never was 
made. Or, if the reasoning be good, it will apply to 
the world of ideas, which must of consequence have 
been made by a wise and good intelligent Being* and 
must have been conceived before it was made. 

It mav further be observed, that all that is mysteri- 
ous and unintelligible in the Platonic ideas arises from 
attributing existence to them. Take away this one 
attribute, all the rest, however pompously expressed, 
are easily admitted and understood. 

What is a Platonic idea ? It is the essence of a 
species. It is the exemplar, the model, according 
to which all the individuals of that species are 
made. It is entire in every individual of the spe- 
cies, without being multiplied or divided. It was an 
object of the Divine intellect from eternity, and is 
an object of contemplation and of science to every in- 
telligent being. It is eternal, immutable, and uncreat- 
eil : and, to crown alK it not only exists, but has q 
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bore real agd permanent existence Itian aoy tbing Ihal 
iver God made. 

, Take thin description allogelber, and it would re- 
buire an Oedipus to unriddle it. But lake awa> (lie 
1st part of it» and nothing is more easy. It is eas; to 
|nd five hundred things which answer to every article 
B the description except the last. 
^ Take for an instance ihe nature of a cirule. as it is 
Ifiliued by Kuclid, nn object ^vhioh every inlelligent 
King may conceive distinctly, though no circle had 
■Ver existed ; it is the exemplar, the model, accard- 
pg to which all (ho individual figures of that species 
ybat ever existed were made, for Ihey are all made ac- 
wnling to the nature of a circle. It is entire in 
Jrery individual of the species, without being mul. 
iiplied or divided: for every circle is an enlire eir- 
clc ; and all circles, in as far ns they are circles, have 
one and the same nature. It was an ol|ject of the 
Divine intellcet from all eternity, and may be an 
oti|ecl of contemplation and of science to every in- 
telligent being. It is the essence of u species, ami. 
like all other essences, it is eternal, immutahle, and 
uncreated. This means no more, but that a circle 
always was a circle, and can never be any thing 
Kit a circle. It is the necessity of tbo thing, and not 
r act of creating power, that makes a circle to be a 
gpircle. 

The nature of every species, whether of substanoc, 
r qnality, or of relation, and in general every Ibiog 
^hioli the ancients called an universal, aoswers to the 
ioriplion of a Platonic idea, if in that description 
[OU leave out the attribute of existence. 
, If tve believe that do species of things could be oon- 
eivedbylbe Almighty williout a model that really 
DStcd, we must go back to Ihe Platonic systcait 
towever mysterious. But if it be true, (hat the 
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DeiCj could have a distinct conception of Ihingi 
which did nut exist* and that other intelligent beinp 
maj conceive objects which do not exist* the systen 
has no better foundation than this prejudice, that the 
operations of mind must be like those of the hodj. 

Aristotle rejected the ideas of his master Plato 
as visionary ; but he retained the prejudices that gave 
rise to them, and therefore substituted somethiBg ia 
their place« but under a different name, and of a dif- 
ferent origin. 

He called the objects of intellect, intelligible spo- 
eies ; those of the memory and imagination* pbas- 
tasmsy and those of the senses, sensible species/ Thit 
ehange of the name was indeed very small ; for the 
Greek word of Aristotle, which we translate qMdet 
otform^ is so near to tbe Greek word Uea, both ia 
its sound and signification, that, from their etymolo- 
gy, it would not be easy to give them diflbreot mean- 
ings. Both are derived from the Greek word wtiieh 
signifies to see^ and both may signify a vision, or ap- 
pearance to the eye. Cicero, who understood Greek 
well, often translates the Greek word idea by the 
Latin word visio. But both words being used as tenns 
of art, one in the Platonic system, the other in tbe 
Peripatetic, the Latin writers generally borrowed the 
Greek word idea to express the Platonic notion, and 
translated Aristotle's word, by the word gpecies or 
forma; and in this they have been followed in the 
modern languages. 

Those forms or species were called intelligible, to 
distinguish them from sensible species, wbieh Aris- 
totle held to be the immediate objects of sense. 

He thought that the sensible species come from 
the external object, and defined a sense to be that 
which has tbe capacity to receive the form of seosihle 
things without the matter ; as wax reeeifcs the fotin 
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1"^ etil wilhftdt any of the tnatlcpofit. In 1 
niaiiti«r. lie lliouglit that the intcllci't rcccncs < 
forms of things intclligitilet and lie calls it llic plat 
of Tonns. 

I take it to liave been the opinion of AristotI 
tbat (lie inti-IIigible form!) in liie human inlellect : 
derived from the sensible by abstracllon, and olhedf 
oprral iona of Ibc mind itself As to the intelligible 
forms in the Divine intellect, they must have had 
another origin ; but I do not remcjiibcr that lie give* 
any opinion about them. He certainly maintained, 
however, that there is no iotollection without intelli- 
gible species ; no memory or imagination withoot 
phantasms ; no pcrcepliun without sensible specieih 
Treating of memory he proposes a difficuKy, and en; 
deavours to resolve it, how a phantasm, that is a pres* 
ent object in the mind, should represent a thing that 
is past. 

- Thus, I ihiak, it appears, that the Peripatetie sjn' 
tern of species and phantasms, as well as the Plalonle 
system of ideas, is grounded upon this principle, that 
in every kind of thought (here must be some object 
that really exists; in every operation of the mindr 
something to work upon. Whether this immediate, 
object be called an idea with Plato, or a phaa*. 
tasm or species with Aristotle; whether it be olcF- 
nal and uncreated, or produced by the impressions 
of external objects, is or no consequenee in the pres- 
ent argomoot. In both systems it was thought im- 
possible, that the Deity could make the world with' 
out matter to work upon. In both it was Ihougbt 
impossible, tbat an Intelligent being could couceJvo 
thing that did not exist, hut by means of a model 

A really existed. 
le pIiiioiopber« of the Alexandrian school, ooa- 
WMily aalled the latter Platoi^aU, eonceivcd the 

VOL. U. 56 
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eternal ideas of things to be in the Divine intellectf 
and thereby avoided the absurdity of making tbem a 
prineiple distinct from^ and independent of the Dei- 
ty ; but still they held them to exist really in 
the Divine mind as the objects of conceptioB, and 
as the patterns and archetypes of things that are 
made. 

Modem philosopbersf still persuaded that of every 
thought there must be an immediate objeet that real- 
ly exists, have not thought it necessary to distingahh 
by different names the immediate objects of intdleet, 
of imaginationy and of the senses, but have glv6n the 
common name of idea to then all. 

miiether these ideas be in the sensoriumy or in the 
mind, or partly in the one, and partly in the other; 
whether they exist vrhen they are not perceived, or 
only when they are perceived | vrhetfaer the/ are the 
workmanship of the Deity or of the mind itseify or 
of ixu-riuil natural causes; with regard to these 
puiriis, ditU'i'cnt authors seem to have different opin- 
ions, and the same author sometimes to waver or be 
diffident ; l)ut as to their existencci there seems to be 
great unanimity. 

So luucli is this opinion fixed in the minds of phi- 
lusupluT$9 that I doubt not but it will appear to most 
a very strange pai*a(lox, or rather a contradiction! that 
men should think without ideas. 

I'liat it has the appearance of a contradiction, I 
confess. But this appearance arises from the anibi- 
guiiy of the word idea. If the idea of a thing means 
only tlic thought of it, or the operation of the 
mind in tliiuking about it, which is the most com- 
mon meaning of the word, to think without ideas, is 
to (liink V. itliGut thought, which is undoubtedly a con* 
tradieiioii. 
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But no idea, according lo tlie deniiidon given nf it 
|)liiloBoplierst it tiot thought, but an object of 
Jinu^ht, wliivh reallj' exists, aud is perceived. Xovr, 
jvbellier is it a cmitradicrioa to sa.v, llmt a tniin may 
U. of an oliject that docti not exist? 
aelvnowledge that u man cannot perceive an nb- 
»cl lliiLt (Iocs nut «xist; nor can 1)« remember an ob- 
DCt Ibat did nut exist; but tlicre appears to me no 
intradiution in bis conceiving an objcel that neither 
ica, nor ever did exist. 

I UB take an example. I ooneeivc a ccntanr. 
"his conception is an operation of liie mind, of 
^Vliich 1 am conscious, and to which I can attend, 
^be sole uliject of it is a ccnluur, an animal which 
I believe never existed. I can see no contradiction 
n Uiis. 

The philosopher s&ys, I cannot concoive a centaur 

without having an idea of it in rojr mind, I am at a 

I to understand, what he means. He sorely does 

inot mean that I cannot conceive it uithout ooneeiv- 

• it. This wonid make me no wiser. What ibeo 

I b tliis idea ? Is it an animal, half horse and half man I 

\ Nu. Then I am certain it ii not the thing I eon- 

^ceive. Porbapi he will sa;, that the idea is an image 

of the animal, and is the immediHte olyeot of my 

eonoeption, and that the animal is ibe mediate or i-e- 

motc object. 

To Ibis I answer: l3t, I am certaui there are Dot 
two ol>jcets uf this euneeplion, but one only; wbioh 
ii ag immediate an object of my eonooplioo aa any 
can be. 

adly. This one object whieb I conceive, is not 
the image of an aniroal. il is an animal. I know what 
it is to coneeivc an image of an animal, and what 
it is to conceive an animal ; and I oao disitinguidl the 
one of these from the other without any danger of 
mistake. The thing 1 conceive is a body of a certain 
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figure and eolour, having life and ipontsimfvs 
iion. The philosopher sajs that the idea is ma ii 
or the animal, but that it has neither body, nor eoloiirf 
nor life, nor apontaneons motion. This I am aot aUe 
to comprehend. 

3dlj, I wish to know how this idea eomet to be 
an object of ray thought, when I eannot erca eon- 
ceive what it means ; and if I did eonceive itf Om 
would be no cTidence of its existencet any more Ihaa 
my conception of a eentaur is of its existenee. Phi- 
losophers sometimes say that we percei?e ideas, some* 
times that we are conscious of them. I can haTC no 
doubt of the existence of any thing which I either per^ 
ceive, or of which I am conscious ; but I eannot 
find that I either perceive ideas or am conscious of 
them. 

Perception and consciousness are Tery diilerent 
operations, and it is strange that philosophers have 
never determined by which of them ideas are discern'* 
cd. This is as if a man slioulil positively afiSrm that 
he perceived an object, but whether by his eyes, or 
his ears, or his touch, he could not sav. 

But may not a man who conceives a centaur sayp 
thai he has a cJistinct image of it in his mind? I think 
he may. And if he means by this way of speaking 
wliat the vulgar mean, who never heard of the philo- 
80i>liical theory of ideas, I fmd no fault with it. By 
a distinct image in (he mind, (be vulgar mean a dis- 
tinct conception; and it is natural to call it so, on 
account of (he analogy between an image of a thing 
and the conception of it. On account of this analogy, 
obvious to all mankind, this operation is called imag- 
ination, and an image in the mind is only a peri- 
phrasis for imagination. But to infer from this that 
Ihere is really an image in the mind, distinct from the 
operation of conceiving the object, is to be misled by 
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IIB analogical expression; as if, from ilic phrases o 
liberating and balancing tilings in itie mind, wo ithoul 
infer Ibnt iln're is reallj^ a balanuv existing iu (ho in 
for weigbtng motives and arguments. 

The analogical words and phrases, used In all 1 
gunges tu express conception, do no doubt faoilUal 
their being taken in a literal sense. But if ne onlj a 
tend carefully to what wc arc cansciotls of in tbfs o[h 
rntioni wc sh;ilt find no more reason to ibink that in) 
ages do really exist in our minds, than that balances ant 
ulber mechanical engines do. * 

We know of nothing that is in the mind but by oon; 
sciotisness. and we are conscious of nothing but variooi 
modes of thinking ; such as understanding, wiltingji 
afiecliun, passion, <Ioing, suffering. If pbilosophon 
choose to give the name of an idea to any mode a 
thinking of which we arc conscious, I liave no objeo* 
tion to the name ; but that it iotroduces a foreign wolf 
into our language without necessity, and a word ibal 
is very ambiguous, and apt to mislead. But If (lio 
give that name to images in the mind, which arc not 
thought, but only objcels of thought, I can see no rea- 
son to think that there ani sueh things In nature. If 
they be, their existence and (heir nature must be more 
evident than any thing else, because we know noth- 
ing but by their means. I may add, that tf they 
be, wc can know nothing besides them. For, t 
the existence of images, we can never, by 
just reasoning, infer the existence of any tl 
else, unless perhaps the existence of an intelligent 
Author of them. In Ibis bishop Berkeley rcirsoncd 
right 

In every work of design, the work must be conceiv- 
ed before it is executed, that is, before It exists. If 
a model, cousisting of ideas, must exist in the mintff'i 
as the objeot of tliia oouceplioDf that moflcl is ft woiii ] 
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of desigD no less tban tlie other, of whioh it if the 
model ; and therefore, as a work of design* it must 
have been coneeived before it existed. In every woik 
of design, thei*efore, the conception must go before 
the existence. This ai^ument we applied befbro to 
tlie Platonic system of eternal and immutable ideas^ 
and it may be applied with equal force to all the sys* 
terns of ideas. 

If now it should be asked* what is the idea of a cir- 
cle ? I answer. It is the conception of a circle. What 
is the immediate object of this conception 7 The im- 
mediate and the only object of it is a circle. But 
where is this circle? It is no where. If it was an ia- 
dividual, and had a real existence, it must have a 
place ; but being an unit ersal, it has no existence^ and 
therefore no place. Is it not in the mind of him that 
conceives it i Hie conception of it is in the miod^ 
being an act of the mind ; and in common language, a 
tiling being in the mind, is a figurative expression, 
signifying that the thing is conceived or remem- 
bered. 

It may be asked. Whether this conception is an 
image or resemblance of a circle ? I answer, I have al- 
ready accounted for its being, in a figurative sense, 
called the image of a circle in the mind. If the ques- 
tion is meant in the literal sense, we must observe, 
that the word conception has two meanings. Proper- 
ly it signifies that operation of the mind which we 
have been endeavouring to explain; but sometimes 
it is put for the object of conception, or thing con- 
ceived. 

Now, if the question be understood in the last of 
these senses, the object of this conception is not an 
image or resemblance of a circle ; for it is a circle, and 
nothing can be an image of itself. 
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r the question be, Whether the operation of miod 
ieooeeiviag a eirole br an image nr reieiiiMancF of 
■ orcle? 1 think it is not; and that no two lhitig<i 
more pcrteotl; unlike, than a species of thought 
and a spcoies of llgure. Nor is it more strange ihat 
conception ithould have no resemblanee to ihc object 
coDceiTcdf than that desire should have no rcseniblancc 
to the object desired, or resentment to the olyeot ofre- 
BcntmenL 

can likewise conceive an individual object that 
11; exiatst such as St. Paul's cburcb in London. I 

,ve an idea of ii ; that is, I conceive it. The imnie- 
dialo object of this conception is four hundred miles 
distant ; and I have no reason to think tliat it acts upon 
me, or that I aot upon it ; but I can think of it not- 
withstanding. I can think of the first ;car, or the last 
yearof tlie Julian period. 

If, after all, it should he thought, that images in 
the mind serve to account for this faculty of con- 
oeiving things most distant in time and place, and even 
things which do notextst, which otherwise would bo 
altogether inconceivable; to tliis 1 answer, that ac- 
counts of things, grounded upon conjecture, have 
been the hane of true philosophy in all ages. Espe- 
nence may satisfy us, that it is an hundred times 
more probable that they are falae than that they are 
true. 

This account of the faculty of eonception, by im- 
ages in the miad, or in the brain, will deserve the re- 
gard of those who have a true taste in philosophy, 
when it is proved by solid arguments, Ist, that them 
are images in the mind, or in the brain, of the things 
we conceive, adly, That there is a faculty in the 
Biiud, of perceiving soeh images. Sdly, That the per- 
eeptioo of such images produces the ooneeptioo of 
thiDgs most distant, ud even of things that hare no 



r.nUUntt. Aiul« Mhlj, lliat the perteptkn of iadi* 
fUluul ImuffKn in the luiady or in the braia, giTOS as 
ihr Minf!i*piion or uoiversals^ which are the attributes 
of iiiUNjr individiiali. Until this is dooef the theory of 
liiiu|{ri i*xi«fiii|( in the mind, or in the brain, ought to 
In* pluiTcl in the same category with the seotible spe- 
nie«, uMiI materia prima of Aristotle, and the Tortioea 
of Doi t :artcN. 
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1st, \f KiTKRs OD logio, after the example of Arb- 
totle, divide tli« operation* of tho umU'raluotling iolo 
three; simple apprehension, which Is another word for 
eonception, judgment, atiil reasoning. 'I'lie; leaoh ub, 
that i-easoning is expressed b; a i^llogisin, judgmenl by 
B proposition, and siinplc appi^henaiou bj a term onlyi 
that is. hy one or more words which da not make a full 
proposition, but only the sufyect or predicate of a prop- 
osition. If by (liis ihey mean, as t think they du, Uiat 
a proposition, or even a syllogism, may not he simply 
apprehended, I believe tliis is a mistake. 

In all Judgment, and in ail reasoning, conceptioii is 
included. We caa ueither judge of a propogitioottior 
reason about it, unless we conceive or appreliend it. 
We may diatinolly conceive a propositioot without 
jndging of it at all. We may have no evidence on one 
side or the other ; we may have no ooocem whether it 
I be true or falne. In these cases we oommonly form oo 

||pdgnicnl about it, tliough we perfectly understand Its 
^niog. 
I A man may disooursei or plead, or write, for other 
Vds than to find the truth. His learning, and wit, 
^d invention, may be employed, while his judgment is 
Mt at all, or very little. Wlicn it is not truth, but 
Mme other end he pursues, judgment would be an im- 
pediment, unless for discovering (he meaas of attaining 
his end ; and therefore it ii laid aside, or employed 
solely for that parpoae. 

The bu»DcsB of an orator is said to be to find oui 
what is fit to persuade. This a man may do witlt mttch 
VOL. n. SB 
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ingcnuitj, Mrho never took the trouble to examine 
whether ic ought to persuade or not. Let it not be 
thought, thcrelbret that a man judges of the troth 
or every pro|io8iiion he utter s* or hears uttered. In 
our commerce vrilh the world* judgment is not the 
talent that bears the greatest priee; and therefore 
those who arc not sincere lovers of trath« lay up this 
talent, where it rusts and corrupts, while they car* 
ry others to market, for which there is greater de- 
mand. 

Sdly, Tlic division commonly made by logicians, of 
simple apprehension, into sensation, imaginatioui and 
pure intellection, seems to me very improper In several 
respects. 

1st, Under the word sensation, they include not only 
what is properly so called, but the perception of eztor- 
nal objects by the senses. These are very diflferant op- 
erations of the mind; and, although tbej are commonly 
conjoined by nature, ought to be carefully distinguish- 
o(! \)\ pliilosoplicrs. 

'Zi\\y\ Xfithcr scnsntlon, nor the perception of exter- 
nal olijcc(<« is $iu)])!e uppreliension. Both include 
judgment and helief, whicli arc excluded from simple 
apprclien>ion. 

:>(IIv. Tlu'v (li>liii<;iu»h iniaj[;ination from pure intcl- 
IcL-don h\ i\\\<, tlial in iiiiiiginatioii the image is in the 
brain, in pure intelleciioi] it is in the intellect. This is 
to {ground a distinction upon an hypothesis. We have 
no I'videneo tliat there are inias^es either in tlie brain or 
in (lie intellect. 

I take imagination, in its most proper sense, to signi- 
fy a lively conception of objects of sight. This is a 
fulent of importance to poets and orators, and deserves 
a proper name, on account of its connection with those 
art:$. According to this sitrict meaning of the word, 
imagination is tlistinguished from eoneeption as a part 
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nm llic wholr. 'We conceive tlieoliJFcIs of llieotber 
it it ifl not HO proper (o ^ay llint we imagine 
^m. We eoRvK^ive jiitlguieut, i-casoaing. projwsiiiamt 
i ai^uuiGtitt; but it U railier improper to feu^' lliat 
B ironginn (Iicsp things. 

Tbiadiatinulioo bolweuci imnginatioii and ooiicG[it]oii, 
IHy be iJlustrated by lui example, wlileh Dea Carles 
lu illustrate t!io ilistiiicrion betwecii iinAgin»tion 
fed giorc inlcUt-ctien. We cnii imagine n iriaugle or a 
[tiarc 80 clrarlj' as to dtslinguiBh them from ever; 
Iber figure. Hut we cunoot imagine a figure of a 
lousaiid eiiMftl sides and angles so cicai-lj'. Tlic tMiat. 
by looking at it, oould not distinguish il frout 
l«twry figure of more ur fever sides. And that Doneep> 
bn of its appearance to ibo eye, yth'wh we pmperly 
I Imagination, cannot bo more diitioct tban Ibo 
mranec itself, yet we ean eonneive a figure ofa 
nusand sitlea. and cv? n can dcmunstrute (lie i>r<^r- 
I vrliich distinguish it from all fignresi of norc or 
rcr sHles. It is not by the eye, buL by a sujicrior 
■BDlty* Ibat nc form the uotiun of a great number, sucb 
^M thousand : and a distinct notion of this number of 
s iwt being to be got by the eye, it is not imagined* 
, it H dislioetly ronccivcd, ami caBily distioguialied 
n every other number. 
f Sdly. Simple apprehension is commonly represented 
utile first operation of the understanding; and Judg- 
ment, as being a composition or eombination of simple 
■ppre hens ions. 

MtThis mistake has probably arisen from the taking 
■satioo and tlio pcreeplion of objools by the sen*cs, 
l^be Dolhiag but simple apprehension. They arc very 
nbaMy the first operations of the mind, but they ara 
t simple apprehension. 
At is generally allowed, that wc cannot cnoccivn 
inds if we have never hoard, nor colours if wc have 
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I tioDs even of the obJecU of sense. Tbii will be roore 
I lull> esplaiaed in anolber plaec. 

-^thl>, There remuins another mistake concerning 
cooccplioD, whicli ileservea to be noticed. It U, ibat 
our coiiceplioD of things is a test of their possibililjr, so 
thati what we can distinctly conccivei we may coo- 
eludo to be possible ; and of what is iinpos«ble, we 
can have no coDceptioo. 

This opinion lias been lield by pliilosopbcrs for 
more than an hnndred years, without cuntradiction or 
dissent, as far as 1 know ; and if it be an error, it may 
be of some use to inquire into its origin, laiid tho 
causes ibat it has been so generally received as a max- 
iiDf wboio truth could not be brought inlo doubt. 

One of tlie fniitless questions agitated aronng the 
aebolastic pbiIuso|ibcr9 in Ibe dark ages was, What is 
Ihc criterion of tnith^ as if men eould have any otber 
way to distinguish truth from error, but by the right 
use of that power of Judging whieh God hai givei 
Uiem. 
^ Sea Cartes ondeavoiu'ed to put an end to this con- 
I «mTeny, iy making it a fundamental principle in 
Ik^ lystcm. tha< whatever ve clearly and dixlinellv 
^roure, is true- 
To uaderstand this prinojpio of Des Cartes, it muti. 
^be observed, that he gave the name of pcrc^^on 
■%l(0 every power of the human understanding ; and 
D explaining this very maxioir he tella us, that sense, 
imagination, and pure intellectioD, are only diSerent 
tdes of peroeiviog, and so the maxim was wnder- 
Mood by all bis rolloweni. 
Th« learned Dr- Cndworth seems also to have adopt- 
^ad this principle. "The crilerioD of truo knowlci^, 
lays ho, is only to be looked for in our knowledge 
piud eonoeptions tbeinselvca ; for the entity of all 
ifaeoretioal truth is nothing else but clear intelUpi 
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' bility. awl whaterer is elearljr coHOt^tieil U an caUlf 
and A truth ; i>ut tliaL nlitch [« fiilvn, Divton pairap 
ittcir cannot make it to be clear); and duliiioU)> 
nndertlood. A fiiltcliood can never be clearl/ eon- 
ccived orapprclicndedtobctme." Etem. and Imtnut- 
MoralSlT, p. 172, &e. 

' Thi) Cartesian maxim Deems (o me to linve led Ihe 
\ni; to tliat now under cooudcration. wbicb seenuto 
liATe been adopted em IIm: pi-nper correction or lh« for- 
lD«r. Wben the autliorily of Ucs Cartes dedbiDi), 
men licgnn to see that we may olearty and distinctly 
oodcctTC what is not true, liut tlionghl, tiiat our con- 
eepIioD, thongb Dot In all cases a tost of truth, might 
be a test or possibility. 

Tilt* indeed seems to be a nccosiary comeqaenon nF 
the rocciTed doctrine or idea* ; it being evMfent, that 
tlierc can be no distinct image, either in the uiiml or 
any wbcro else, of that which is impouibfe. Tlie un* 
bigtiily of tlie word caneekit, which we obserrnl, Em; 
I. chap. 1. and the common phrascolo^ of saying nc 
cniinol conceive audi a thing, when we would titf^aify 
that we think it impossible, might likewise contributA 
to the reception of this dootrinc. 

But whatever was the origin of tfais opjnioa, JC 
seems to prevail imiversdlly, and to bercceired ■• ^ 
ntaxitn. I 

<< The bare having an idea of the proposilion provar- 
the thing not to bo impossible; for of on impniiifali 
proposition there can bo no idea." Dr. Sam. Clarh&i 

" Of that which neither does oor can exist we m*' 
have no idea." Lord Dolingbroke. 

<* The measure of impossibility to at is inoooMi*' .- 
ableacse, that of which we can bavc no idea, bit 
that reflecting upon it, it appears to be uolbing, m 
prooouDOP to bu impossible." Aberncthy. 

"In every idea is implied tbe i>ossibility of ibeex* 
istence of its object, nothing being clearer than that 
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Uiere can be no idea of an impoatitiilitjr, or conoep- 
II of wliat cannot exist." Di-. Price. 

rnimitsibilc est o^jiis auUani notiooein fomiAre 
WBumuH ; pos&ibile e contra, cui aliqua rcMi»oi]d«t 
tio." Wollli Ontolog. 

" It is an establislied maxltu in metapbysicst tbat 
ffaatcver the mind cuDceives. inolailos ilio idea of 
K'JpsBiUc vXKtcncc, or, in otliur words, Ibat notbiog we 
■•ItUBgine is absolutclj' impossible." B. Unmc. 
7 , It were easy to muster up many oilier rospectablo 
I i^thoridcs Tor this maxim, and I have never found one 
Ikat called it in question. 

• if the masim be true in the extent which the fatnou* 
iVoIfins baa given it, in the pa%siigu above ({uolci], 
[we shall have a short road lu the detei-minalion of 
I ^trj question about tbe possibility or impuastbility of 
J lhiog«. Wo need only look into out- own breast, aod 
l^at, lilic the Uriin aud Thummim, will give nn in> 
I'^Uiblc answer. If wc can oonccivo the thing, it is 

: if not, it ia iaipossible. And surely every 
n may know whether he cuin conceive wliat h afiinn- 
i or not. 

• Other philosophers have bees satisfied with one 
llnirof the maxim of WolGua. They say, tliat what- 
EftVar we can conceive is possible ; but Ibey do not 
llBjt that whatever wc cannot eoaecivc is impossible. 

1 cannot help thinking oven this to be a mistake, 
L wltieb philosophers have been unwarily led into, from 
t^D causes before mentioned. Sty reasons are these. 
\^ Isl. Whatever is said (u be possible or impossible is 
Eprcssed hy a proposition. \u\r, what is it to eoo- 
I anve a proposition ? 1 think it is no more than to un- 
I darstand distinctly its meaning. 1 know no more 
I be meant by >implo apprehensioa or conccp- 
Ltioot when applied to a proposition. Tlic axiom, 
e, amounts to this : every propoiitiou, of whieb 
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jvt iimlenlatid tho meuilng dhUituAiy, im>^ 
I an (ii-f^iuaded, lha( I OD^enUnd as di jtl w B lly^ 
mMniag t^ thib propoutioo, .fnir hoa side* of a t 
j^le art together equal la fhrfkinl. u oflliU. .(fqp li 
iiidea of a triangU are togelher ertaier than Ihe IM 
jrii liio Snl of rh«se U impoasibk. 

Perl)B[M i( wtll be mM. (bat (bouf;^ yon u 
tfaf! meaning uf tho impnuiblc propoiitlen, job oo* 
not *iip{MMr or coacrlra it to be true. 

Here we ai« to csamhie tho ineaniiig nfllie pliraw4 
of mtpposiaj^ and coneeivins a prapotition to be true. 
1 can Rertainly saj>i>ow it to be true, bMawse I ob 
draw conM()aeaeei from it which I find to be iropof- 
■ible, B> well a« the profrasitioii itself. 

If bj coDoelviog it to be true be meant j^viDf; 
Home degncof Amnit to it, howcrer sntaii, tbii, 1 eou- 
bi%i, I eannot do. Bat will it be Mid, that ercrj prop- 
oiIttoD to which 1 ean gi*c mi,* dej^r of assent it 
possible? This eonlradicts experirace, and therefore 
the raaxlm eaoDOt be Ime io this sense. 

SometiiQes. when wc sa; that ice ronnot amoeice a 
IhiHg to be trae, vc mean b; tlvai e 
juig' *' '" ^ impesfibU. fa tliis sente, 1 
deed> coneein it to be tmo, that two side* of a triaii- 
gle arc equal to the tbird. 1 ja^ h to be impo*- 
slble. If, then, wc undersUnd in tlm sense Ihatnai- 
im, that nothing wo ean conceive U impoMible, tbe 
mranhtg will be, (hat luXhing it iin|io»slble wfitcfa we 
judge to be pos^ble. Bu( docs it not oftcH happnir 
that what one man .judges to bo possible, aootber n 
judges to be impoisible ? He niaxiBii therefbrvt i 
not true In this sense. 

I am not able to flml any other m—T-in" 
rtrttng a jiroposUion, or of conecivin^ 
sides these I have rorntlooed. I km 
en ke mcKUt by having (he idea of a praiwaii. 
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■ther the nndcnt&nding i(s tnennlii];, or the judsing 

F iu Li'Mlli' I can Dtiilentand a jirajioiiitioii tliAl it 

I'ftlM or impossiblp, at well a» oiw tlist i» true or 

I pkBtiible ; and 1 Gait ttint moo liave coatradicloiy 

ments about what U possible or impoiaiblot as 

Irvli KH ulmut otiier (hittgs. In vrliat tvme then can 

; be «aid, tliat the having an idea of a [irupoaitiou 

res cortaiu ovidenue iJiat it la possible i 

' ir it be said, that the id«a ot a propaitilion is an 

»ge of it in the otiiid ; I think indeed there oaonot 

■ adiitioDt image cither in tlio mind, or elsewhere, 
r that which is impossibloi but what is lueanl hy 

e image of a proposiiiun I atn not able to ooinpra- 

Old, and 1 shall be glad to be inrormod. 
Sill;', Every |>ropo>ition. tlial is necessarily true* 
■tands opposed to n oontradictory proposition that ts 
impossible; and he that eunceives one, conceives both. 
'niuiacian who believes that two and ibree ueoea- 
•aril; make five, must believe it to bo impossible (hat 
two and three slioukl not make five. He oonccivea 
both propositions wbco he believes one. Every prop- 
osition carries its conrradiutory in its 1>osom, and 
both are conceived at the same time. " It is coateis- 
«), BAys Air. Hume, that in all cases where we dis> 
lent from any pcrsoa. we oonceive both sides of 
the question, but we can believe only one." From 
this it certainly fallows, (hat when we dissent from 
«Dy person about a necessary proposition, we ooo- 
•eive one thai is impossible j yet 1 know do philosopher 
who has made so much use of the ma\im, thatwbat- 
ev«r we conceive is possible, as Mr. Hume. A groat 
part of fail peculiar tenets is built upon il } and Ifit is 
, they mast be Irae. Bot lie did not peroeintr 
n Ihe pauige now quoted, the truth of wbleh is 
[* he oootrsilictB il himself. 

■ sdJy. Mathenalieians have, in nao; oases, jfnntA 
some thing! to be possible and others to be im- 
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possible. Our knowledge, tliereforei of what is possi- 
ble^ must at least extend as far as our knowledge of 
truth. 

Sdljf If a man pretends to determine the possibility 
or impossibility of things beyond these limits, let him 
bring proof. I do not say that no suoh proof can be 
brought. It has been brou^t in many eases, partiou- 
larly in mathematics. But I say, that his being able to 
eonceiye a things is no proof that it is possible. Math- 
ematics afford many instanoes of impossibilities in 
the nature of things, which no man would have believ- 
ed, if they had not been strictly demonstrated. Per- 
haps, if we were able to reason demonstratively in other 
subjects, to as great extent as in mathematics, we 
might find many things to be impossible, which we con- 
elude, without hesitation, to be possible- 
It is possible, you say, that God might have made 
an universe of sensible and rational creatures, into 
which neither natural nor moral evil should ever enter. 
It may be so, for what I know : but how do you know 
that it is possible ? That you can conceive it, I grant ; 
but this is no proof. I cannot admit, as an argamentf 
or even as a pressing difficulty, what is grounded on the 
supposition that such a thing is possible, when there it 
no good evidence that it is possible, and, for any thing 
we know, it may in the nature of things be impos- 
sible. 
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CHAP. IV. 

•F THB TKAlir «F THOUGHT IX THB MDHL 

Etkbt mmn is eooieious of a sneocsskm of lko«ghU 
vliieh pttM fa hk niiid while he is mwake, even vhea 
they are not excited bj ezteroal obfeeti. 

The Huad oo this aecouot may lie compared to 
bqaor ia a state of fcrmeatation. l¥hen it u not ia this 
stale, heiag oaee at rest, it romains at rest* iiatil it is 
moved by some exteiaal impulse. Bat, in the stale of 
fermeatatjoo, it has some eaose of mothm ia itself* 
vhieh« erea whea there is no iaipalse from witlioatf 
suffers it not to be at rest a moawat, bat prodaeeta 
oODstaat Biotioa, aa eballitioat while it ooatinaes to 
firmeat. 

There is sarely no sioulitade between motion and 
thoughi : but there is an analogy* so obvious to all 
meo, that tlie same words are often applied to both ; 
and many modifications of thought have no name but 
such as is borrowed from the modifications of motion. 
Blaoy thoughts are excited by the senses. The causes 
or occasions of these may be considered as external : 
but whea such external causes do not operate upon us^ 
we continue to think from some internal cause. From 
the constitution of the mind itself there is a constant 
ebuUition of thouglit, a constant intestine motion ; not 
only of thoughts barely speculative, but of sentiments^ 
passions and afiertions* which attend them. 

This continued succession of thought has, by mod- 
ern philosophers, been called the imapnatian. I think 
it va? farniorly called ilie/ancy. or the phantasy. If 
the old name bo laid aside* it were to be wished that 
it had got a name less ambiguous than that of imag- 
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Kliun, s name wtiicli lia<I Iwo or Ihrec meanii^ 

t It is often called tlie train of ideas. TliU ntfl; lead 
I to Ibink.lhat it is a train of bare coaceplioot ; 
■t tbia would Bni'ely Iw a roistak«. It U wade up of 
tsy oilier operations of mind, as well as of conocp* 
r ideiia. 

i Memory, jodgment. reasoQiag. paisiODSr aficclioos 
d purposes^ in a vrord. everj' opcrntiou of tlte mind 
Ixcepting those of sense, is exerted oeeasionall; in this 
Kin of tliouglil,ftnd lias ilssbarc as an ingi'ediont: so 
ftat we must lake the word idea in a very extensive 
mse, if nc make tlie train of our iboughts to be onljr 
i^in of ideas. 

* To pass from tbe name, and coosider the tiling, we 
'~TB»y obderve, tfaal the trains of (bougbt in tlte mind 
are of two kinds; tbrjarc eitlicr such as flow sponia- 
oeousi;, like water from a fountain, without anjr exer- 
tion of a govemiag principle to arrange them ; or they 
are regulated and directed by an active cfibrt of the 
mind, wilb some view and intention. 
•: Before we ooonder these in their order, it iaproperto 
(endse, that Ibese two kinds, however distinct in their 
tarei are for the most part mixed, in persons awake 
Hd eome to years of understand tng. 

On the DM band, we are rarely so v.'utnnt of all pny- 
«ot and design, as to let oor thou^ts take Ihoir own 
MMirMt without the least check nr direoUea : orifnt 
aay time wo should be in this stfttc, tsan object will 
premit itself, which it too interestii^ not to engage the 
sUention, and rouse tlie nctiw or oontemplatiTe powen 
that were at i-est. 

On tbe otlier hand, when a man is giving the most 

intense application to any spoculalien, or to any 

scheme of eooduct, when be wills to exclude cvrvji 

tought that it foreign to bis {tresent pni^oest toeli 
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m, as ir tbcy had never aiipcsircd. But tliOfc i 
Icb vc think proper to pay ntlrnlion, may be slo| 
, esainioed, and urranged, for any particular puff 
B we have in view. 

t may likcwiso be observed, that a tniin of (buugliR 
kth wai at first composed by application and \adff 

, wtien it has been ortvn repeated, and bcoomet^' 
niliari will present itself spontaneously. Thus wlieB 
nan bas composed an air in music, so aa to pleaw' 
near; after be bas played, or tun); it ofteti* 
e notes will arrange tbemsolves in just oi-der; and it 
||uire9 no effort to regulate their suef^ession. 
ITbus vc see, that the fnney is made up of trains of 
bking ; some of wbicb are spontaneous, others 
rdicd and regulated, and tlie greater part are mix* 
ed of both kinds, and take their denomination from 
that wbioh is must prevalent: and thht a train of 
tiioughl, whiob at first was studied and composed, 
I by habit present itself spontaneously. UaviDg 
Biised these things, let us return Id Ihoiic trains 
fe thought wbicb are spoataneous, which must be first 
^tlie order of nature. 

ipiWheu the work of the day is over, and a man lin 

tm to relax his body and mind, he cannot ocmo 

a thinking, though be desires it. SomMhing oo- 

i to his fancy; that is followed by another things 

d so bis thoughts arc carried on from one object to 

another, until sleep closes the scene. 

Id this operation of the mind, it is not one faeiiltjr 
ooly that is employed; there are many that Join t>"^ 
gether in its produation. Sometimes the t^ansaGtia^ 
of the day are brought upoa the stage, and acted ort 
agaia, as it were, upoo this theatre of the imagina^ 
tioo. In this case, memory surely acts the most oon- 
siderable part, siooe the seenea exhibited are not fle- 
tioD«, but realities, which wc remember : yet in Ibis 
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B reward of Iiisgood adaiinistrtition. lo Ibat 
probaliou wliich atteuds ir, ami is liappj* in acqui 
iag, lijr bis wise mxl putriuliu conduct, lli« bksuagji^ 
tlix: prcseoi aget and ibe [iraiscs ofiboee (bftl a 

ic. , 

t is probuble, tbat. upon tbe stage of imaginatiw^^ 
e gi-cut os|ilui(B bttvi! been pcrrociucd la every * 
tiian have betn upon tlio stage uf lil'c from Ibe I 
ginuing of the world. An itualu desire of self a 
probation is uadaulitedly a part of llic bunian oodsIU 
tution. ll is a powerful spur tu woilbj conduct, and 
in intended as Kueh b; tbu Aufbiir of our being. A 
maa cannot bo eas,v or bappy, unless this de&iro be in 
Bonio measure gratified. While be conceives himsGlf 
wortblcDs and baici he can relisb no enjojinent. Tho 
humiliating, inoriifjing sentiment uiu»t be removed, 
and ihis nulural desire of self approbation will either 
produce a noble clfort to acquire real worth, whieb is 
its proper direction, or it will load into some of those 
arts of self deceit, which create a false opinion of 
vrortb. 

A castle builder, in the Qolitious scenes of his fancy, 
will figure, not aucording to bis real cfaaracter, but 
aoeonli/ig to the bigbest opinion be has been able (o 
foriD of himself, and perhaps far beyond that opinion. 
For in those imaginary conflicts, Ibo passions easily 
yield to reason, and a man exerts the noblest e6i>r(8 
of virtue and magnanimity, with the same ease, as, in 
hisdreams, be Dies through the air, or plunges (o the 
bottom of tbc ocean. 

'I'be romanlio scenes of fancy are most commonly 
the occupation of young luindii, not yet so deeply en- 
gaged in life as to have their lliougbts taken up by iu 
real eares awl business. 

Those Siotive powers of the mind, which are most 
hiXBi'iant by coDstitutlon, or hafe been moit eberiilted 
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fauiginatHMi. Ske beoooies an Aroadlui ibepharde^^ 
feeding her flock beside that of her Strephoi^ and 
BO more to eomplete her happiMw. 

In a few years the love^ck maid io tianifcrmail 
to the soliQitous mother. Her fifaiiFBg iifiniiij^ pkff 
around her. She Tiews them with a paiwiC'a qye* 
Her imagination immediately raises them lio maihaa^f 
and brings them forth upon the stage #f lilk Ow 
sen makes a figure in the amqry aaother shioeaat Ito 
bar ; her daughters are luypilly diiyosed of in aam 
riage, and bring new allianees to the fiuniltjr. Her 
ebiUrea's ehiUrea rise qi befiwe hei^ and t^menta 
her gnj hairs. < 

ThuSf the spontaneoas saUies ef flmqr Me w m- 
rious as the eares and fears^ the deikee mid hofe^sf 
man* 
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^eu fill up tbe soones of fancy, ni veil bs the page 
r tbe satirist. WIiatrTerposscHicstliehcart mnkei 
tasional excursions into (lie imagination, and acts 
keli scenes upou Dial tbeatre as arc agreeable (o the 
revaiiing passion. Tbe man of traffit^ who has com- 
Dftlt^d a rich cargo to the {ntionsfnnt occarii follows it 
i bis thought ; anil, according as his hopes or his 
bars prevail, he is haunted wiih storms, and rocksi 
PkI shipwi'euk ; op he makes a happy and a lucrative 
Nfiig^ ; And botore his vessel has lost sight of land, 
8 disposed of tbe proOt whiuh she is to bring at 
r return. 

* The poet is carried Into the Elysiao £elds, where 

a converses with the ghosls of Homer and Orpheus. 

lie philosophirr makes a tour tbrougti the planetary 

^stem, or goes down (o the oentre of the earth, and 

nminei its vai'ioits strata. In the devout man, like- 

vise) tlie great objects Ibat possess his heart often 

|ia,T in his imagination; sometimes be is transported 

I tbe regions of the blessed, whence be looks down 

KwUh pity upon the folly and the pngennlry of humaa 

fa ; or he prostrates himself liefore the llirone of tbe 

bsl High, with devout veneration ; or he eonvcrses 

Hth celestial spirits about the natural nod noril 

k Itfogdom of God, which ha now sees only f^ a faint 

il%lit. but hopes hereafter to view with a steadier and 

■ ■(filler ray. 

' In persons cimie to maturity, there is even In Ihcse 
ft<i^n(aneou3 sallies of faney, some arrangement of 
iHghti and I conceive that it wilt b*- readily allow- 
I) tbal in (hose who have the greatest stock of knowl- 
Mge, and the best natural parts, even the spoiitancout 
nvenients of Taney will be the most regular and eoa- 
Kted. They hare an order, eonneotioD, and tmHy, 
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iving hud uiyjuilginpnt previoasl; einp1o;«() about t(, 
My not UD Iliad or Eticid i They difler oalj in legs 
^Mdmore; and we slioulil do tnjuBltee to llie )>hiloso- 
jpherof Lapula, in laughing at liis |ti-oJG(;t of making 
^ems by the turning of a wheel, if a concurrence of 
Wllhioking cnuses may produce a rational train of 
thought. 

* Ii is, Diererore, in itself higlil,v prolmblc. (o say DO 
•ore, that whutsoover is regular and rational in a train 
%f thought, whieh preseotH itself spontanpoualy lo a 
ibau'si fancy, without any sludyi is a copy of what had 

, %een before composed by his own rational powers, or 
voae of some other iwrson. 

* Vfe verlainlj .judge so in similar oases- Thus, in a 
Uttok I find a train of thinking, which has the marks 
V knowledge and judgment. I ask how it was pro- 

ied? It is printed in a book. This does not satisfy 
le, because the book has no knowledge nor reason. I 
am told (hat a printer printed it, and a eompositor eel 
the types. Neither does Ibis satisfy me. These causes 
perhaps knew very little of the subject. There must 
bo a prior cause of the composition. It was printed 
from a tnanuscripf. True. But the manuscript is as 
Ignorant as the printed book. The maousoript was 
written or dictated by a man ofknowledge andjudg- 
tnenl. This, and this only, will satisfy a.roan of com- 
mon understanding; and it appears to him cslreniely 
ridiculous lo believe, that such a train oflhtnking could 
originally be produced by any cause that oeitlier rea- 
sons nor thinks. 

Whether such a train of thinking be printed in a 
bookf or printed, so to speak, in his mind, and issue 
4DK»ntaneous)y from his fancy, it must have heeit cam- 
ped with judgment by himself, or by iom« oilier ni- 
betng. 
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We have not the means or knowing how the fan^ 
H employed in infnnts. Tlieir time is divided IiMvae^ 
'fte eoqilnTMMat of tbrir senses and sound sleep: li 
4bM Ihere ia UUle tiwfi left for imn^naltoo, fttNl (Ifi 
aatflriab it bm* to work upon are probabi; -nt^ 
mutij. A fitw d^y* after they are born, sonctienes fl! _ 
tKw bnan, wb seo them cmile m ibeir sleep. But 
what they smile at, u not ess; to guess ; f«r the; H 
■at smilo at an; thing fhcy see. when awafcOf forsoMt' 
fapthi after they an born. It is likewise eomnon to' 
lae then more their lips in sleep, as if they vers wdlr 

vThlii <hta|H MM to dlwW,>ii^ wHMik'^ltit 
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a b^nninuft a sMdle, and an ead, a> armagaMMt af 
its parti, aeeordbg to sonw nle, or with samaiBtoK- 
tioD. Thast the ooaeeptionofa design, aad of the naaaa 
of exenating it ; the eeaoeptioB of a whala, aad tha 
annber and order of the parts. These an iastaBaaa tX 
the most iimple trains of tbosgfat that eaa be eaOed 
regnlar. 

Man lias aadoubtedly a powefi whether we aaS it 
taste or judgment, is aot of as; eoanqneBee in tfM 
present argniaeat, whenbj he distinguishes betweM« 
eomposition, and a heap of materials ; betwaea a bowa» 
flir instanoe,awlahe^}ofstoBei; between a aeBteaeei 
and a heap of words; between a [Hetnn, aad a he^ if 
eolonrs. It does not appear to me that ehildrea hava 
any ngular trains of thought nntU this power be^at to 
operate. Those who are bora such idiots as wenr to 
show a^f signs of this jwwar, shewai Httle aayJigO 
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ofrrgularUyoflhougbt. Itscema, llterer<H«,tlinttli{i 
powei- is conneoled Willi all regular ti-ains of Itiooght^ I 
and mny be llie cause or them. 

Sucti (rains ofdiought discover Uictnselveti in «hU- 
dren about two jears of age. They can then give aU 
tention to (tie oporatiom of older children in niHkiiif 
tbeir liKlo houaea, and sliips, and olher such thingBi iH' 
imitation of the works of men. The; are then cap»* 
ble of understanding a liille of language. fvhicU showf 
both a regular train of tliinking, and ionie degree of 
abstraction. I think wo Taay perceive a dislinetionbit* 
tweea tlic faculties of children of two or three years of , 
age, and ihosc of the uioslsagacious brutes. TIteye 
then perceive design and regularity In the works i 
others, especially of older ohildren ; their little o 
are fired with the discovery ; they are eager to in 
it, and never at i-est till they can exUitut sonietlung 
the same kind. 

When a oliild first learns by iroitation to do ton 

tltiug that requires dciign, bow does he eiult I Pytbt 

oras was not more happy in Ibe discovery of his 

mous theorem, lie seems then first to reflect upw 

liimaolf, and to swell witb self esteem. Hia eyei 

sparkle. He is impationt to show his perfor 

to all about him, and thinks himself entitled 

their applause. He is applauded by all, and fcoU ti 

■ame emotion from this applause, aa a Uoiuan uonM 

did froui a triumph. He has now a conaciDusneas « 

some worth in himself. Uc assumes a superiority o 

those who are not so wise ; and pays respect to tb04 

who arc wiser than himself. Be attempts lODieUi 

else, and is every day reaping new Unrels. 

^^^Ab children grow up, they are delighted with ( 

^^Hw childish games, with designs aud stratagem! : 

^^Hvy thing of this kind stores the fancy wilh a new 

^^^^lar train of thought, which becomes familiar by 
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tikis pWW DC^pBS 

it hms the graiee of nofelt j added to ks other ekora% 
and, like the yoaageat ehihl of the fiuuJIjy ia oofoued 
heyoodall the rest. 

We maj be sare» thereferey that as sooa as oUi- 
dren are eooaeioiis of this power, thejr will exerelM 
it io sneh ways as are suited to their ago» aad to the 
objeets thej are employed aboat. This gifes rise to 
innanierable new assoeiatioas, and regular tndas of 
thooghty whieh audie the deeper inpressioB t^on the 
mmAf as they are its ezelosiTe property. 

I am aware that the power of inrentioD is di sti ih al ed 
amoBg men more uMqualty than almost aa|y other. 
When it is aUe to prodoee any thing that is iatereitlig 
to mankind, we eall it genins ; a talent wUeh Is the 
lot of Tory few. Bat there is perhaps a lower tsSad, 
or lower d^ree of in?ention that is more esmmsn* 
However this may be» it most be allowod^ that ttw 
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iiorenlion in tlri>«e wbu biivv id will produce 
to^new regulitr ti-uinsof t|iuii|;hl; itm) Uicse being 
JKpre^scil iii works of arl. In vtrlling, ur iu 4isoi>Dr»er 
■jU tio copied bv ulbcr*. 

f lliiiA I oanceive ttio mipdsof «liildren> as soon at 
liave jiiiigioent lo ilisUnguiilt what is rngular, 
L j^erlj.nndvuiinnUed, I'roiii a mei-einedlejoi' (hougbt, 
c furnisbcd vritb regular trninsor lliinking by these 
y jiican». 

I y. lit. And otucBjTi b^ cti|>yitig wUat they tec in tho 
mrlis and in the discourse of olliors. Man '}% Ihc 
Kit iinilativcoC all anintals; lie not onl; iiuiiaUB 
IFiih intention, uod pur|ioscly, wbnt lie Ibinks b«s 
I 'iMy grace or bi-auty, but even williout iulcaltont be 
L 1^ led by a kind of instinct, nbich it is difficult to rc- 
{■t, into tbc modes of speaking, tbinUng, and acting, 
llbicli be has becji accustomed (o see in his carl}' yciuv. 
JTIiti mora children sec ol' what is regular and treauLi- 
in what is presented to tbcwt tbc moro they are 
10 observe and to imitate ii . 
, ThiH is the ebicf part of their stock, and d«acendi 
9 tbem Ity a kind of tradition from those who came 
efore tbeni; and wc shall find, that lb« fiUNiy of 
pitMt men ■■ furnished from tbose lb«y IwTeoonocri- 
1 wilbtas well as (heir religion, language, and man- 
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1% sdly. By the additions or ionovatiopB that aru prop- 
■%jtri7 their own. those will be greater or less, in propor- 
\^'fii)n to their study and iuvenlion; but in the bulk of 
inkind are nut very considerable. 
Kvery profesaiMi, and every rank in life, bas a 
tnner of lliinking, and turn of fancy that is profier 
> it; by wbioh it is oharaelerizul in comedies and 
Rtrki of homour. The bulk of men of ibo iamo sa- 
I, of tho Huno rank, and of the taoie oooupatiun. 
t ai it wereiQ the name nonld. This moald 

HQJ.. Jt. SJt 



itself fbangcs gradually, but slovlyi by new io' 
ventioQs, Uy intcreourse with slrangcrs, or by other m- 
isiileiit9. 

The eomlitiou of man requires a longer iDfancy and 
jouih than that of other animals ; for this roasoa, 
umon;^ oih€r$i that almost erery station in eiTilsoeietj 
itiittires a multitade of regular trains of thongfatt to 
be not only aef)uired. but to be made so familiar by 
frequent rcpciiuoo. as to present tbemselres spontaae- 
0ttsJ%. when there is oceasion for them. 

The imaginatioii eTeii of men of good parts never 
serves then readily bat in things wherein it has been 
mueh esereised. A mmister of state holds a eoafer- 
enee widi a tbceiga ambassador, with no greater emn« 
tioa ihaa a professor in a eoUege preleets to bis aodi* 
euce. The iniaginaoaa of eaeh presents to him what 
the uecii:»iuo requires to be said, and how. Let theoi 
v-ha*i^e places, and both would find ChenueJTes at a 

'»■;,.-. 4 :,l!! :'a; 'i i mail ci:*h1 U capable of ae- 
i ; -••Ji.c ^' 'X'/vi.'C \.'*i '.vjinit^piji la nianv iastaoces; 
M •«jiff ?i •»••,• •vgiioi'i'ii.. hail :a laa; ▼crsadiity of 
:fi • ^ i.i.:. .1 .» : .rii a wc.I .'ViC :u'\st acquires, bv being 
. V ,'\.:r-.>%»r i i.- • 4r-ij»i^ i«!e!ie'5 of life. lathe 
t .1;; .;c • .«..% s . 'i M«* .11 a.il;eu:3. Here bis im- 
', » .;ii '. ;^ ..••4 .■■ u ,.?«.;rv: : ^fv copic ai con* 
-ul:- . .1 ••...•; . i.ii.^ haw ts i^rceabie to the laws of 
'. t .iv."«:i I* t.iii ^vTii.iaijv* urn nuf.a;ii§ diac is aoC so. 
? 'i;?! i.«»n»t ji: ji-v.-^ :u ij^ aunisurN levee, where 
J ui^ .. «'.i •v.uii.^ Mijc^*.ta wjat. id :}roper ta be iaid 
H -K'r'. cii I •• •!% II. ill. iflii III xy j.^c oxanner. accord* 
If;; Ml • ic ir-»>.M* li" ie«|uainiaoee tir fiuuiliahry. of 
-1111% •.- Jc|9c(i«ii.'!ii*f H jiviNiftifiun ir ooneurrence of 
.iiv.-vi'*, n' •uiiiiiH>«Ti«c jr tiisini:*?, »^hac is between 
icuu \ ir i*icH 1. 1 ii.s ..Mupiuy«ni;nr. imder hun u-om 
.in»%iii^ jH %iiinc jo.gu wiiii mucu arudee* and 
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tvrfiilrtlig to penetrate into tlic views bF oltium 
h>iigh II10 closest dif^niscB. Frnm the Irvve hr 
||R la (he IIou^c of CoinmonBi ami speak* upon the 
pira or Ibf. iiation ; Fi-odi thence to a Imll or atji'in- 
I and entertains the laitios. His imagiinalioti puts 
Nlie tVirnd, the couMicr. the patriut, the flno gcn> 
Hmna, with more ease than xtc pot off one suit and 
t on nnollivr. 

I U the e^ct of trainini; antl vsereisc. For a 
n ol' c<{uhI parts and knowlrd^, hut unuccostomed 
Wiase scenes of public life, is tiuito disconcerted when 
kit hron^ht into them. Hix llioughts nre put to flight, 
I he eannot raily them. 

ITIiero are r<^af x of imagination to lie leArnM h; ap- 
ibnfioR and pt-aetice> as wonderful as the feats of bat- 
ters and rope dancura, and often m uscles)). 
S\'hen a man can make a hundred veraca standing 
B foot, or pla> three or four ^ines at chck* at 
same lime ivithout seeing the boanli It Is probable 
I has spent his life in acquiring Hutb a feat. Itow- 
. such aniisnal phenomena show what hiibitii of 
^nation may lie ac<|u[rcd. 

EVhcD auch hahils are acquired anil perfected, they 
i exerciinl without any laborious eHbrt ; like the 
feit of playing upon an instrument of mutie. Thero 
B innnmerablo motions of the Hngcrs upon the itops 
^kcys, which must be directed in one parlicuhir train 
vsnecession. 'Ilierc U only one amin^-incnt of those 
bttona that is right, while tticre are ti.-o ihousnod thai 
b wrong, and would spoil (he nusio. The muiieian 
Unks not in the least of the arrangement of those tno- 
s ; he has a ilislinot idea of the lunp» and wills to 
The motions of the fingers arrange them- 
Ives so at to answer bis intention. 

^In like manner, when a man spcalts upon a sul^eet 

with which he ii aoquaioted, tbera Is a Mrtain arraogpe- 
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Hiall we belieTC) that ihow works look tbu form id 
fchioh tboy now a[)|teai' i>r llicmselves ? Tltnl Dto scnli- 
MDts, tho msnaiTB, and tlic piusifmR. nrrangccl ihctn- 
Blves at once in (lie ■iiia'I of Homer, lo as (o tbrm lh« 
iad ? Was tlicre no more ellurf lo ihe oonipositioiii 
■an there is in (elliag a well kauwn tale, or linging a 
^vouHle song ! This caonoi he lielicTed. 
k Granting tbat some happ}' lliooglit Brat tuggeited 
fce design ofMnging tbe vrmlli of AcbJUes; ;et. wire- 
, it was » matter or judgment and clioicfl where (h« 
larration should begin, and where it should end. 
^Granting that the rerllliiyof (bo poet's imagination 
Ingested a variety of iHcli materiniii; was not JHdg- 
Knt Doecsgarj to select what was |iro|)cr, (o rcjeet 
ihat was impiHipor. to ari^nge the materials into ajust 
iBiupnsiliotii and to adapt them to eaoli other, and (o 
be design of the whole I 

' No man can believe (hat Homer's ideaS) merely by 
Hrtain s^mpaihieB and antipathies, by eerlain attm>- 
a and repulsions inlierent in their nntures, arranged 
Itemsclvea according to the most perfect rules of epie 
^etr; ; and Newton's, aecording to the rules of math- 
maticat eotupiuition. 

' I shonld sooner believe tbat the poet, after ho invok- 
I his tnuse, did nothing at all but listen to the song of 
goddess. Poets indeed, and other arttits, mnat 
Hike their works appear natural | but natnre is tbo per- 
Mtion of art, and there ean hn no just imilntion of na- 
3 wilbout art. When (be building is finished, (he 
ll>bisb,(bo scalds, (be tools and engines, are carried 
lat of sight ; but we know it oould not hnvo been ntared 
nhout tliem. 

'Die (rain of (htoking, (berefor«, is capable ofbeiug 

guidvd and directed, much in (he same manner as the 

horse we ride. Tbo horse has his strungtht bis agili- 

, and his mettle in himaelf: he has been taught oer~ 
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I Bwne oflbrt grentei' or lei*. What me penoo- , 
eoin]M»i»l wtlh 1111 and jndgmccit, i;i imtute«l li; a 
cr wiUi groat ea.it. What a ninn Iniiin'lT at firt 
coiniioied with paius, l>ecoine« by hatiit bo rurallraq 
fts tw offer itself spontaneouslj' to hU Taney nft 
bat notbini; that is regular, was ever at ftrsl conraH 

bwilliciiit ilRHtgn, attrition and care. 

kIioII mm inako a il-w reiloctioBs npon a <tu 
tcl> lias been ^iplicd to account for thn st 
tMiti »r lliought in llic mind. It va* liint«db>- ! 
Uulibeii, but has drawn more attciitioo .ninoe it was i 
tinetly cs|)Iaine>d itj Mr. Hume. 

Tliat aullior think* tliat the traio of Ihon^ht in the' 
miad is owiog lo a kiiMl of attraction vbieh ideas bare 
for oiber ideas that bear certain relations to ihem. Ha 
tbiaks the eoutplex ideas, which are the eomraon sab- 
jeets of our thoughts and riMisianiag. are owing to tho 
Name cause. The relations whioii produce this at' 
traction of ideas, be ihinksi arc these (hrce only, 1 
wit, eausation, contiguity in time 01- ptarr, and s 
tude. He assertii that these are (ho only general pti 
ciplos that unite ideas. And having, in anolher plat 
oeoasionlo lake notice of ooiitrarivtyns a prinoiplo, 
(MMineoiJfta among ideas, in order to reconcile t 
his systenii bo tells us gravely, tlul contrariety n 
perhaps be considered aa a mixture uf causation a 
resembianee. That ideas which have any of these tl 
relatJonB do inutually attract eacli other* so that on 
tliem being presented to the faney, the other u dram 
along with it, this beseems to think an origtDiUpropc 
ty of the VKini, or nOiev of du Ueas, and there 
Inexplleable. 

lit, I observe vilL regard to Ihb theory, that t 
tlratigh it is true that ihethooght of any object If apt " 
to lew) us to the ihDughl of its eanso or elBM, of tbfsgt' 
n to it n tiue or place, or of (htnga mwoiWag 
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flhteBj tmp\oyed. The sftmc event nil) suggest verjr 
diflcrcnt reflections to (tifferent persuDe< uiid la Ibe 
lame person nt difiVrtrnl times. Houoriliit;; as he U in 
gumi or bad humour, an be is lively or dull, iugvy or 
pleasMi, meUnchol; or eheprffil. 

Lord Kainies in his £lemenl!) or CriticisDi, and 
Dr. Gprard in his Essaj/ on Genius, haw givtn a 
much fuller and jnstcr enumeration of the cauf>e> lliut 
influoMC our train ot thinking, and I have nolhing 
to add to what they have said on this subject. 

Sdly, Let ni eonsidcr how far this attracliun 
of ideas iiiusl be resolved into original (jualilius uf bu- 
Diaa nature. 

I believe the original principles of the mind, of 
whicb we oan givo no account, but that such ix our 
ctmslilutiont are more in number than ia oommunly 
thought. Hut we ought not to muUiplj' them without 
oecessilj. 

'niat lrain% of ((linking, which by frci|udnt repeti- 
tion have become familiar, shonid spnnianeously oflcr 
tliemselres to our fane;, acctns to require no other 
original qiialitr but the power of liabit. 

in all ralioaal thinking, and in all rational discourse, 
whether serious or facetious, the thouglit must have 
some relation to what went before. Every maa> 
therefore, from the dawn of reason, must have been 
noeu«tomed to a train of related olyects. These please 
tlie imderstandtng, and by cnstom become like beaten 
tracks which iuvite the traveller. 

As far as it !s in our power to give a direetioo to 
•nr thoaglits, which it is, undoubtedly, in n great de- 
gree, titey will be directed by the active principles 
common to men, by our appetites, our passions, out 
aneclions, our reasmi, and conscience. And that the 
trains of thinking in our minds are chiefly governed 
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tepnit; «<i the pdithha «ilfcji4MlLa«t 

•Ute. .m^cN» «M. 

A pod viiler of OMM^f ** iNHHiM»«ii^Afiii«*tii^* 

tniB dr IhUdiK te a^y iif . Ih» jmWBMiW^ 
vUdi appeiw TC17 MtHml^ mA k ifPBniii^Apillhfe^ 

IhC j«%M. How. vtai m ikjOt^ jKJMiUjWill^ 

liiiiM ti ■Mutoiiin? IiHUmA te MlhMihM«fliMft • 

^, MdiiHiltaio fa Il»ite9 2 IMt JPHPk«lft^taii 
kast port of iti wmnL Hot tke 
ntliisythol U eoRMpoadf perfbo^y vilk Aft 

character, the ronk^ the habks» the preaeot MtumtioB 
and pasflioQS of the peraoo. If this be a joit vigr of 
judging in eritieism, it follows oeeoMar^yy thai tko 
ciroumstanees last mentioned have tho ohief iaiaeaoo 
in suggesting our trains of thought. 

It cannot be denied^ that the state of the hodj iMtt 
an influence upon our imaginationt aceoffdiag at a 
man is sober or dninkf as he is fSaigoed or loflpeshoi 
Crudities and indigestion are said to pvo 
dreamsy and hare probab^ a like eflSset apoa tho 
ing thoughts. Opium gives to some persoaa ^easiiig 
dreams, and pleasing imaginations when awake, 
to others such as are horriUe and distressing. 

These iafluenoes of the bodj npon the miad 
only be known by experienoe^ and I belioTo wo 
give no account of them. 
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r can we, {terbaps, give any reason vihy wc must 
; wUliont ceasing while we nrvawalic. I liclieve 
e likewise originally (I iiposcdi in imagination, lo 
put from any one olijecl of thouglit to others thai «re 
contignouB to It in time or place. This, I thinU. may 
he ubscrvc'l in brutes and in iillotB, as well as in vhil- " 
dren, hefflre any habit can ha acquired that might no- 
count for i(. The sight of an object is apt to suggest^ 
to ihe imagination whut has been seun ur fett in oud- 1 
Junction with il, even when the memory of that eon- 
jntictioo is gone. 

fiueh coojune(ioDs of things influence not only tlie^ 
imaginationi but the iKtiefand the passionsi espociallj^ 
in children and in brutes ; and perhaps all that we c 
memoi^ in brutes, is something of (his kind. 

They esjiect events in the same order and successioi 
in which they happened before; and by this expceta.'^ 
tion, ihciraolions and passions, as well as their thougbta* 
are regulated. A horse takes fright at the plaei 
where flomc object frightened him N^fiire. M'c are a^ 
to conclude from this, that he remembers (be fui 
accident. But perhaps there is only an associalioj^ 
formed in his mind between the place and the passioi 
of fear, without any distinct rcntemhranoc. i^ 

Mr. Locke has given us a very good chapter npoi 
the association of ideas; and by the examples he In 
given to illustrate (his doctrine, I think ii appears Ihlj 
very strong assooialtons may bo formed at once ; i 
of ideas to ideas only, but of idtas to passions i 
emotions ; and that strong associations aru ocvti 
formed at oaoei but wbeu accompanied by sotn 
strong passion or emotion. I believe this must be r 
solved into the constitution of our nature. 

Mr. Hume's opioion. that the complex ideas, wbieb 
are the common objects of diHcourse and reasoning) 
are formed by those original attractions of idoasf to 
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It' " 

pertM bfaMdfat that mt 

1h^ MUM ia • Mtti*ir 
Jeetts faUt^nLOlpVi 
ttaaeety dr fa Iba M||eel« 

€fen||^ fa fn6 ■MnHOlto ^« Hi 
•fanwe whether the eeeead he 
wnettcir thojf 00 wotM^ BM ft li* 
mao of Jadgment and taste wfll. upon a itnieWy eeneet 
that train of thought whieb flnt preseated Hmit V 
the afiraetions of ideas arc the sole eavses efftter^ga- 
lar arrangement of tiionght hi the fkaej, tiiere is ae 
vse for judgment or taste in any eonpositieiit Mr fa- 
deed any room for their operation. 

There are other refleetions of a more praetieal aa- 
tore, and of higher importanoe^ to whieh this sabjeet 
leads. 

I believe it will be allowed by erei^ man, tfiat oar 
happiness or misery in lifbt that oar improTement is 
any art or soienee which we prolbss, and that our im- 
provement in real virtue and goodness, depend fa a veiy 
great degree on the train of thinkingt that oeeiqMf 
^he mind both in our vaeant and hi onr asore seriois 
hours. As far» thereforcy as the direetioii of our 
thoughts is in onr power» and that it is so fa a great 
measarei^eannot he doubted, h is of the last import- 
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b anee (o give tiiem lliat direction whiisb it most aiibser- 

, vieiil to thofie valuable purposes. 

WhM tujoymcat can bo have wortb}' a nui. wboie 
iiDiiglQalioH is oci'iipiedont; about tilings low andba»e» 
and gmvelti in a narrow lidd of i»ean> uuanimating and 
uniiilereHUngubJectfl, insensible to those Unci- and more 
dclii'utc sentiments, and blind lo Uiose more colarged 
and nobler views whleb elevate llie souK and tnake it 
consvioiifi of its dignit;. 

How different From bim, whose iaiaginatiotii like 
an eagle in her Uighli titkes a wide pruspcet* and ob- 
serves wbalevcr it presenlst that is new or beaulifnl, 
grand or important ; wboso rapid wing varies the 
scooe every moment, carrying him sometimes Ifarough 
the fairy regions of wit and fancy, soniclimes tbniugh 
the more regular and sober walks of science and phi- 
losophy. 

'I'he varioutt objects which lie surveys, aooording to 
their dificrcnt degrees of beauty and digntlji raise in 
liiia the lively and agreeable emotions of taste. Illus- 
trioiu human ohai-acters, as tbey pass in review, <-lotli- 
ed with their moral qualities, tonoh his heart still awre 
deeply. Tbey not only awaken the sense of beauty, 
hut excite the sentimeot of approbation, and kindle the 

^ glow of virtue. 

I While he views what is truly great and glorious ia 
human conduct, his soul catches divine flame, and 
bnras with desire to emulate what it admires. 

The human imaginattoa is an ample tlieatrc upon 
which every thing in human life, good or bad, great or 
mean, laudable or base, is acted. 

In children, and in some frivoloos minOi, it is a mere 
toy shop. And in some, who exercise their memory 
without thcii- judgment, its furniture is made up of old 
scraps of knowledge, that are threadbare and worn out. 
In some, this theatre is often occupied by ghastly 
superstition, with all her train otgorgons, and hjfdriu. 
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vwrthier gparti todwdl ! 

Jgktn ilnilllhii mmm^ ikm-gimuk 
ixthdrtbi^B: iw evogr Oi^BtlMtit 
tty fa tBMB uMi«t> BMt life km 
I— ginnrt— hcfcreft wm» twg^tfato«gt AsiiM^f 
great and good designg have been formed there, wliidi« 
for ivant of power and of^f^miityy have proived lAor* 
tire. 

The maDf whose imagiaation is oeoapied bj tkese 
guests, niiisibe wise, be must be good^ aad he must be 
happy. 
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S. Etheridge, Jun. 

PBOF08E8 TO PUBLISH BT SDBSCBIPTIOIT, 

HARMER'S OBSERVATIONS, 

ON VARIOUS 

PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, 

PLACING THEM IN A NEW LIGHT. 

AND ASCERTAINING THE MEANING OP SEVERAL, NOT DETER- 
MINABLE BY THE METHODS COMMONLY MADE USE OF BY 
THE LEARNED, ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY THE 

REV. THOMAS HARMER, 

FROM RELATIONS INCIDENTALLT MENTIONED IN BOOKS 

OF TRAVELS INTO THE BAST ; 
IN FOUR VOLUMES, OCTAVO. 

WITH A NEW ARRANGEMENT, MANY IMPORTANT ADDI- 
TIONS, AND INNUMERABLE CORRECTIONS. 

ALSO, 

A COPIOUS INDEX OF TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE, &C. 

BY ADAM CLARKE, LL. D. 

THE reputation of Mr. Harmbr rs • sehoUr and a dif ine* says Dr. 
Symonds, Is, 1 believe, fully and universally established. He devoted 
a great part of his time to perfect himself in the knowledge of the Latin* 
Frencht Greek and Hebrew languages ; and is said by his Biographer to 
have become a critic in all of them. His favourite object of pursuit was 
Oriental science, to the study of which his attention was early turned. 

The folUrmng Extracts are taken from the Eclectic Review , for De^ 

eember, 1808. 

"Among the Tarious descriptions of evidence for the aulbeotieity of 
Divine Revelation, which have successively expelled infidelity from its 
most considerable positions, and haye at length confined its once active 
and audacious hostility within a narrow circle, we are far from thinking 
lightly of that which was primarily brought into action by the venerable 
author of this work. His idea of employing the accounts of modern 
travellers in the East, to illustrate the incidents and allusions that occur in 
Scripture, was oue of those happy conceptions which are oflen the unex- 
pected reward ef diligent thought. The benefits derived from this kind 
of evidence to the cause of religion are confessedly of secondary value. 
The proofs in favour of Divine Revelation were quite conclusive, and 
quite adequate to the conviction of any candid examiner, many centuries 
before the worthy Mr. Harmer undertook to compile these •" Observa- 
tions." But though his labours have cftablitfied little, they have expUun- 
ed much ; their results are not merely of the *< curious and amusing kind," 
as he is modestly disposed to represent them ; on the contrary, they fur- 
nish us with ample means, in many instances, to refute the sneers, to si- 
lence the objections, and to lessen or remove the apparent difficulties, of 
which infidels in various periods, and especially Voltaire, have often avail- 
ed themselves, in attempting to impeach the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures. His, (Mr. Harmer's; steps have been followed with ^reat dili- 
gence, and in gefteral wHk great iiieoeii» by the leumed and Mgeniout 
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editor of " Calmcfs Dictionarj," aiMl the works eonneeted with it. Fvom 
boili thrse writers, mm) from some otiier soarces, Mr. S. Border has 
eompiled his *'OrieotJil Canoms.** The difftiiion of knowledge, which 
has been ehieflj aeeomplished bj the extensire eireaUtion oif these 
works, together with some lesser piiUicstiofis in this country, and some 
▼ery respeetabU ones on the continent, assisted also by the proposition of 
prize questions Xni the subject, in some of the German seminaries, and 
oar owu Univershy of C*smbridre, mast nndoobtedly have produced very 
sahoUarr effccta on the minds of general reader*. The scoffer at ReTcla- 
lion may now, we should hope, deseesd pretty low in society before he 
finds anv one so ignorant of Gastem evstoms as to be the dupe of sneers 
and sopbiims, which at one time would have pei-plexed the learned ; and 
the student ol* the Saered Books may now discern confirmations of their 
■ennineness and troth, in those Tery obseurities which would formerly 
iMnre foiled his sagaei^, and shaken bis faith. 

** Whaterer the oncinal claims of this work might be, they are greatly 
Migmented by the duigenee, learning and skill of tlie present Editor. 
The nature and Talne of the imiprovemenit it has rereired, should in 
atrict propriety be the prinoipal subject of our critique ; for tlie merits 
of the work, considered merely as a republication, are too well under- 
iiood to require any discussion or oommendatiou.*' 

After speaking, in terms of high approbation, of the " good sense," 
and "sound criticism," displayed by Dr Clark, in his notes and ad- 
ditions to this work, Uie reviewers conclude by observing : 

'* We have purposely abstained from discussing any of the numerous 
points of biblical criticism referred to in these volumes. Our critique 
will answer its principal purpose, if it has the eflbet of encouraging the 
disposition of the public to stndy Oriental customs with reference to the 
illustration of Scripture, and if it promotes the circulation of a work 
which is remarkably adapted to gratify the euriosi^ of general readers, 
while it furnishes the theological student with very interesting and valua- 
ble information, it has scarcely ever fallen to our lot to examine a per- 
formance, which in its ortj^tna/ state so well deserved to be republihlitd. 
or which had in every respect derived so much itrprovar.^nt from the 
abililico of ils Editor." 

CONDITIONS. 

I. The work &hall be printed in a handsome style on a fine vclhim papnr. 
nnd gno<l type, in four vols. 8vo. 

II. The vnrk shall be delivered to subscribers in boards at two dollars 
and '25 cents per vol. payable on the delivery ot^ each volume. 

III. To those persons who arc disposed to .issist the publisher in procur- 
ing subscribers for the v.ork, for every six sets that arc taker., a 
seventh will be given g^tis. 

GHARLESTOWN, JUNE, 18 U, 
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